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THE IRISH DEBATE, 


M: DISRAELI bewailed, with some reason, his hard 
fate in that, before he had been a week in office, the 
vast long-standing Irish question was thrust on him, and was 
made specially his, and he was called on to settle it. What he 
meant was, that the Irish question is, as he frankly expressed 
it in a later part of his speech, an artificial question alto- 
gether, got up by Mr. Grapstone for his own advantage. 
That Mr. Giapsrone is uncommonly glad of the Irish, or any 
other question, that affords him a reasonable prospect of 
annoying, defeating, and possibly turning out his rival, may 
be sufficiently gathered from Mr. GLapstone’s own speech, 
But it is part of the great mistake into which Mr. Disraei 
has fallen, on his entrance into a new phase of public life, 
that he should believe that the Irish question is no question 
at all, and that Mr. GLapstonr, or any other adroit, revenge- 
ful, and unscrupulous opponent, could have got it up. It is 
very annoying and, in a certain sense, hard on Ministers 
that, all of a sudden, the attention of England should be set 
on Ireland; but as it happens to be so set, it is very 
poor policy to pretend to think lightly of an occasion 
that every one outside the Ministry thinks very grave. 
Fenianism has been in a great measure the cause of this 
sudden turning of men’s thoughts to Ireland, but Fenianism 
would have had no effect whatever if, when it forced English- 
men to think of Ireland, it had not seemed to them that there 
was much matter for anxious reflection, and that changes 
must be made in the policy of England towards Ireland 
which honest men cannot be easy without trying to get made. 
It is exactly as it was with Reform. Beaters and his friends, 
and the mob that pulled down the railings, were as con- 
temptible as Fenianism, but they were very powerful agents 
in getting the Reform Bill passed, because when they made 
men, previously passive or ignorant or obstinate, think about 
Reform, they saw that the arguments for Reform could not be 
resisted. On the contrary, the outrages committed by the 
bullies and ruffians of the Trades’ Unions have had no effect 
on public opinion, because, although they provoked discus- 
sion, this discussion failed to produce the impression that 
the arguments on which ‘Trades’ Unions rest their rights of 
aggression will hold water. For four long nights the House 
of Commons has discussed Ireland and everything Irish, and 
the general result is that Parliament has decided that there 
is something wrong in the state of Ireland which it lies within 
the duty and power of the Imperial Legislature to remedy. 
A statesman would have recognised the growth and the justice 
of the feeling, and would have tried to direct, to modify, and 
to utilize it. It is hard on Mr. Disraexi that, when other 
Prime Ministers have sometimes gone on for years without 
being found out, he should have been so unlucky as to have 
had his statesmanship tested at the very outset of his tenure 
of office. Of the mode in which the Ministry have, in fact, 
dealt with the great question brought before them it is im- 
possible to speak too strongly. First of all they declared that 
they had a great policy as regards Ireland; then they had to 
confess that this policy lay in bringing in a Bill about land, 
something like a Bill which Lord Mayo failed last year to 
pass, and in endowing a Catholic University and levelling up, 
y Which every one in the House understood—and, we be- 
eve, was meant to understand—the general endowment of 
the Catholic clergy. Quailing before the contempt and in- 
dignation this latter proposal elicited, Mr. DiskaELi threw 
over Lord Mayo, as he used to throw over his ninepins 
Session. He still indeed talks mysteriously of making a 
Provision for the priests, which is not to consist in paying 
them; but he falls back on the Tory party, and the old Tory 
Policy of keeping up the Established Church as an emblem 
of Tory ascendancy, and, as what its admirers term, the best 
§arrison of Ireland, 


He was driven to this by Mr. Giapstone, for he had not 
nerve or statesmanship enough to lead the movement for a 
new Liberal policy towards Ireland, nor could he be sure of 
his own party if he had made the attempt. In order, there- 
fore, to have a position which he could call his own, and could 
give him a tenable basis in a party fight, he suddenly deter- 
mined to resist the movement altogether. He appealed to the 
convictions and interests of the English clergy, and to the 
partisan fervour of the Irish Protestants. As a leader of a 
party he was right. If he was not to act the part of a states- 
man, and overawe his followers by bidding them follow the 
voice of the country, the best thing he could do was to con- 
solidate the party, and settle himself firmly in the leadership 
of it, by appealing to its old Conservative traditions and 
beliefs. As the head of the party opposed to concessions to 
the Irish Catholics at the expense of the Church Establishment, 
he immediately occupies a position of great strength and im- 
portance. He ceases virtually to be a Minister, but he becomes 
a very powerful leader of Opposition. Any proposal to deal 
with the Irish Church will be sure to awake much jealousy, 
bigotry, and suspicion; and no one knows better how to take 
advantage of this, and make it an instrument of discomfiture 
to his adversaries. And no one who is convinced that the 
Irish Church must go and ought to go, but who realizes all 
the practical difficulties that have to be encountered, can fail 
to perceive how — opportunities for attack will be given 
by Mr. Giapstoye if he has to carry such a proposal in the 
face of Mr. Disrakti’s Opposition. That Mr. GrapstTone 
should have spoken out plainly on the question of the Irish 
Church was most desirable. It would have been better if 
the whole question of the Irish Church had been remitted to 
a new Parliament, and Mr. Guapstoxe had not in any 
way dealt with it until he could deal with it as a Minister. 
But the blunders of the Ministry rendered this impossible. 
After the revelation of what Lord Mayo called his policy, 
it was quite necessary that the leader of the Liberal party 
should show distinctly that he has a policy of his own, 
a policy that he could call on his followers to support, and 
invite the country to approve. It may be fairly urged that 
Mr. GLapsToNE ought to have given a reason for his new con- 
victions; but, as he has arrived at them, if he had not spoken 
on Monday night so as to make his party feel that they could 
rely on him as a leader, the days of his leadership would 
have been over. There is no blame whatever to be attached 
to him for taking a strong line about the Irish Church, for 
raising a definite issue, and saying as plainly as he could say 
that he would endeavour to put an end to the Irish Church as 
a State Church. On the contrary, we are very glad to get 
back to an era in politics when men think what they have got 
to say, and then say boldly what they mean. And even 
though it should be urged as a reproach to him that he says 
now what he has never said so strongly or so plainly before, it 
may be replied that he never spoke as he spoke on Monday 
night, because, perhaps, he had not himself advanced so far 
until he felt himself impelled by the force of a general move- 
ment, and still more because it would have been useless to have 
stirred the subject before public opinion in England was ripe 
enough to give him a chance of success. The time had come on 
Monday night, and he only said what it was quite necessary 
he should say, asa leader of his party, and as a statesman 
aspiring to guide the action of thecountry. But it was a very 
different thing to give notice of such a regular party move as 
a formal resolution on the Irish Church. This resolution can 
do no more than enable him to win a doubtful triumph over 
the Ministry, which, even if he wins it, will, it is to be feared, 
seriously add to the great difficulties he will have to encounter 
when he comes to lay a proposal for dealing with the Irish 
Church before Parliament. 

That before very long some proposal of the sort will be not 
only submitted to Parliament, but adopted by it, we do not 
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doubt ; and the Liberal party may probably be brought to 
unite on this question, and any point to which the Liberal 
“Party firmly and seriously adheres is sure to be carried in 
time. Nomistakes which Mr. GLapstone or any one else can 
make can save much longer a religious institution for which its 
friends have nothing to say except that it is a good sort 
of political garrison. But all religious controversies are 
bitter, and the controversies which the fate of the Irish 
Church will evoke will be especially bitter, because they affect 
the private fortunes ofso many individuals. It was, therefore, 
especially important to approach the subject of the Irish 
Church in a calm, conciliatory way; and, above all things, to 
avoid the imputation that a sudden desire to abolish it was 


not inspired by the love of justice, or of Ireland, but by a | 


paltry partisan ambition. If Mr. Guapstone had merely 
uttered a strong declaration of his opinions last Monday, and 
had taken occasion to renew and amplify this declaration, and 
given some general indication of his views on the Irish Church 
when the question of chartering and endowing the Catholic 
University is brought on, he would have been in a better 
position than he will be if the Resolution is carried. To have 
dealt gently with the English clergy, and to have convinced 
them slowly that they must look to the general good of the 
Empire, and to have suggested to them that, after all, it cannot 
be good policy to insist that a sound constitution shall be 
bound up with a rotten one, would have been wiser than to 
provoke alarm, and irritate them, by bringing forward 
a Resolution. Strange to say, in prudence, in the readiness 
to conciliate, in a combination of earnestness and breadth 
of view, Mr. GuapsTone was, in this Irish debate, far sur- 
ssed by Mr. Brieut. Mr. Disrakwi, with a worse case in 
his hands, often wins party victories over Mr. GLADSTONE ; 
but he finds Mr. Bricur far more difficult to deal with. Mr. 
Brieut’s land scheme occupied only a comparatively small 
portion of his speech; and although he has not removed 
the practical objections that may be made to it, he has 
shown that, if it would do any good at all, its mode of 
working would not be revolutionary. But it was the general 
tone of his speech, the feelings it indicated, and amount 
of reflection which was apparent in it, that gave it its 
air of superiority. Above all, it showed that Mr. 
Bricut is capable of making an honest attempt to under- 
stand and consider the position, views, and interests of 
persons with whom he disagrees. It will be curious, but 
it is by no means improbable, that when the next 
Liberal Ministry is formed—which, to deserve the name, must 
now include Mr. Bricgut—it will find, in Mr. Brient’s dispo- 
sition to look on great questions as questions for the people 
and the Empire, a counterbalance that will be much needed 
against Mr. GLApsTone’s burning wish to engage in party fights, 
and his tendency to see in great questions a battle-ground 
where he may try his strength against a political opponent. 


PRINCE NAPOLEON’S MISSION, 


RINCE NAPOLEON’S mission to Berlin suggests two 

inferences which might have been independently drawn 
from many notorious facts. If the peace of Europe had been 
absolutely secured, there would have been no room for excep- 
tional diplomacy ; and under a constitutional government con- 
fidential negotiations would scarcely have been entrusted to a 
Prince of the Imperial family. The Emperor of the Frencu 
three or four years ago, in one of his speculative moods, 
informed the Legislature that the Empire had many charac- 
teristics in common with the American Republic, and as long 
as the President exercised the principal authority in the 
United States, there was a plausible pretext for the alleged 
analogy ; but Mr. Jounson has since found, by painful expe- 
rience, that he is powerless against a popular majority. The 
Emperor NaPo.eon, on the other hand, provides his country 
with a policy, and in the selection of his agents he is princi- 
pally guided by their devotion to his own person, or by the 
identification of their interests with the maintenance of his 
dynasty. Prince Napo.zon, although he possesses consider- 
able ability, and although he is supposed to hold strong 
opinions, represents no French party when he is employed as 
a confidential agent of the Crown. His mission is important, 
because it is understood to proceed directly from the Evrrror, 
and not from the office of the Foreign Minister; and it is natu- 
rally supposed that some overture has been made to the Court 
of Prussia. As there are no diplomatic complications in 
Germany or in the West of Europe, the French communica- 
tions almost certainly relate to Turkey; and it is extremely 
desirable that Prussia should, if possible, be induced to concur 
with France in discouraging the agitation of the Eastern question. 


Two hypothetical explanations of Prince Narorron’s mise 
sion have been suggested. The Emperor of the Frexcu may 
intend to check the restless policy of Russia; or he may he 
preparing to join in an enterprise of which Russia alone wil] 
reap the benefit. According to the theory of alarmists 
Prince Napotron has been urging on Prussia the part of 5 
mediator between France and Russia, in the hope that a 
friendly Power may remove the doubts which are entertained 
at St. Petersburg as to French sincerity. Prince Gorrs- 
CHAKOFF, it is said, has hitherto rejected the overtures of the 
Emperor Naroteon for a joint interference in Turkey, sus- 
pecting that so sudden a reversal of French policy must be 
caused by some indirect motive. A prudent statesman ma 

be excused for pausing when his habitual opponent offers to 
anticipate his wishes without any possible profit to himself, 
Only a short time has elapsed since the French Government 
formally declared that its policy was identical with the policy 
of Austria, or, in other words, that both Powers had deter- 
mined to check the encroachments of Russia on Turkey. No 
circumstance is known to have occurred which could account 
for the caprice now imputed to the Emperor; nor could it be 
difficult, if he had determined to throw himself into the arms 
of Russia, to give pledges for the genuineness of his self- 
sacrificing resolution. No judicious politicians would deny 
the possibility of a wild act of inconsistency ; but until the 
intentions of the Emperor Napo.ron are disclosed, it seems 
reasonable to prefer a simpler interpretation of his acts, 
For some unknown reason, Russia has for two or three years 
been more than usually active in encouraging disaffection in 
the Turkish provinces, and it is generally believed that an 
insurrection has been organized in Bulgaria for the present 
spring, under promises of support from Servia, from Monte- 
negro, aud perhaps from the Danubian Principalities. The 
Cretan revolt is in the meantime kept alive by the aid of the 
Greek Government, and the experience of two years has 
shown that the Turkish forces, though they may maintain 
superiority in the field, are unable to crush the insurrection. 
If there were merely a quarrel between the Ottoman Govern- 
ment and its alien subjects, foreign Powers might perhaps 
tolerate the commencement of an interminable struggle, for the 
same reasons which prevent the interference of civilized States 
with the chronic anarchy of Spanish America; but the 
imminent risk to the peace of Europe fully justifies statesmen 
in their opposition to the intrigues of the restless enemy of 
Turkey. Indigenous discontent in Bosnia or Bulgaria would 
only be dangerous if it were supported by external force; 

nor would the Servians venture on a rupture with Turkey 
unless they were assured of Russian protection. Austria, 
which has the strongest motives for preventing an Eastern 
war, could easily restrain the turbulent little States on the 
Turkish border; and Russia will not give the signal of 
general disturbance until the friendly neutrality of Prussia is 
assured. ‘The Emperor Napo.eon seems, therefore, to judge 
rightly, if he adheres to his recent policy, in endeavouring to 
establish an influence at Berlin; and it may perhaps not be 
true that Prince NapoLeon threatened, if his proposals were 
rejected, to extend his journey, with similar objects, to Vienna 
and St. Petersburg. 


In former times the diplomatic activity of the French 
Government might have been regarded as a symptom of ap- 
proaching war; and, even a year ago, a collision with Prussia 
was only prevented by the prudence of Austria, and by the 
adherence of the South German States to the Prussian alliance. 
At present it is probably the wish, because it is the obvious 
interest, of the French Government to maintain peace, although 
the new organization of the army supplies additional resources 
for war. When a war with Germany seemed probable, the 
Emperor of the Frencu endeavoured to secure the friendship 
of Russia by favouring the Cretan insurrection, and by joining 
in menaces addressed to the Porte; but France, as well as 
Austria, afterwards recurred to the normal policy in which 
England for a time stood alone. For the moment the 
Emperor Naporron has nothing to ask of Russia in the 
West; and he will certainly never obtain anything from 


Russia in the East. Prussia has for the most part felt or . 


affected indifference to the fortunes of ‘Turkey, although it is 
impossible that the representative Power of Germany 
should desire the extension of Russian dominion over the 
valley of the Danube. The paramount expediency of 
maintaining peace furnishes amply sufficient reasons for 
discouraging the ambitious movements of Russia and © 
her clients; and if it is true that Prussia has concurred 
in the warnings which have been addressed to the Servian 
Government, there om be little doubt that the risk of 
war will be averted. It is indeed stated that the Servian 
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troops have been armed and prepared for the invasion 
of Turkey, but the Government of the Principality will 
not venture on an independent movement. Only a short 
time has passed since the Great Powers induced the Porte, 
against its will, to withdraw the garrisons of Belgrade and of 
the other Servian fortresses. The province is absolutely 
without any remaining grievance, and its Government is 
bound to keep faith with the patrons to whom it is indebted 
for the evacuation of the capital. The Prince of Roumanta 
can allege no plausible pretext for an attack on the Govern- 
ment which practically gives him protection against the 
encroachments of Russia. The Lower Danube may perhaps 
at some future time form the territory of a powerful State; 
but, in the actual condition of the country, nominal dependence 
on Turkey is preferable to practical absorption into the 
Russian Empire. The Roumans, as their name indicates, 
have not even the excuse for subserviency to Russia which 
consists in the use of a cognate branch of the Slavonic 
language; but perhaps their connexion with the Eastern 
Church prevails over any sympathies which might incline 
them to cultivate political relations with the Latin race. 
The obstinacy of the Cretan insurgents and of their allies 
on the mainland of Greece may furnish the advocates of 
opposite systems of Eastern policy with arguments in support 
of their respective opinions. The ability of the mountain 
tribes to resist the Government has been unexpectedly proved, 
and it is evident that the chiefs had reason, when they com- 
menced the struggle, to rely on foreign support. Every 
European Power, with the satisfactory exception of England, 
has at different times interfered on behalf of the Cretans by 
diplomatic remonstrances, and neutral cruisers have conferred 
great advantages on the insurgents by relieving them from the 
necessity of protecting the non-combatant population. The 
Greek Government, secure in its immunity from retaliation, 
has furnished the Cretans with men and materials of war, and 
it has proved the inefliciency of the Turkish navy in main- 
taining the blockade. If the events of the struggle could 
have been foreseen, the urgency of the advisers of the Porte 
in favour of submission to necessity would have been increased ; 
and the final issue is still doubtful; yet, on the other hand, 
the tenacity of the Government is justified by the post- 
ponement or abandonment of the insurrections which 
would almost certainly have followed the recognition of 
Cretan independence. Malcontents in all the Continental pro- 
vinces have taken warning by the firmness of the Govern- 
ment in retaining its hold on an insurgent province; and it 
has at the same time become evident that the Great Powers 
are not disposed to assist in the dismemberment of the 
Empire. It would not Lave been worth while for the SuLTan 
to purchase peace in Crete at the cost of a civil war in 
Bulgaria or in Thessaly ; and the precedent of a compulsory 
surrender of territory might probably have been fatal. In 
itself the annexation of Crete to the kingdom of Greece 
would have been perhaps the most desirable result of the 
insurrection, but the ‘Turkish Government has taken a sound 
view of the policy which conduces to its own interests and 
safety. Notwithstanding the voluminous lists of grievances 
which have been collected on behalf of the Cretan insurgents, 
their substantial ground of quarrel was, not that they were 
oppressed, but that they wished to become independent, or 
to transfer their allegiance to Greece. There is no reason 
for cultivating moral disapprobation of their conduct, but 
a Government which rules over a multitude of subject 
races cannot afford to allow that disaffection is a reason for 
renouncing the sovereignty of one of its provinces. If it is 
ultimately found impossible to reconquer the interior of 
the island, it will be less injurious to the authority of the 
Porte to have acquiesced in the fortune of war than to 
have yielded in the first instance to menace. The prospect 
of a long-continued struggle will not be tempting to insur- 
gents unless they are thoroughly in earnest. On the Continent 
the hostility of the Greek kingdom will be less embarrassing 
in an island; and it is not yet certain that the example 
set by Athens will be followed at Belgrade or Bucharest. The 
Cretan conflict, though its horrors have probably been ex- 
aggerated, is a melancholy spectacle ; but it is a less evil that 
there should be bloodshed in a single island than that it 
should extend over all the European part of the Turkish 
Empire. It is only in Peace Societies, such as the remarkable 
club which has been formed under the presidency of Gaxi- 
BALDI, that a recourse to arms is considered as the remedy for 
all political evils. It is not for the sake of the Turks, but for 
suke of peace, that reasonable politicians wish well to the 
Supposed efforts of Prince Narotron at Berlin. 


MR. DISRAELI AND THE PHILOSOPHERS. . 


2. een & lain how it was that he had to fice 
the unexpected culty of a movement to remedy the 
evils under which Ireland is said to suffer,‘Mr. Drsrarwi 
found one very peculiar cause of the sudden embarrassment 
in which he was placed. It was, he said, the doing of the 
philosophers. There are not many of them, but they do a 
vast deal of mischief, and, more especially, manage to 
make Mr. DiskaELt very uncomfortable. Very much the 
same thing Bony as he assured his hearers, in the 
last century. There were a set of philosophers in news- 
France—bad, unscrupulous, but most unpleasantly witty 
and learned people—who wrote and wrote until at last 
they set going the awful French Revolution. In the 
same malignant, foolish, but powerful way, there are a 
set of philosophers who are getting up a terrible revolution 
against Mr. Disraexi, and the mode they adopt is to write in 
papers. There is scarcely a leading article, Mr. Disrar.i 
said, that strikes you at all which is not really written by a 
philosopher ; just as Eastern travellers tell us that there is 
scarcely a mass of flowers anywhere in those parts without 
a serpent in them, or a piece of grass which is not marked 
with the track of a wild beast. We have all talked prose, 
it seems, for years without knowing it, and nothing can be 
more surprising than to hear that the bulk of lead- 
ing articles are written by philosophers. From the 
black list we suppose, however, Mr. DisragLi would 
except the leading articles of his Conservative friends. 
They are certainly not written by philosophers in the bad 
sense, but then Mr. Disrakxi only said that the articles which 
struck him as in some way remarkable were written by philo- 
sophers, and his supporters write what probably does not 
strike him as very remarkable. It is the people who attack 
Mr. Disrae xi that are called philosophers, and whose attacks 
make him uncomfortable. Calmly as he can bear attacks 
made on him in the House of Commons, he has on several 
occasions shown an extraordinary sensitiveness to the very 
frank comments which have been made on him by adversaries 
who write. It seems to cut him to the quick to be told in 
print that he has “ the soul of a valet.” Perhaps he may see 
that it is exactly the sort of thing he would have said 
if he had been the critic, and had had to judge the career of a 
man like himself. But he did mean something by his sneer, 
He meant to hurt people whom he could not otherwise reach, 
by calling them philosophers. And what he meant was this, 
that he had escaped from being a philosopher by going into 
the House of Commons, and by entering freely into practical 
life; and that this was so very superior a line that no one 
who had not done as he had done was fit to judge him. In 
short, he thinks that English politics can only be properly 
judged by those who personally embark in the struggles of 
party; and that, in order to enjoy its due and fair influence, 
the English press is far too little guided and influenced by 
persons who possess this qualification. 

Is this true? Is there anything in the facts to correspond to 
the statement that the English press is in the hands of philo- 
sophers, and that it would rise in importance and esteem if it 
better reflected the tone of men who have caught the true 
House of Commons air, and who talk and write in a language 
of recognised political circles? As it seems to us, nothing 
could be further from the truth. To live in the atmo- 
sphere of a coterie, a clique, or a party, is one of the 
greatest disadvantages a writer can have. Nothing of the 
slightest use in judging of politics is to be learnt from 
the petty gossip of political circles, from the idle, feverish 
twaddle of political ladies, or from the last recipients 
of the last piece of false or unimportant news. It may 
even be doubted whether a person is better qualified for 
political writing by being in the House of Commons. He 
cannot help wishing his side to win, and resenting the evil 
agencies which have led to his being beaten on a division. 
He is apt to be overwhelmed by the extreme difliculties 
which beset every private member who tries to carry 
measures of his own. The tendency of the English press is 
indeed to be scarcely philosophical enough, to shrink too much 
from definite opinions, to write unmeaning, trimming articles, 
concealing vague confused thoughts under a little club slang. 
It would indeed be a most serious fault if the English press 
rushed into the opposite error, and cultivated paradoxes for the 
love of paradox, recommended foolish impracticable measures, 
and, under the affectation of philosophy, tried to palm off the 
sallies of an audacious ignorance on the public. ‘This would 
be very bad, but nothing at all like it isto be found. To 
be too timid, too dependent on great names, tuo unxious to 


have the credit of respectability, is the fault of the Hnglish 
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press, rather than any excess of philosophical dogmatism. 
Clear, strong thought, in moderate and just, even though tell- 
ing and pointed, language, is the real desideratum of our press. 
So long as a writer respects facts, he can scarcely, in England, 
go too far or be too bold in expressing an opinion. If by a 
philosopher Mr. DisrazLI means a writer who makes asser- 
tions without any ground for making them, a philosopher is 
certainly a person who can do no good by writing. But is this 
at all a characteristic of the English press? On the contrary, 
one of the most useful functions it performs is to suggest how 
very necessary it is to get at the facts, and how impossible it 
is to judge at all unless the facts are known. On the whole 
question of Irish land, for example, a writer performs a useful, 
although a humble, task who candidly says that he does not 
know, and cannot get at enough facts to enable him to judge 
what ought to be done, but that inquiries must be pursued in 
this or that direction, and that certain objections to schemes for 
dealing with Irish land which have been urged ought to be 
candidly met and overcome. To do this is certainly not to 
do much, but it is to do what it is highly advantageous should 
be done by some one. 


Mr. Disrazxt has himself been not only a philosopher, but 
among the chief of philosophers, if by philosophy is meant the 
habit of writing leading articles, novels, biographies, and 
other literary productions, which are specially characterized 
by crotchets, half-truths, and lively misrepresentations. No 
one has written so much brilliant current literature, and no 
one has written so much sheer unmitigated nonsense in it. 
He has sported with his readers in a way that places him 
beyond rivalry. No philosopher of the present day, not even 
when he is proposing the wildest scheme for the union of 
Churches or the division of Irish lands, ever approaches the 
audacious tomfoolery of Coningsby and Sybil, and of treating 
Lord GrorGe BEentTINCK as a statesman. Mr. certainly 
has had his fling in his day. But then he gave up being 
a philosopher, and took to practical politics; and this has 
done him so much good, and enabled him to see so much 
better what is wise and just and true, that he is now 
most anxious to save the public from being led away by 
the wiles of the wicked set to which he used to belong. 
He certainly has had a most wonderful success, and no 
wonder he admires himself for winning it. It is strange 
that an ex-philosopher and journalist should have become 
Prime Minister, but it seems still more wonderful when the 
character of his philosophy is called to remembrance. To 
write Coningsby and Sybil required great cleverness, but to 
get over having written them required very astonishing clever- 
ness. As a political leader Mr. Disrakxi has fairly won his 
promotion; and there is something very satisfactory in 
finding that by any arts, and with any amount of ability, 
everything. is to be got, in England, by those who start 
under disadvantages. Mr. Disrae.i’s Premiership is a prize 
which he has succeeded in obtaining with the general good 
wishes of those who like to see courage and originality re- 
warded. But when he asks philosophers—that is, writers 
of current literature—to come in and do likewise, to follow 
him into practical life, and to seek for enlightenment where 
he has found it, they may naturally pause. Is Mr. Disrar.i’s 
success so very attractive? To a man inside the political 
world it is an immense success to be Premier, but to a 
philosopher or outsider there is a dark side in being such 
a Premier as Mr. Disrazti1. The game hardly seems worth 
the candle. Being Premier sounds magnificent; but then, 
from the philosophical point of view, it has its drawbacks. 
As an aim of human life, it does not seem perfectly satis- 
factory to be obliged to do what Mr. Disraxxi is obliged to 
do—to lower himself to the coarse prejudices of parsons 
and squires, to have to talk tall talk about the cause of reli- 
gion and the side of the angels; to pretend to have a policy 
about Ireland, and then to be found out in having none; to 
be educating a stupid, stiff-necked party, and then to have to 
deny that he has been educating them ; to have his old speeches 
brought up) against him, and then to say the exact oppo- 
site, and then to assure the House that his historical conscience 
satisfied him that he has all along kept on saying the same 
thing. Philosophy seems to philosophers as good a thing as 
this, and likely to make them happier, honester, and perhaps 
more useful than if they listened to the voice of the charmer, 
and threw away independence and leisure and impartiality in 
order to obtain the proud privilege of talking rhetoric below 
the gangway, in the hope of some day talking rhetoric 
above it. 


AMERICA, 

T appears by the telegraphic despatches that 
I articles of presented 
American House of Representatives to the Senate. At one 
time the House had determined to limit the charges to nine 
strictly technical articles, relating exclusively to the dismissal 
of Mr. Stanton, to the appointment of General Lorenzo 
Tuomas as Secretary for War, and to the alleged con 
of the Presipent in directing General Emery to disobey the 
Army Appropriation Act. The last charge was distinctly 
disproved by General Emery himself; but the House of Repre- 
sentatives apparently hopes that the Senate will, like the 
managers of the impeachment, decide against the eyj- 
dence. The object of the limitation of the articles was 
to shorten the proceedings as far as possible; and it may 
also have been thought, by some members of the majority, 
that it was due to their own consistency to dispense with 
charges which they had rejected in December as insufficient 
grounds for impeachment. At the last moment General 
But er induced the House to admit additional articles setting 
out some of the more violent passages in speeches delivered 
by the Preswpent at Washington, or during his Northern tour 
in 1867. One of the Democratic members asked, not in- 
appropriately, whether the House was prepared to inquire 
into the attacks made on the PresiDENT in Congress, as well 
as into the retaliatory vituperation of Congress by the Pre- 
siDENT. General Butter and Mr. STEVENS are as coarse 
and violent in their language as Mr. Jounson; nor has it 
ever been held, in the United States, that public speakers 
were officially responsible for words used in the street or 
on the platform. The original articles of the impeach- 
ment will perhaps sustain a conviction, if the Senate holds 
that a mistake in the law is one of the high crimes and mis- 
demeanours which are defined in the Constitution by being 
placed in the same class with bribery and treason. An argu- 
ment in favour of General BuTLer’s charges might be founded 
on their greater relevance to the real ground of impeachment. 
It is not for dismissing a Cabinet officer, but for obstinate 
resistance to the dominant party, that Mr. Jounson is prose- 
cuted. The people of the United States are the proper judges 
of the policy of their representatives, and it seems probable 
that the majority will approve of the impeachment. ‘The 
officious supporters of Republican policy in England applaud 
the proposed deposition of the PresipEent, not because his 
conduct has been illegal or unconstitutional, but on the ground 
of his political opinions. If a strong anti-slavery President 
had thwarted a Democratic majority in Congress, it would have 
been discovered that under the Constitution the Executive was 
intended to be independent of the Legislature. The pretensions 
which have been lately asserted by Congress are entirely novel, 
although they may possibly prove beneficial. Mr. Pierce 
and Mr. Bucuanan were in the habit of reproving the Re- 
publican party in language as strong as any which has been 
used by Mr. Jounson. ‘hat the Presipent has, at various 
times, delivered foolish and mischievous speeches, even his 
counsel will scarcely be prepared to deny ; but if he is removed 
from office by the judgment of the Senate, his functions will 
devolve upon Mr. Wabe, who a year ago recommended, in 
a public speech in Kansas, the distribution among the poor of 
the superfluous property of the rich. : 

The Senate has perhaps been hasty in making preparations 
for the trial before it had constituted itself into a Couwt. 
Rules have been devised and adopted, chiefly for the purpose 
of shortening the proceedings; and some of the Senators have 
disputed the right of the presiding officer to give a vote as & 
member of the Court. It may be hoped that the Cuzer JusTIcE, 
although he is a strong political antagonist of the PREsIDENT, 
will recall the Senate to a sense of its judicial responsibilities. 
He has already disapproved of the admission of articles 
of impeachment before the Court was formed, and he may 
probably hold that the rules of procedure ought to have been 
framed under the same authority. The Senate will perhaps 
defer to the opinion of the Cuier Justice on the important 
question of allowing the counsel for the Presipent to discuss 
the constitutional validity of the Tenure of Office Act. In all 
legal cases affecting person or property the Supreme Court 
exercises the exclusive power of declaring whether a statute 
is conformable to the Constitution; but the extraordinary 
jurisdiction of the Senate, acting as a Court of Impeachment, 
might perhaps be held to embrace the same issue. If the 
objections to the Act which form the Presivent’s real defence 
are excluded from the consideration of the Court, it seems to 
follow that a President must obey the legislation of Congress, 
however openly it might be opposed to the Constitution. Ifa 
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law were passed directing the President to confer dukedoms 
on the Governors of States, or to reduce the negroes of the 
North to slavery, he must, according to the contention of the 
managers of the impeachment, commit acts which the Supreme 
Court would afterwards undoubtedly declare to be treasonable. 
Foreigners have no right to deliver a positive opinion on the 
sovereignty of Congress, but they may confidently assert that 
till lately Congress was not held by any citizen of the 
United States to be sovereign; nor was it doubted that, in 
extreme cases, the Presiznt must judge for himself whether 
a given course of conduct was constitutional. 


The Senate has, as might have been expected, overruled 
the objection to its competency which was founded on the 
non-representation in its body of the Southern States. The 
Presipenr himself could scarcely have urged the argument, 
inasmuch as he was himself elected solely by the votes of the 
Northern States. Whatever doubts may attach to the wisdom 
of either House in its general policy, it is evident that both 
Houses of Congress must assume that they are properly 
constituted for the discharge of all their duties. The 
alternative assumption would either leave the United States 
without President or Congress, or it would overrule all 
the legislation of three years by admitting the Southern 
States unconditionally under their old Constitutions. The 
Democratic Senators who raised the difliculty can scarcely 
have believed that their objection ought to prevail. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the impeachment will be conducted 
as a legal trial, or as a political debate. Mr Srevens, in the 
House, dared the Senate to retract its own repeated declara- 
tions that the statute questioned by the PREsIDENT was con- 
stitutionally valid ; but judges are not bound by the assertions 
of political disputants, and many Senators may in their legis- 
lative capacity have agreed with Mr. Stevens that the country 
must be regenerated by measures outside the Constitution. In 
the probable event of a conviction on the articles of impeach- 
ment, it will be the duty of the Court to consider whether the 
charges justify removal from office. The Presipent is entitled 
to the benefit of the statement that his formal disobedience was 
intended only as a preliminary measure to a motion which 
would have brought the whole dispute under cognisance of 
the Supreme Court. But for the misunderstanding with 
General Grant, to which the Presipent gives a harsher name, 
the question would have been raised with perfect regularity ; 
and even under present circumstances it is possible that the 
Supreme Court might, by its judgment on the motion for 
a quo warranto, retrospectively justify the very act for which 
Mr. Jounson is impeached. Grave American statesmen not 
immediately mixed up with the pending controversy probably 
regard the constitutional question as to the respective powers 
of the Presipent and Congress as far more important than the 
immediate struggle for power between the Republicans and the 
Democrats. The English agitators to whom Mr. Apaqs the other 
day paid the exceptional and exclusive compliment of admitting 
them to a public interview, in their profuse adulation of the 
dominant American party, committed an act of disrespect to a 
foreign nation, while they only intended to sacrifice the 
dignity of their own country. It isan impertinence to de- 
nounce slaveowners in an address to an American Minister 
who received his credentials when slavery was one of the 
institutions of the United States. It is almost surprising that 
the followers of GarisaLDI, who affect to advocate universal 
peace, were not guilty of the further blunder of congratulating 
Mr. Apas on the impeachment of his official superior. Many 
Englishmen far above the intellectual level of Mr. Braes 
commit the same blunder of identifying themselves with an 
American party, instead of regarding the nation through all 
its changes of policy as a continuous whole. It is not 
use Mr, WapE may become President for a few months, 

and certainly not because Mr. Jounson may be deposed, 
that observers doubt the policy of the impeachment, or 
suspend their opinion. One result of the probable con- 
Viction and sentence will concern foreign States, for Mr. 
Wave will have the opportunity of forming a new Cabinet, 
and it is expected that, under his Presidency, Mr. Sumner 
will succeed Mr. Sewarp as Secretary of State. Although 
some of Mr. Sumner’s speeches have been unjust and 
unfriendly to England, his influence as Chairman of the 
nate Committee of Foreign Affairs has, on the whole, 
used in favour of peace; and his great ability would 
Probably be applied to the same object as Secretary of State. 
Alter a lingering controversy there is generally an advantage 
m a change of persons, which facilitates the adoption of new 
methods, and the tacit abandonment of untenable arguments. 
It is not improbable that in other respects the removal of the 
RESIDENT from office would tend to public convenience ; but 


it is doubtful whether the precedent of a political impeach- 
ment will not outweigh the advantage of renewed harmony 
between the Presipent and Congress. 


THE IRISH REFORM BILL. 


Ts Trish Reform Bill is very uninteresting to most 
Englishmen, for they feel even less qualified to discuss it 
than a Scotch Reform Bill; but it so happens that the 
measure framed by the Ministry offers some points of general 
application, and of considerable importance. In the first 
place, the borough franchise is to be fixed at a hard and fast 
line of 41. This is said to be very convenient in Ireland, 
and to be specially adapted to the circumstances of the 
country. Very likely this may be so, but it involves a com- 
plete departure from the principles on which the English Bill 
of last Session was passed. It was then urged on the Govern- 
ment that, if personal payment of rates was to be taken 
as the condition of exercising the suffrage, by far the most 
convenient plan was to fix on a figure below which the tenant 
should not pay his rates, and thus should have no claim to 
enjoy the suffrage. The very poor, it was said, could not 
and would not pay, and the sensible thing was to recognise 
this, and to look to the landlord for the payment of rates 
when the tenancy was below a certain figure. But the 
Government strongly resisted this. It was against all their 
principles. It was drawing a hard and fast line; it was 
shutting out the residuum; it was preventing an honest, 
intelligent, Conservative pauper from qualifying himself to 
support the party he adores. They prevailed; and every 
householder was allowed to qualify, and no householder: 
in a Parliamentary borough was allowed to compound. This 
arrangement was successful as a temporary device for 
carrying the Reform Bill through Parliament. Mr. Sanp- 
rorp told the House on Thursday night what a surprise 
and blow it was to him and the bulk of the Conservative party 
when they came back after dinner and found that their leader 
had suddenly, without consulting them, sacrificed the com- 
pound householder altogether. They had been invited to 
come and vote as one man for his preservation, and in the 
short period of their absence to take a little refreshment they 
discovered he had been voted out of existence. Mr. Disrak.i 
was wise in his generation, and no move he made in the whole, 
of last Session contributed more to the success of his Bill. But 
the practical inconveniences have been enormous. It is true 
that, at his own borough of Northampton, Lord HEN.ey says 
the abolition of the compounder has worked most satis- 
factorily. But everywhere else he_is longing to come to 
life again, and the whole machinery of municipal administra- 
tion is thrown suddenly out of gear by his extinction. The 
pressure which will be put on the Ministry to allow of his 
revival will be irresistible ; and even if he continues dead and 
buried till next year, one of the first acts of a Reformed Parlia- 
ment will probably be to call him to life again. Mr. Harpy even. 
went so far as to introduce a new principle with regard to the 
payment of rates, which was quite unlike the principle insisted 
on last Session. He said that what the Ministry wanted was,, 
not that the tenant should pay the rates, but that he should be 
liable for them if some one else did not pay them. If this 
is all, nothing would be simpler than to restore compounding, 
and to enact that, if the landlord did not pay the rates, the 
tenant should be bound to pay them. As the landlord would 
always pay the rates, the tenant would incur no risk by this 
enactment, and would go and stay on the register as a matter 
of course. But this is household suffrage pure and simple, 
which the Ministry, out of deference to their supporters, still 
affect to think a dangerous and impermissible thing. It would 
let in the very poor, who are sometimes represented as formid- 
able anarchists, and sometimes as the bulwark of the Consti- 
tution, and the best Conservatives to be found anywhere. To 
avoid the danger of letging in the very poor vote, the only 
way is to establish a lin®below which tenants shall neither pay 
rates nor vote. This is exactly what it is now proposed to do 
in Ireland, but what the Ministry scout the idea of allowing 
in England. No reason can be given for the difference, except 
that this arrangement will be very convenient for Ireland. 
But the existing arrangement in England is so very incon- 
venient that, if its continuance is to be tested by its convenience, 
it is at an end. , 

In two other most important points the Irish Bill also involves 
a departure from those haphazard rules which were called 
the principles of last Session. In England it was one of the 
especial boasts of the Ministry that ~~ would not permit a 
single borough to be disfranchised. It was eminently Con- 
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servative to keep up the political existence of even the smallest, 
the most decaying, and the rottenest of boroughs. But ever 
since the Reform Bill of last Session was well through the 
House, Mr. Disracxt has been edging out of a position which 
he felt was a false one. And now that he has had to deal with 
Ireland, he throws over the principle altogether. Six Irish 
boroughs are to be disfranchised. In one case, that of Port- 
arlington, no disguise is to be thrown over its disfranchise- 
ment, for the seat it loses is to be given to Dublin. The other 
five boroughs are to be merged in new divisions of the counties 
in which they are situated. This is no good to the boroughs, 
and involves a very bad plan of redistribution. Few borough 
voters would have a vote for the county, as the qualification for 
the county is half as high again, and it is trifling with a 
borough voter who has hitherto exercised a considerable in- 
fluence in his own small constituency, to ask him to console 
himself with the advantage of having a minute particle of 
power in a county constituency. And if the borough voter 
gains little or nothing by this mode of dealing with him, 
Ireland certainly loses by it. If Irish boroughs are to be 
disfranchised, and Irish counties are to have more members, 
the nation as a whole must wish that the boroughs which 
are smallest, and poorest, and most rotten, should be dis- 
franchised, and that the counties which have the best title to 
an increase of representation shall receive it. But neither 
of these ends is attained by the Ministerial proposal. It is 
true that the boroughs to be disfranchised are small and 
insignificant, and the counties to be endowed with new repre- 
sentatives are large and important. But, among all Irish 
voroughs, those to be disfranchised are not those most deserv- 
ing their fate. They are chosen for the purely artificial reason 
that they are isolated in big counties. The counties which 
are to receive new members are large and important, but they 
do not stand at the head of all the counties of Ireland. They, 
in their turn, are chosen because they happen to have little 
boroughs in them which may be conveniently sacrificed. An 
accidental and arbitrary arrangement of this sort issure to give 
just cause for dissatisfaction, and if five Irish boroughs are to 
yield up their members to Irish counties, the only sensible and 
straightforward plan is to cut away the five smaller boroughs, 
and give their members to the largest counties. And this capri- 
cious scheme of connecting the disfranchised borough with the 
county in which it happens to be situated has led the Ministry 
into another curious departure from the modei of the 
English Act. In order, we suppose, that the borough voter 
may have a hope that he will not be altogether swamped in 
the new constituency to which he is transposed, he is not to 
be merged in the county constituency at large, but in a 
special section of that constituency carved out for him by 
dividing the county to which he belongs. A third member 
is in several instances to be given to counties; but the third 
member is to be given, not to the county at large, but to a 
new division of it. The effect of this is to prevent the appli- 
cation of that system of the representation of minorities which 
is so dear to many politicians, and which the Lords success- 
fully forced on the Commons last Session. It illustrates 
the great difference of being out of office and of being in office 
that, if the Bill in its present shape ever reaches the Lords, it 
will be the pleasant duty of Lord Carrns to justify and advo- 
cate this manifest departure from the principle which last year 
he persuaded his fellow peers was about their very last hope 
of political salvation. 

The Ministerial proposal also makes us see that there is a 
political question looming in a not very remote distance which 
is a most important one, and that is the question whether the 
Ballot shall not be introduced in Ireland. The Ministers say 
that the representation of the counties must be increased, and 
the majority of Irishmen would probably agree with them; but 
then the majority of Irishmen insist that without the Ballot an 
increase in the county representation would be no gain to 
ireland. Englishmen who dislike the Ballot must listen to the 
arguments of those who ask for the Ballot in Ireland, before 
they reject the demand. So moderate, so temperate, and so 
reasonable a politician as Lord Durrerin has recently ex- 
pressed his opinion that in Ireland the Ballot is a necessity. 
‘Lhe reason is that in Ireland the tenantry are notoriously of 
a diferent way of thinking from their landlords on most poli- 
tical questions, but they are coerced into voting as their land- 
lords wish, because they only hold their tenancies at will, and 
sacrifice their political convictions to the fear of ruining their 
families. It may be said that exactly the same thing happens 
in England. But this is not true. The bulk ot English 
tenants are quite happy to vote with their landlords. ‘They 
belong to the same political system to which he belongs, 


‘They go for the most part to the same Church. They have 


been brought up in feelings of affection to him and his family, 
They think that, on whatever side of the House he may sit, 
he will generally take a good sound agricultural view of things, 
and experience amply justifies the belief. Every now and 
then a tenant is coerced by his landlord; it would be a ve 
good thing if any means of preventing this coercion could be 
devised. But coercion is quite the exception in England, and 
it may be reasonably contended that it would be a mistake, in 
order to provide against these exceptional cases, to expose 
ourselves to the evils which the Ballot brings with it. But 
in Ireland there is a totally different state of things. The 
tenants have distinct political opinions, which, in most ca 
are precisely opposite to the opinions of their landlords. They 
belong to a different religion; they ask for changes in the 
political and social condition of Ireland to which the 
family traditions of the landlord, the tone of the society 
to which he belongs, and his pecuniary interests, all make 
him bitterly opposed. To give the tenant under such cir- 
cumstances a vote, and to leave him open to coercion, is a 
mere mockery. It may be right to let the landlord have the 
sole political power, but it cannot be right to let him have it 
indirectly by making a poor Catholic tenant, full of his dreams 
of fixity of tenure or compensation for improvements, go to the 
poll on pain of seeing himself, wife, and children turned out of 
doors, and vote for a candidate who is pledged to support the 
Established Church at all hazards, and who thinks that every 
landlord has an inalienable right to all improvements, and that 
tenancies at will are the very best form of land tenure the art 
of man ever devised. Many inequalities, much injustice in 
politics, and many hardships on individuals must be endured 
in every country; but this is really too monstrous; and if 
boroughs are to be distranchised in some of which at least the 
exponents of the feelings of the majority of Irishmen have a 
strength which enables them to secure the seat, and these 
boroughs are to be merged in counties where the landlords 
are at once poweriul, determined, and hostile to the wishes 
of the majority, the cry for the Ballot will be very strong 
indeed. We have no wish that the question should be 
prejudged. In everything, and especially in everything Irish, 
it is necessary to hear both sides; and until the landlords 
have had a fair opportunity of saying what they may have 
to say in their detence, no impartial person ought to ven- 
ture to pronounce an opinion. But it is no use shutting our 
eyes to make ourselves comfortable, and it must be confessed 
that there seems to be a primd facie case for the Ballot in 
Ireland which there is not in any other part of the United 
Kingdom. 


THE FRENCH EMPEROR’S PAMPHLET. 


HE Emperor Napo.eon has published one of the oddest 
pamphlets which ever proceeded from sovereign or 
subject. ‘The strangeness of the publication consists not in 
its contents, which are principally composed of well-known 
and formal documents; but, although there is nothing new or 
surprising in the pamphlet itself, the motives which caused the 
compilation are almost inexplicable. The French nation is 
reminded at great length that it has on four or five occasions 
voted away its liberties, in favour of the House of Bonaparte, 
by universal suffrage. After the successful conspiracy of 
Brumaire NaroLeon was acknowledged as First Consul for ten 
years, by nearly four millions of votes. In 1802, rejecting the 
awkward proposal of the Senate to double his term of office, 
the First Consuz was confirmed in his power for life by a 
vote of three millions and a half. Two years later a some- 
what smaller majority voted for the hereditary Empire, and it 
became unnecessary for an absolute ruler to ask for any 
further ratification of his unlimited power. It is not impro- 
bable that in 1814 the abdication of the Emrexor would 
have been approved by a great majority of voters; but 
his heir is justified in stating that the bulk of the po- 
pulation has supported the family of Naroteon whenever 
its opinion has been asked. ‘The precedent of an appeal to 
universal suffrage had first been established in 1793, when 
the Republican Constitution, which never came into practical 
existence, was adopted by less than two millions of votes. 
After an interval of nearly fifty years from the beginning of 
the First Empire, Prince Louis Naro.ron repeated, with re- 
markable fidelity, the conduct of his uncle in effecting 4 
revolution, and in obtaining the popular sanction of his con- 
duct. In both attempts skill and fortune enabled him to 
improve on his original, for the conspiracy of 1851 was more 
carefully planned and more adroitly executed than the plot of 
1799, and the bold usurpation of the PresipenT was approv' 
by seven millions and a half of voters. An equal number 
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had in 1848 taken part in the Presidential election, and as 
five millions and a half of votes had been given to the heir of 
the Bonarartes, who was then personally unknown, the con- 
fidence of the Presment in his popularity was as reasonable 
as it proved to be well founded. The vote of 1852 re- 
established or sanctioned the Consular Constitution, and in 
strict conformity with the precedent of 1800 the tenure of 
the PresipENt’s power was limited to ten years; but the new 
system ripened more rapidly than the Consulate, and in the 
course of the same year the Empire was resuscitated by the 
authority of nearly eight millions of voters. 


Since that time Naporzon III. has confirmed his power in 
France, and he has acquired great influence in Europe. By 
means of his alliance with England in the Crimean war he 
took a high rank in the councils of nations, and he gratified 
the pride of his countrymen by the Italian campaign of 1859, 
in which he personally commanded the army. A rash 
enterprise in Mexico, which might under favourable circum- 
stances have given additional lustre to his reign, ended in 
utter failure in consequence of the disappointment of his 
calculations on the result of the American civil war. In 
other respects the Emprror’s diplomacy has, during three or 
four years, been on the whole unsuccessful. In his irritation 
on account of the backwardness of England in the Polish 
quarrel with Russia, Napoteon III. threw away the only 
opportunity of checking the progress of German unity. It 
was fortunate for Germany, for England, and probably for 
France, that the Emperor refused to co-operate with the 
English Government in the defence of Denmark; but from 
that time the ultimate triumph of Prussia became inevitable. 
The establishment of a Power of the first order on the frontier 
of France was unwelcome to the national pride, and probably 
the annoyance which has resulted may in some degree have 
affected the popularity of the Emperor; but the remedy which 
he has provided, in the form of an increase of the army, seems 
to have produced graver dissatisfaction than the progress of 
German unity. No Government can effectually guard against 
occasional dissatisfaction with its foreign policy, nor would any 
prudent ruler stake the fortunes of his dynasty on uninter- 
rupted prosperity and on freedom from error. If Napoteon III. 
has committed blunders, he has also achieved considerable 
triumphs, and Solferino is more than a set-off against the 
doubtful injury to France which may be attributed to Sadowa. 
At home he has preserved peace and order for fifteen years, 
and he has enriched the country by a wise commercial policy. 
The increase of the national debt may disturb the minds of 
economists, but, as it has not been followed by the imposition 
of new taxes, it creates no discontent among the people. A 
gratuitous recapitulation of the grounds of his title seems to 
be as imprudent as flight when no man pursues. 

There can be no advantage in discussing the validity of 
rights which are founded on universal suffrage ; and it is more 
important for a Government that it should exist in fact than 
that it should educe a divine right from descent, or from 
the modern consecration of the ballot-box. The Emperor 
reprints in his pamphlet a proclamation in which, as Pre- 
sident, he contended that the chief of the State must be 
responsible, and that, consequently, he ought to have the right of 
appealing to the people whenever he thought a general vote 
advisable. As it is not to be supposed that any President 
or Emperor would consult universal suflrage in times of 
disaffection or discontent, responsibility to the people only 
means freedom from responsibility to any other authority in 
the State. All the so-called piébiscites have been used merely 
ior the confirmation of power acquired by entirely different 
methods; nor can the reigning dynasty be condemned by a 
popular vote until it has been already overthrown. ‘The 
existing Constitution apparently satisfies the numerical majority 
of Frenchmen, although the educated and political classes are 
bitterly discontented with the alliance between an absolute 
ruler and a peasantry which regards equality too much to 
care greatly for freedom. If the continuance of the Empire 
were referred to a vote, there would be no difficulty in in- 
ducing eight or ten millions of voters to express their pre- 
ference for the Napoleonist system over a Republic ora limited 
monarchy, It is, however, impossible to suppose that the 
EMreror can meditate an appeal which would unsettle the 
foundations of his dynasty. The most inveterate gambler 
Would abstain from throwing the dice when he could at the 
best only keep his winnings. 

In the absence of any other plausible conjecture, it may be 
assumed that the Emprror wishes to caution the Legislative 
Body against the partially independent course which it has 
pursued in the discussion of the laws on the press and the 
umy. All the millions of votes which have been given to 


Consul, President, or Emperor may be used as an argu- 
ment against the pretensions of ambitious Assemblies. 
NapPoLeon III. well knows that the founder of his dynasty 
was more absolute than the ancient Kings of France, 
or the Emperors of Russia; yet he infers that his 
authority was legitimate, and that it was beneficial to the 
country. He has himself wisely recognised the necessity 
of allowing the representatives of the country a larger 
share in legislation; but in his pamphlet he carefully repro- 
duces the restrictions imposed on the great bodies of the State 
by his Constitution of 1852. Although some relaxation 
has since been introduced, the Legislative Body is still pro- 
hibited from introducing a Bill, from censuring a Minister, 
and from interfering with the administration of the country. 
The Ministers are responsible to the Emperor alone, and, as 
the Presipent observed in 1852, it is not intended that time 
should be wasted “in vain interpellations, in frivolous accusa- 
“ tions, and in violent struggles, of which the object was to over- 
“throw one Minister for the purpose of substituting another.” 
It would have been unreasonable to republish either the Con- 
stitution or the contemporary interpretation and comment, 
if the Emperor had been satisfied with the conduct of the 
Legislative Body, or if he had meditated any extension of its 
powers. A year ago he told the authorities of a provincial 
town that he breathed more freely among the people than in 
the midst of politicians; and probably he now hopes that the 
peasantry will sympathize with the ruler who is misunderstood 
by journalists and orators. His confidence would perhaps 
be justified if any crisis were impending, but to foreigners it 
seems that he is launching a lifeboat in the calmest of seas. 
It is not certain whether the Opposition in the Legislative 
Body will regard the pamphlet as a menace, but it may con- 
fidently be asserted that it will give pleasure to none except 
the enemies of the dynasty. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S CONVERSION. 


— is nothing which ought to cause surprise 1n a states- 
man’s conversion. That he is a statesman is a suflicient 
reason for his liability to change. We might go further, and 
lay it down that no man is worthy of the statesman’s name 
who is not open, not only to new views, but to the constant 
and recurrent necessity of adapting himself to circumstances. 
Popular language, when it speaks of the political mind as 
distinguished from the doctrinaire, witnesses not only to a 
practical truth, but to its absolute and ruling necessity in the 
art of government. China, the Papacy, the old Austrian 
policy, Bourbonism are proverbial instances of what comes of 
an iron consistency and the Von Possumus. But as far as 
history—especially recent political history—goes, we always 
expect a justification when a statesman suddenly ports the 
helm; and though it is not only no disgrace, but may be the 
highest honour, to a man to preach conscientiously the faith 
which he has conscientiously persecuted, yet an apology, in 
the best sense of the term, is demanded; and the more com- 
plete, minute, and exhaustive the apology is, the better it is 
received. In theological matters it is only once or twice in 
the world’s history that an Aucustine or a Newman can take 
all mankind into the communings of a noble heart, and go 
through, with an austere and noble self-revelation, the 
workings of the inner man, and successively pause at the 
stages at which a doubt was dimly suggested, and show how 
it expanded in volume and importance until it at last took the 
imperious attitude of conviction. This is not given to every 
man, and in most cases the autobiography of converts is 
wearisome, if not impertinent. In politics, at least, though 
a justification has always been demanded for a statesman’s 
change of opinions, it has generally been found successful im 
exact proportion to its brevity and condensation. The Duke 
of WeL.INcTon conceded Emancipation because he would 
not accept the alternative of civil war. Sir Rosert Prev 
gave up the Corn-laws and adopted Free-trade because, 
as with equal nobility of mind and candour he admitted, 
he at last knew more than he knew before, and Mr. Con- 
pEN’s logic and superior insight were too much for him. 
Even Earl Dersy put out an apology, whether substantial 
and moral is not the question, but at any rate intelligible, 
for passing the late Reform Act, when he said that he 
and his colleagues were resolved, seeing that the business 
must be settled, to settle it when they were in office. It 
was because Fox and Lord Nortu could produce no justi- 
fication for their coalition that both have been damned 
to everlasting fame. It is because the Whigs gained office 
on the Appropriation Clause, and when in oflice abandoned 
B2 
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it, and for no reason except one too sordid to avow, 
that they thenceforth lost the confidence of the country. 
History reads a uniform lesson, that while so-called con- 
sistency is nearly always a mistake, and may even be a 
crime, a conversion needs to be justified. How stands the 
matter with Mr. Giapstone? That he has abandoned 
nearly every principle, and has drifted away from every 
conviction, which he once held, is no discredit in itself, and 
may be a glory to him. Weare far from saying that his 
immediate attitude towards the Irish Church is not justi- 
fiable. On the contrary, we say without hesitation that there 
are the strongest grounds for justifying the conclusion that the 
Church must be disestablished; that is, there are grounds on 
which this or that politician may fairly come to this conclusion, 
The reasons exist, and they may be cogent in this or that case, 
but they are relative to every man who adopts them in con- 
nexion with other things. Abstractedly, no matter of State 
policy stands simply alone, and out of connexion and relation 
with other things. The disestablishment of the Irish Church 
stands in logical connexion with certain great principles in 
Mr. Bricur’s mind, or in Mr. Mitt’s mind. With them it is 
all fair and consequential. Is it so with Mr. GLapstone? We 
think nothing of the mere taunt that, less than three years ago, 
Mr. Guapstoxe so scorned the notion of disestablishment that 
he would not condescend to debate it seriously. It is perfectly 
fair, as a mere bit of conventional polemics, to justify the 
present Government in declining to take up the subject by 
observing that their rivals have always done just the same 
thing. But all this amounts to little, as far as Mr. GLADSTONE 
is concerned, if he were ready with any reason, or any justi- 
fication, or any palliation for his change of opinion. As far 
as we can make out, he ventures upon none. 


What we know of Mr. Giapstoyz’s mind is this—that 
he holds successive and opposite views as it were en 
bloc. He vindicated the Church and State theory, or 
rather spun a new one of his own, which was neither 
Hooxer’s nor Warsurton’s, nor anybody’s else, upon certain 
intellectual and moral grounds. As time went on he 
abandoned this view; or, rather, what we wish to point 
out is, that he did not abandon it. He has only adopted 
the precise opposite. It usually happens with thoughtful men 
that their judgments are gradually modified, that conviction 
comes slowly and by degrees, that the man and mind are in- 
sensibly transformed. It is as in a book or an argument 
where sentence joins on to sentence. But in Mr. GLapstone’s 
case he always came to a full stop at the end of a page; he 
turns it, and you then get the exact opposite and contradictory. 
Mr. Giapstone does not change. He simply contradicts himself, 
and there leaves the matter. He seems to go through the great 
convulsions of nature; fire has it all to itself, and the result 
is a vast Plutonic world of granite, and nothing but granite. 
But lo! a cataclysm; the old agency comes to an instanta- 
neous stop; and there is another formation. Mr. GLApsTone 
—or Mr. Giapsrone’s mind, if the terms are convertible— 
consists of a series of rocks; his strata never overlie each 
other, never melt into each other. He is not so much a mind 
as a succession of eras of mind. He asks us to accept him in 
his different avatars; but, like the great, sudden, and dis- 
connected processes of nature or grace, he will not allow us 
to ask for the miracle or unknown law, if it is a law, which 
permits these successive and unavoidable developments. 


Mr. GLapstTone’s great speech of Monday night suggests that 
i: and the speaker had dropped suddenly trom the clouds. 
If we could take his oration on its own merits, quite apart 
from the orator’s historical antecedents, and as a mere rhe- 
torical performance contributed by a practical sophist—the 
phrase is used in the better and Grotian sense—there is 
nothing with which to find fault, much to admire in it. The 
time and the man very likely may have arrived to close the 
controversy of seven centuries. Sooner or later—and we have 
come to the later—it must, we are told, be ours to wipe away 
the reproach which the nations of the world are casting in 
our teeth. Inveterate and obstinate diseases admit of no pal- 
liatives. The day for procrastination has passed. It is of no 
use trying this or that trumpery sedative or emollient. Your 
six or your sixteen little infinitesimal globules are perfectly 
ludicrous. We must have a bold policy, an exhaustive policy, 
a healing measure. It is not for me to say what should be 
done. As to the land, I cannot follow my friend Mr. 
Mitt in his scheme for “ dismissing the landowners.” As 
for a Catholic University, it is quite absurd. As for railways, 
it is not for me to say what should be done. As for Par- 
liamentary Reform, that will be sure to come right. But as 
‘or the Established Church, that must go. Why? Suppose I 
cannot say why. Perhaps I do not like to say why; perhaps 


I am afraid to say why; perhaps, if I can get a fort- 
night's time to think, I may be able to say why. I only sa 
that it must go. In this conclusion perhaps most people wi 
agree, and the speech is not a bad speech were it not that it is 
Mr. Giapstonr’s speech. The conclusion might be anybody's 
conclusion; why it is Mr. Grapstone’s is our puzzle and 
amazement. But when we go to AnITHOPHEL, as if a man 
is inquiring at the oracle of Gop, we should expect to get 
some of the grounds for this very divine response. What 
Ireland is now, and what its crisis is, it was twelve 
months ago. Fenianism, everybody admits, does not con- 
stitute the difference. Mr. GLADsTONE does not venture to say 
that in Fenianism is to be found a sufficient cause for the 
difference between the GiapsTone of 1865 and the Guapstong 
of 1868. The Irish Establishment has not grown weaker 
or more insolent, or more delinquent, or more of an absur- 
dity or a sham or an injustice, than it was. The differ- 
ence, if the eras are rightly calculated, between 697 years 
and 700 years, may be omitted in the calculation. But there 
is a difference. The whole of the rope is paid out. It 
must either snap now at once and for ever, or we must splice 
it. Very likely; we are not denying it. Only we should 
like to be told why. Mr. Giapsrone isjust the person whom 
we are bound to interrogate. He has gone through, as in the 
matter of Ireland, so in every other matter, the slow pro- 
cesses of thought, meditation, and study ; at least we all give 
him credit for having done so. And we ask him to let us 
into the process, for our own peace of mind. But this is just 
what we do not get from Mr. Guapstone. We are at a crisis; 
admitted. But why is it a crisis? what is the essential cha- 
racter of the situation which makes the crisis critical? We 
do not affect to know, but Mr. Giapstone ought to know; 
or why is he Mr. Grapstone? It is on this condition— 
namely, that they have superior knowledge, and can instruct 
us—that we do not demur to having leaders, statesmen, rulers, 
and governors. They are bound to know more than we of 
the common herd know. We demand that our coarse, simple, 
illogical, uninformed minds should be strengthened. We want 
the backbone supplied to our jelly-like intelligence. And 
here it is that Mr. Guapstone fails us; and we resent it 
accordingly. Only give us a decent pretext, and even a com- 
promise of an argument for closing with the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, and we may be satisfied. But Mr. Guap- 
STONE offers none. He will not so much as condescend to per- 
ceive, or even to admit the possibility of, a difficulty arising 
from the disestablishment. Perhaps, like other hasty sanitary 
reformers, he will drain the lake only because it is weedy and 
muddy, utterly careless of the fever and pestilence which may 
come of it; or, with one of our political teachers, he may say 
that it is better to throw the value of the Church into the 
Atlantic rather than keep it up. But such considerations are 
above or below Mr. Guapstone. He is only resolved on one 
course. He will move an abstract resolution, that opprobrium 
and disgrace of statesmanship; and the only justification of 
his policy is that it is his policy. As things stand, and in the 
absence of a better estimate of Mr. GLapsrone’s new lights, 
cynics will find it in the fact that he is not in office. The 
justification is really not a bad one; anyhow it is better than 
none at all. But it may just as well be acknowledged. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 


A his defeatin a full Houseon Tuesday last, Mr. Dopsox 
will perhaps not think it worth while to proceed with his 
ill-considered Standing Orders. His only object seems to 
have been to save members of the House trouble, by making 
the inquiry into Private Bills as incomplete as possible, and 
by substituting for Committees a hybrid tribunal which might 
hereafter be entirely detached from its connexion with Par- 
liament. It was utterly impossible that in any ordinary 
Session the Referees should transact the business which has 
hitherto been entrusted to Committees; and in fitness for 
their duties they are, to say the least, not superior to the 
tribunals which they were to supersede. Mr. Dopson was con- 
sistent in at the same time weakening the judicial power, and 
arbitrarily limiting the issues which were to be tried. By ex- 
cluding competitive opposition he would effectually prevent 
Committees or Referees from ascertaining the merits of any 
undertaking which it might be their duty to consider. Many 
lines have been rejected on the opposition of existing Com- 
panies; anda much larger number have never been laid before 
Parliament, because it would have been impossible to 
establish legitimate grounds for competition. On the other 
hand, many lines have been sanctioned by Parliament, after 
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full inquiry, on the ground that public advantage must pre- 
yail over private and corporate interests. If the continuity 
and uniformity of decision which Lord Cranzorne and others 
desire had been secured, the grossest injustice must necessarily 
have been perpetrated in a large proportion of instances. The 
consistency of judges is the adherence to fixed rules of law; 
but the consistency of juries is the variation of the verdict 
according to the infinite diversity of circumstances. Mr. 
Laine said truly that inflexible principles, if they are to be 
adopted at all, ought to be affirmed by Parliament, and not to 
be arbitrarily established by Committees or Referees. His 
approval of the system which he called free-trade in railways 
may have surprised the House, as proceeding from a Railway 
Chairman, but Mr. Lara understood better than his audience 
the meaning and effect of the proposal. It may safely be assumed 
that, after stipulating with his South-Eastern allies for the 
withdrawal of the sham Lewes and Brighton line, Mr. Laine 
has no intention of encouraging competition or free trade in 
the Brighton and South Coast district. As a set-off against 
free-trade in new undertakings, he stipulated that existing 
railways should be allowed to do what they liked; or, in 
other words, to refuse exchange of traffic with obnoxious 
lines. Additional securities are probably suggested by Mr. 
Laina’s minute familiarity with all the resources of railway 
diplomacy. 

Mr. Dopson proposed that the Committee of Selection 
should have power to refer all Private Bills to the Referees, 
of whom two were to be members of the House. Mr. MILNER 
Gibson recommended that three out of four should be mem- 
bers; and Lord Horna carried by a small majority his 
proposal that Bills should be referred to Committees, with the 
aid or addition of one Referee, who may be conventionally 
supposed to introduce an element of uniformity which he 
will happily be unable to impose on his colleagues. After 
the division some amusement was caused by the defeat of 
nearly all the leading members on both sides of the House; 
but the Chairman of the Standing Order Committee is the 
official adviser of the House on Private Bill legislation; 
and the speakers on Lord Horuawm’s side had the advantage 
of practical experience, in which their opponents were gene- 
rally deficient. Mr. Dopson, Colonel Witson Patten, Lord 
CranpornE, Mr. Giapsrone, and Mr. Miner Gipson have 
been for many years prevented by official or Parliamentary 
engagements from acting as Chairmen of Committees. Mr. 
CarpweLL, Mr. Basit Woopp, and Lord Hornam himself 
have been accustomed to discharge the judicial duties of 
the tribunals which they regommended the House to main- 
tain; and they could have informed Lord Cransorne that, 
although leading politicians are not compelled to serve against 
their will, the Chairmen of Committees have generally been 
distinguished by ability and competence. Lord Sranuey, for 
two or three years, presided in Select Committees during 
nearly the whole of the Session; and the present Duke of 
Ricuonp, when he sat in the House of Commons, Mr. H. 
Apair, and Mr. Hassarp, now a paid Referee, devoted to the 
conduct of private business abilities and industry which would 
have done credit to any judicial tribunal. By a convenient 
division of labour the ordinary members of Committees are 
chiefly selected from among those who are comparatively at 
leisure from public business. If Mr. Dopson’s proposal had 
been adopted, no members who had any other engagement 
could have discharged the duty of Referees. Colonel Witson 
Partey’s imperfect knowledge of the subject under discussion 
Was illustrated by his statement that the double inquiries by 
Committees and by the Court of Referees had tended to the 
saving of expense. Any practitioner could have told him that 

¢ hearing before the Referees was in almost every instance 
an entirely superfluous cause of expense, because the Court 
Was instructed to deal with issues which were seldom raised 
before Committees. Long investigations into the engineering 
and the estimates were necessarily prosecuted before the 
Referees, although both questions were in nine cases out of 
ten utterly immaterial. ‘The Report of the Referees that a 
bridge or junction was objectionable, or that the cost of a 
tunnel was underrated, sometimes proved fatal to a scheme 
Which would have been unanimously approved by a Com- 
mittee. ‘The House has now unanimously abolished the 
double inquiry, to the great relief of Parliamentary litigants. 
Colonel Witsox Parren would never have devised the system 
if he had known that but a fraction of the time of Com- 
Mittees is occupied with estimates or with engineering 
details. Mr. Dopson’s further experiments will perhaps be 
Withdrawn, since he has ascertained that the House of Com- 
Mons 1s more anxious to do justice than to evade troublesome 


duties; and the still more objectionable project of referring 


important questions to the backstairs jurisdiction of the Board 
of Trade ought to be at the same time abandoned. The 
department, in the time of Lord Datnousie and Mr. Laine, 
reported, on the ex parte statements of interested opponents, 
against the Great Northern Railway, which is now one of the 
most useful and flourishing lines in the kingdom. Uniformity 
of decision would be dearly purchased at the cost of entire 
disregard both of vested rights and of the public interest. The 
responsible Minister who presides over the Board of Trade 
may often propose useful legislation, but he must necessarily 
rely in special inquiries on functionaries in his office who, 
even if they were to exercise judicial functions, have no op- 
portunity of hearing argument or evidence. 

The new Bill for the regulation of railways proves the 
activity, rather than the foresight, of the Board of Trade. 
The enactment that trains travelling more than fifteen miles 
without stopping are to be provided with means of com- 
munication between passengers and guards will probably 
be popular; but if the consequent inconvenience leads to 
more frequent stoppages of fast trains, male travellers will 
consider that a certain loss of time is a greater evil than 
an infinitesimal chance of danger. Every precaution for 
safety, not inconsistent with speedy and efficient working, 
ought to be taken by Companies and their managers; but it 
ought not to be forgotten that a seat in a fast train on a. 
good English railway is, according to indisputable statistics, 
the safest condition of human life. It is safer to travel: 
by railway than to ride, to drive, or to walk, even in the. 
country, and the dangers incurred by a street passenger 
in London are twenty-fold greater than those of a rail- 
way traveller. Nevertheless, it is possible that Parliament: 
may be justified in trying an experiment which has long, 


been proposed, although administrative details seldom form °‘ 


a convenient subject for legislation. The clauses relating to 
railway accounts involve a questionable interference with 
the responsibility and discretion of Companies and share- 
holders. The veracity of half-yearly accounts is to be 
secured by criminal legislation against auditors, although it 
is highly probable that liability to fine and imprisonment 
would deter the most competent accountants and men of 
business from undertaking the office. Only a clerk in the 
Board of Trade was capable of framing a clause to enable 
the department to appoint, on the application of both 
parties, an arbitrator to assess compensation in cases of 
accident. It would have occurred to the crudest legislator 
outside the office that the parties may, like any other litigants, 
refer the question of compensation at present, and that, 
if they should feel an eccentric desire for the assistance of 
the Board of Trade, they may ask the gentleman who 
drew the clause to recommend an arbitrator. A less fri- 
volous part of the Bill provides for a financial inquiry 
to be held by the Board of Trade on the application of a 
certain proportion of debenture-holders or proprietors. In 
such cases the Board is to appoint an inspector, who may take 
evidence on oath, and compel answers. The enactment will 
be extremely mischievous if it ever comes into operation ; 
but as long as a sufficient plurality of votes is required as a 
preliminary condition of inquiry, no body of proprietors will 
adopt the suicidal course of preferring the Board of Trade to 
an independent Committee of Investigation. No commercial 
legislation can be on the assumption 
that principals are dupes and that agents are rogues. It is 
even unwise to provide for shareholders securities which 
they are perfectly competent to exact for themselves. The 
provision that a general meeting of a Company may apply to 
the Board of Trade to appoint an additional auditor is as idle 
as the contrivance for referring accidents to an arbitrator. If 
the Duke of Ricamonp applies his experience and judgment 
to the details of the Bill, he will probably curtail with much 
advantage the superfluous and useless suggestions of his 
fidgety subordinates. 


THE DRAWBACKS OF CIVILIZATION. 


TC is scarcely possible for anybody with the smallest turn for 
speculation to find himselt among scenes of comparatively 
new civilization without wondering what it is that this extra- 
ordinary process is supposed to effect in the destinies of men. If 
he is content with a phrase, his wonder comfortably subsides in 
the accepted conviction that civilization is civilization; therefore 
it civilizes, and therefore it is a fine and noble thing. But if he 
is of a temper not to be soothed by a phrase, the contrast between 
the new civilization of to-day and the old barbarism which but 
yesterday it replaced suggests a good many ideas that perhaps do 
not fit in with the usual theories about the progress of the specie:, 
and the growing happiness and elevation of man. Of course the 
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contrast might just as well occur to him in the centre of an old 
and polite country, but, for obvious reasons, it is under these 
circumstances less likely to impress him. The process has been 
more gradual, and so the contrast is less violent. The two 
extremes of the progress coming less closely together, the antithesis 
is in comparison blunt and remote. If one seeks the barbarous 
age in England, it is necessary to go back ever so many hundred 
years in search of the people who lived in the forests, burnt human 
sacrifices in wicker cages, and painted themselves with woad. 
This long distance, and all that it means, breaks the shock of 
the contrast, and gives us instead something like the order and 
uation of an intelligible development. It is when the interval 
as been short, when a full-grown civilization at once steps into 
the place of the old barbarism, when the names and traditions and 
almost the actual reminiscences of the savage survive in the midst 
of the institutions of a polished race, that one is impressed by the 
difference, and led to think of what the difference comes to. There 
are moments when the result and sum of the much vaunted pro- 
cess looks much less golden and glorious than common language 
is believed to imply. Civilization has its seamy side. If you are 
in a great city, where no more than a couple of hundred years 
ago the savage could make terms with the craftier white 
man, who has since improved him pretty nearly off the face 
of the earth—and these cities are not rare in the New World, 
if they are not to be found in the Old—here it is more than 
likely that the drawbacks of civilization will stand first in the 
contemplative man’s meditations. Here he may, without being 
thought too captious or perverse or morose, persuade himself, at 
least for the hour, that the world deceives itself a good deal as to 
the unalloyed triumphs of the march of man to new ages. Nobody 
now believes in the virtue or bliss of the savage stage, but perhaps 
the enthusiast for the modern time is as extreme in his faith in 
our virtue and bliss as Rousseau and his school were about the 
primitive epochs in social life. Reaction in one direction makes 
men think too well of a stage when society was free from fetters, 
when wants were few, tastes simple, and habits unsophisticated. 
So reaction in another direction may make us estimate far more 
highly than they deserve the advantages of a time when, if wants 
are many, there are abundant means of gratifying them, if tastes 
are less simple they are more lofty, and if habits are more arti- 
ficial they are also more wide and more humane. Men incline in 
one direction or in the other according as they look to the good 
things which the existence of an artificial society bestows, or to 
the good things which have had to be paid away as the cheap 
preliminary condition of greater boons. 

At first we see only the advantages, and none of the drawbacks. 
We see superb cities rising up where, within the memory of man, 
was desolation and savagery ; rows of wigwams suddenly disap- 
pear, and in their room stand, as if by magic, long boulevards of 
marble palaces, full of luxury and splendour. There are schools 
and almshouses and academies of music, where the “ soul is waked 
by tender strokes of art.” Where there was formerly one human 
creature there are now a thousand; where there was formerly the 
stupor and monotony of the barbarian, there are now the energy and 
enterprise and helpful service of the civilized man. In America you 
can see this process go on under your very eyes. Once the fron- 
tier of civilization wasChicago. Then it was Omaha, five hundred 
miles more to the west. To-day it is Cheyenne, still further by 
another five hundred miles. The whistle of the locomotive and 
the screeching of the Cheyenne Indian may be heard together. In 
London, in the same way, we point to our local extension. What 
was only a few years back pasture land or waste is to-day covered 
with the gigantic mansions of the rich, or the densely thronged 
tenements of the poor. The thrusting back of the savage further 
and further, and the reclamation every day of more and more 
land for cities and suburbs, are going on with unexampled 
rapidity all over the globe. ‘The multiplication and crowding of 
men, the spread and fulness of luxury, the increase of demand 
and the increase of supply, the growth of knowledge and the 
facilitation of the materials of life—this is the universal spectacle. 
Now and then a man may be pardoned for asking, What comes of 
it, and whither does it all tend ? 

If men multiply, so does misery multiply. If luxury increases, 
so does insatiable human desire; and luxury, moreover, for some, 
means want for many. When Indians whooped and fought on 
the banks of the Hudson or the Delaware, the squaw was content 
with a chaplet of shells, and a rag round her loins for decency. 
Her civilized successor insists on necklaces and bracelets from 
Paris, and what in the squaw we call naked, in the fine lady we 
call un peu décolletée. The difference is not wholly in favour of 
civilization. The squaw at least gathered her own shells, and 
strung them for herself. Her successor is less thrifty and less 
industrious. The squaw dressed herself scantily in rags for 
decency’s sake. The fine lady undresses herself in lace and 
cambric for indecency’s sake. Again, what is gained by the 
advance of some men to a civilized standard, if their advance 
still leaves increasing numbers behind them worse off than the 
savages were? For the savage, being at least up to the mark of 
the highest social standard known to him, escaped that most 
ruinous of all sentiments—a consciousness of a degradation out 
of which there is neither desire nor means to make a way. 
The sediment that sinks to the bottom of great cities suffers 
all the hurt that comes from this fatal consciousness of a 
hopelessly sunk condition, which deliberately drives men and 
women to identify their good with evil. An Indian, in spite of 
his filth and rags and readiness to get drunk, yet has a dignity of 


manner which Louis the Fourteenth or one of his chamberlaing 
could not have surpassed. The creature thinks himself a very 
fine fellow ; and on the whole, if a man must be dirty and drunk 
it is better that he should be dignified and proud than that he 
should be not only dirty and drunken, but be mean and devoid of 
all sense of self-respect into the bargain. To have saved anythin 
from the moral wreck is by so much better than to have lost every- 
thing. The corruption of the best makes the worst, and no say: 
is so vile and brutal as the savage of a civilized society. That 
increase of population on which we are accustomed to pride our- 
selves, as though it were some prime credit to us, pretty un- 
mistakeably means an increase of the sediment, if not relativel 
still absolutely; and that it should take P ase only absolutely is 
} a bitter enough reflection. For though the number of 
epraved members of society may not grow in proportion to the 
total number, yet the quality of their depravity is likely to grow 
worse in proportion to the elevation of the standard of the best. 
We may congratulate the Cheyenne Indian on having 
the railway to the door of his wigwam, and he may in fis 
conceit, imitated from his white-skinned superiors, pity be- 
nighted ancestors who could not go their journeys without 
fatigue at the rate of thirty or forty miles an hour. But th 
if his ancestors could not do this, neither were they liable to be 
burnt to ashes, fifty at a time, in a railway carriage, as happened 
to some travellers in America two or three weeks ago. Even apart 
from ghastly horrors of this kind, one may now and again demand 
whether this endless facility of speedy locomotion is a boon with- 
out a drawback. ‘To many persons it by no means appears in this 
purely rosy light ; to many persons, the sight of mankind scouri 
and bustling endlessly hither and thither over the face of the e 
like eager, energetic ants, with little bits of straw or other rubbish 
acked on their backs, is not in any way attractive or elevating, 
To be able to whisk yourself from this place to that in something 
like the twinkling of an eye is all very well under certain circum- 
stances, but that a really large portion of man’s all too short days 
should be passed in this infinite whisking about from here to 
yonder is no desirable end to have gained, On the contrary, that 
so much time should be given to mere locomotion as is the case 
with mercantile men in great commercial countries is somethi 
rather to deplore than to crow over. The interchange of bales 
goods is a noble thing, unquestionably; but that the buyers and 
sellers also of the bales should rush to and fro at a moment’s 
notice all over Europe and America, as if they were themselves 
not much more than the bales which they are for ever buying 
and selling, is precisely the reverse of a noble thing. The con- 
venience of being able to go from London to Edinburgh in a 
single night is obvious, if it is necessary that Pr should go 
that distance swiftly on some pressing affair. But is one to 
model one’s existence and draw up the rules of one’s life on the 
assumption that it is to be passed in the thick midst of these 
pressing affairs? Or ought we not rather to look on tran- 
quillity and equilibrium and regularity as the normal condition 
of things? In the thousand encomiums which are poured forth 
upon steam and speed, do we often take into account the waste 
and havoc which they make in “plain living” —how they practically 
shorten the days ofa man? England is not a very vast country, 
and, except for our maniacal bustlings over the Continent in the 
summer, we are comparatively domestic and stay-at-home. Our 
kinsmen on the other side of the Atlantic live in a country 
where distances are measured by many hundreds of miles, and 
where a journey of six-and-thirty or eight-and-forty continuous 
hours is thought of only as coming in the week’s work, just in the 
course of business, One would suppose that mighty ends and high 
aims were necessary to induce men to cut off slices from their 
threescore and ten years of living with such profusion as this. 
The accumulation of a cettain quantity of hard cash, however, is 
found to be an end ay enough and high enough to justify 
men, in their own eyes, in shaping life on these lavish principles. 
Reflections of this kind may lead us perhaps to consider how 
far the ideal types of a career which are most popular with our race 
deserve the elevation to which it is customary among us to raise 
them. We despise those less enterprising stocks which are con- 
tent to live with an even tranquillity, not thirsting too eagerly 
to be rich, not thinking the apex of civilization to have been 
reached when the land has been covered with railways, 
happy in some pursuit which demands moderate toil, which 
brings moderate fruits, and which leaves some room and some 
inclination for life itself, after the means of supporting it have 
been well gathered. Our Saxon contempt for this 1s prema- 
ture and misplaced. The elements of a perfectly civilized life are 
not all included in our scheme. It is quite possible to imagine 
men accepting ideals in the light of which the ideal of the 
enterprising merchant must seem a meagre and meaningless 
tortion of human qualities, not so very much nobler than the 
barbarism which he absurdly boasts that he is expelling. ‘To buy 
English or American goods is no guarantee that a man has ceased 
to be barbarous. Indeed, even to manufacture and to sell them 18 
not always found to be such a guarantee. The spirit in which a 
merchant aspires to have the biggest warehouse or the biggest 
turn-over of money is sometimes every bit as discreditable and as 
uncivilized as the spirit in which a savage aspires to have most 
scalps at his girdle. Untempered by other influences—too often 
despised influences—this barbarism is the natural issue and out- 
come of commerce. It’ is well worth while for everybody who 
has any chance to insist upon this in the commercial age, and in 


the two essentially and devotedly commercial peoples of the world, 
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To go on mistaking mere commerce for civilization is one of the 
most vulgar and mischievous blunders possible. Not seldom the 
conditions which seem most favourable to abundant bartering are 
most hostile to true and permanent civilization. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF PARIS AND THE ENCYCLICAL. 


GOOD deal of rather misplaced ingenuity has been expended 
by some of our contemporaries on the supposed chances of 
Prince, now Cardinal, Lucien Bonaparte aueeile to the triple 
crown, and the liberal policy which he will pursue as Pope. Such 
speculations are, to say the least, ) pene In the first place, it 
is by no means certain that Pius IX. and the French Emperor, or 
either of them, entertain the design of procuring his elevation to 
the Papacy ; nor does it at all follow that they will succeed if they 
do. Mr. Cartwright’s book on Papal Conclaves, which we re- 
viewed the other day, must have convinced those who did not 
already know it, how many a slip there is between the cup and 
the lip in the matter of Papal elections. Even supposing the 
sent Pope to dispense by anticipation with the usual interval 
of nine days after his death before holding a Conclave, he could 
not secure the necessary majority of two-thirds for his favourite 
candidate. And so conservative a body as the Cardinals would 
hardly decide, on the spur of the moment, to break through the 
tradition of four centuries by raising a non-Italian to the Papal 
chair, even though by a technical fiction he is designated a “ Roman 
Cardinal.” Moreover, in the very improbable contingency of their 
being disposed to take this leap in the dark, the Austrian or Spanish 
yeto, either of which is absolute, though it can only be used once, 
might avert the election of a Frenchman and a Bonaparte. 
Lastly, if a fortuitous concurrence of favourable circumstances, not 
one of which can safely be assumed, should result in Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte becoming Pope, no conjecture as to the line of conduct 
which he would pursue in that capacity can be worth the paper it is 
written on. Even were he a noted Liberal and an ardent patriot 
now, elevation to high office often works strange revolutions in the 
a or at all events in the policy, of public men. There was 
as little of Aineas Silvius to be recognized in Pius II. as there is of 
Count Mastai Ferretti in Pius [X. ; and nothing is commoner than 
for ecclesiastical sympathies to override the ties of country or of 
blood. But the new Cardinal is not known either as a Liberal or 
a pes He is as yet distinguished for nothing but the capacity 
of holding his tongue. Many reputations rest on no better 
ground. Mr. Carlyle tells us that speech is silvern and silence 
em And there is generally a sort of unconfessed disposition to 
lieve that those who say nothing have thought all the more. 
It is related of “ the Angelic Doctor” that he was so uncommuni- 
cative in his early years as to pass for a simpleton, and very nar- 
towly escaped, in modern phraseology, being plucked for his 
ordination. When he was first ordered by his monastic superiors 
to preach, the audience, amazed at his learning and eloquence, ex- 
claimed, Bos locutus est. Dr. Newman tells us somewhere in the 
Fg that it was remarked of him, on his first coming to Oriel, 
“Here is a man who, when he is silent, will never begin to 
sa and, when once he begins to speak, will never stop.” 
0 doubt he justified the expectations that were formed, as 
Thomas Aquinas justified the expectations that were not formed, 
of him. The latter, indeed, is still looked up to as one of the 
highest theological authorities, if not the highest, in the Roman 
Catholic Church. So it may be with Prince Lucien Bonaparte ; 
but so also it may not be. We cannot credit a man with superior 
wisdom from the mere fact of his silence. Another explanation 
of the fact is at least equally conceivable—that he is silent because 
he has nothing to say. There is one little circumstance, however, 
connected with the elevation of the new Cardinal to the purple 
which is not without significance at this moment. Not long 
ago it was announced that he would decline the compliment 
unless the Archbishop of Paris shared it with him. For what- 
ever reasons, this scruple has been waived. The Emperor's cousin 
has accepted the red hat, und the French Primate, according to 
the latest reports, is further from getting it than ever. Cardinal 
Antonelli is even reported to have pleasantly observed that his 
calli M. Duruy an “eminent” Minister should cost him the title 
of “ Eminence” himself. Whether the Emperor lacked the will 
or the power to overcome the reluctance of the Court of Rome in 
8 matter it is idle to inquire. But a recent occurrence at Paris, 
which has been largely discussed in the French journals both 
religious and secular, throws considerable light on its causes. 
Whatever line Cardinal Bonaparte may take hereafter, there can 
be no doubt whatever as to the line which the leading authori- 
ties of the French Church are taking now. And considering that 
nee, as her Ultramontane admirers are never tired of reminding 
Us, is the eldest daughter of the Church and the head of Latin 
Christianity, the point is not without importance in its bearings 
on the future of Christendom. 

It appears that the clergy of Paris are in the habit of meeting 
thee. three months to discuss cases of conscience, with a view to 
; eir guidance in the confessional. The Archbishop presides, and 
a Meetings, as a rule, are private ; last month, however, it was 
barren to take the practical application of the Encyclical 
+a yilabus of 1864 as the subject for discussion, and the Con- 
ro ce was held in public. The particular point to be considered 

Aran a confessor is bound to require the acceptance of 
ore na Papal utterance, especially as regards the liberty of the 

of worship—which it unequivocally condemms—as a 


condition of absolution, Our readers will understand what this 
a means. It raises the question whether the startling 
batch of new doctrines propounded to the faithful four years ago 
by Pius IX. are to be made a test of Church membership. A 
Roman Catholic who is refused absolution is, to all intents and 
purposes, excommunicated. And it has hitherto been held that 
no differences of opinion short of positive heresy can postily 
such a refusal, , however, the Ultramontanes could suc- 
ceed in making every doctrine of the Pope,in Encyclicals or 
elsewhere, into a dogma, and therefore a condition of absolution, 
it is obvious that the whole body of liberal Catholics would be 
ejected piecemeal from the Church. Their expulsion would be a 
mere question of time, and of no very long time. When the Ency- 
clical first appeared, the Bishop of Orleans, who had vainly 
attempted to dissuade the Pope from issuing it, published a Pas- 
toral, in which all the resources of the subtlest of European lan- 
guages was exhausted in the task, not of explaining, but of 
explaining it away. He, like his metropolitan, has been pointedly 
refused a cardinal’s hat. But the controversy was brought to a 
more direct issue the other day before the clerical Conference at 
Paris. If every confessor is armed with inquisitorial powers 
for enforcing the obnoxious doctrines, laity, as well as clergy, 
must make their choice between swallowing the Ultramontane 
shibboleth and deserting their Church. This, then, stripped of 
technicalities, was the question to be determined. Three salient 
points of the Encyclical were selected to try it by, and the 
clergy were asked to say whether absolution must be refused 
to a penitent who maintained the principle of religious liberty, 
freedom of ress, and the intervention of the State in 
mixed matters. It appears that at these meetings the dis- 
cussion is opened by a “conférencier,’ who is answered by 
an “interlocutor,” and a “moderator” is finally called upon to 
sum up the results. But any of the clergy present may take part 
in it, and the Archbishop, who presides, has of course the op- 
portunity of expressing his own views. On the occasion referred 
to, the conférencier, M. ’ Abbé Michaud of the Madeleine Church, 
a writer in the Correspondant, began by laying down the broad 
rinciple that it is the right and the duty of every one to 
follow that opinion which his conscience, “ sufficiently en- 
lightened or invincibly erroneous,” tells him is true. He can- 
not therefore be ired to sacrifice his conviction in favour of 
the liberty of religion, or of .the press, which is obviously not 
an unreasonable one. This view of the case was supported by 
ecclesiastical authority as well as by arguments. Then followed 
a M. l’Abbé Falcimagne, as “ interlocutor,” on the Ultramontane 
side, who maintained that a penitent holding the opinions pro- 
scribed by the Encyclical “ must be treated as a sick man, because 
he is not of sound mind,” and cannot be allowed to adhere to his 
“ temerarious propositions.” The speaker wound up amid the 
laughter of his audience, by observing, “If he abstains from 
following my advice I will abstain from giving him absolution.” 
On this the Archbishop asked him whether he thought a confessor 
had the right of ordering his penitent to leave a hundred thousand 
francs to the poor? The interlocutor replied, somewhat irrele- 
vantly as it seems, that a penitent who refused to renounce his 
modern ideas was temerarious, “The temerariousness,” said the 
Archbishop, “is the confessor’s, who wants to lay his hand on 
temporal matters by taxing what he has no right to tax.” 

Here, according to the Brussels Catholique, followed a long and 
animated discussion, but we must hasten on to the conclusions ulti- 
mately arrived at by the “ moderator,” M. Hamon, curé of St. 
Sulpice, and endorsed by the Archbishop. In substance they are 
precisely identical with those laid down by the “conférencier,” at 
the commencement of the debate, but the form is an exquisite 
example of what Talleyrand detined to be the proper use of language. 
The faithful of Paris need not fear excommunication, but we cease 
to wonder that the Archbishop has not got his hat. Four proposi- 
tions were laid down, The first states that the confessor may 
require his penitent to submit to “the decisions of the Church,” 
even though against his own opinion. The decisions of the Church 
are the doctrines of the Church, and no one doubts that a Roman 
Catholic who, for instance, expressed his disbelief in transubstantia- 
tion or purgatory would be refused absolution. It is hardly likely, 
under such circumstances, that he would ask for it. The point was 
whether the Syllabus is to be reckoned among these decisions or 
not. The second proposition may seem at first sight to give an 
affirmative reply. It asserts the confessor’s right to insist on a 
condemnation of “the absolute and unlimited liberty of the press 
and of religions.” A moment’s examination, however, will show 
that this really leaves the matter just where it was before. The abso- 
lute and unlimited liberty of the press would include, among other 
things, an unrestricted license of blasphemous, obscene, or defama- 
tory publications. The unlimited liberty of religions would imply 
the toleration of Thuggism, widow-burning, Mormonite marriages, 
and the murderous car of Juggernaut. It is no very severe tax on 
the faith of the penitent to be asked to reject a principle which would 
sanction the choicest literature of Holywell Street, abolish the 
law of libel, and recognise the religious rights of murder and 
adultery. The third proposition lays down the general rule that 
it is a religious and social duty to repress evil, when it can be 
done, and the laws of St. Louis against blasphemy, and of several 
modern States against Sunday labour, are quoted as examples. 
But even here there is a saving clause to the effect that if 
evil cannot be opposed without grave inconvenience it must 
be tolerated, but not favoured. It would be difficult to say 
less. A final proposition is added, to explain that the practical 
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limits of this repression and tolerance “ depend on a concurrence 
of circumstances which do not belong to theology,” and that the 
confessor must leave his penitent to judge of them for himself. 
The Archbishop commended these “wise decisions” to the 
acceptance of his clergy, with a caution against confessors mixing 
themselves up with questions of detail. The wisdom of the 
decision consisted, it will be observed, in leaving undecided every 

int on which there was fairly room for difference of opinion. 
Tts importance will be made obvious by an example. Santa Rosa 
had taken an active part, as Minister of the Sardinian kingdom, 
in passing the Siccardi law which abolished the medizval exemp- 
tion of the clergy from the jurisdiction of civil courts—the point 
in dispute between Beckett and Henry II. Santa Rosa was a 
devout Catholic, but he thought that “a concurrence of circum- 
stances not belonging to theology’ made the change desirable. 
The late Archbishop of Turin, Mgr. Franzoni, thought differ- 
ently, and refused him the sacraments on his deathbed. On the 
other hand, the Primate of France says, ‘ Let us do the best we 
can to inspire civil society with the Christian spirit and respect for 
the laws of the Church, and leave the rest to Providence.” 

When Mgr. Darboy was appointed to the See of Paris, a 
considerable section of his clergy had the execrable taste to 
meet him at his first visitation with a protest against his 
Gallican opinions, for which they received a pointed but dig- 
nified snubbing. We cannot tell whether they have learnt 
to appreciate him better now, or how many of them would 
side with the liberal “moderator,” and how many with the 
Ultramontane “interlocutor” in the discussion we have spoken of. 
One fact, however, deserves to be noted; in the French hierarchy 
there are two names, and two only, that stand out by common 
consent with exceptional prominence, and those are the names of 
the Archbishop of Paris and the Bishop of Orleans. Both prelates, 
in different ways, have made their mark, and exert a real power 
over the religious mind of France. And both, for very similar 
reasons, are in bad odour at Rome. They have, indeed, formally 
accepted the Encyclical, for that, we presume, was a matter of 
Episcopal etiquette. But one of them has so explained it in a 
public address circulated far and wide throughout the country as 
to deprive it of all distinct meaning, and the other has given his 
clergy an authoritative interpretation of its most crucial statements 
which virtually reduces it to a dead letter. French Bishops are 
said to be asking for the canonization of Joan of Arc and 
Columbus as a means of strengthening the hold of Catholicism on 
modern society. We cannot be surprised that they are not 
desirous at the same time of loosening that hold by tacking on an 
appendix of eighty new to the creed. ome replies 
by sternly refusing to make Cardinals of the respectful but 
recalcitrant hierarchs; yet anything like a permanent estrange- 
ment between the Holy See and “the eldest daughter of 
the Church ” would be simply suicidal. Whether Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte will ever become Pope is exceedingly problematical. 
But there can be little doubt that sooner or later the influence of 
the most enlightened Catholic opinion of France must make itself 
felt at the Vatican. 


MR. BRUCE’S EDUCATION BILL. 


A all the wild rhetoric of the Manchester Conference, 
the Manchester Bill, as Mr. Bruce introduced it on Tuesda: 

night, appears a very small mouse indeed. It is amusing to ool 
the gloomy pictures of the recess, the thousands of children statis- 
tically proved to be occupied with mud-pies instead of spelling- 
books, the plans for an educational police scouring the alleys and 
crowding the schools, the triumphant predictions that the de- 
nominational system was drawing to its end, the dreams of a 
national and unsectarian programme which should cover England 
with local committees and pay for everything from a local rate, 
and to compare them with the actual clauses of the Bill. All 
mention of compulsory attendance, of the retention of children 
at school till a certain age, is quietly dropped. The great 
dispute between the Big-Kndians and the the 
quarrel over the Conscience-clause, subsides by the usual device 
of “modifications” into its real insignificance. The deno- 
minational system is left intact. All idea of any national 
change is abandoned ; and the operation of the proposed reforms 
is confined to holes and corners of the educational area which, it 
is alleged, the present system has missed. In other words, the cry 
for a radical transformation has ended in a modest proposal 
to supplement the deficiencies in the actual working of our 
national education, As we have asserted from the beginning, 
the moment that a calm examination of the facts of the case 
took the place of tall talk and exaggerated statistics, it was im- 
possible that the real merits of the voluntary system should 
tail to be acknowledged. But it is still worth while to remind 
educational zealots of a few dates and of the past history of the 
system which they assume to have been so inefficient. The 
plan which is treated now as an old and worn-out compromise 
nas in reality lasted little more than twenty years. When national 
attention was first publicly directed to the subject—a result, 
as now, of a Reform ill—the exertions of the State were for a 
long time confined to attempts at superseding the machinery of 
religious instruction which was already at work. These attempts 
were again and again baffled, but it was only in 1846 that 
they were frankly abandoned, and the resolution adopted of co- 
operating heartily with the religious bodies who were already in 


possession of the ground. From that moment the charges for 
education became a large and increasing addition to the burdeng 
of the State, but it is ridiculous to assume that the amount which 
was thus contributed gave the State a primary right to the diree- 
tion or control of the system which it thus supported. Speakin 
roughly, some twenty millions were spent on the work of lish 
education in the twenty years which intervened between the 
Minute to which we have referred and the year 1866, but of these 
twenty millions only a third was contributed by Government. Of 
the rest a large portion was undoubtedly contributed 
the parents of the children—in other words, by the poor them- 
selves—in the shape of school pence; but a far larger amount was 
due to the voluntary efforts of the religious bodies. 

The result of these twenty years of joint exertion was to 
create, as Sir James Shuttleworth has told us, “a vast de- 
nominational system, which firmly established popular education 
on a religious basis, All efforts to promote a secular or 
gee | civil system, supported by rates and governed solely 
y ratepayers, outside the pale of religious organization, failed.” 
Little time, however, was given to the system for any efficient 
development of its resources; it had been thirteen years at 
work when the imperfections of the schools and of the edu- 
cation provided, imperfections necessarily incidental to a sys- 
tem whose existence had been so brief, were recognised in 
the appointment of the Royal Commission which presented its 
Report in 1861. No inquiry has ever been conducted with 
greater patience and industry, nor has any Report of any 
similar weight ever been treated with greater contempt. The 
Department of Education was at that moment, unfortunately for 
any dispassionate treatment of the subject, in the hands of a 
statesman on whose self-sufficiency Commissions are simply wasted. 
We are not about to fight over again the battle of the Revised 
Code ; but it is interesting, in the light of our present experience, 
to compare it and its results with the recommendations of the 
Duke of Newcastle’s Report, and to remember that, if that 
Report has remained till now a dead letter, the result is 
simply to be ascribed to the genius of Mr. Lowe. One of the 
most important proposals of the Commissioners tended to the en- 
couragement of a greater local activity and interest in education; 
the Report, in fact, anticipated the aim of Mr. Bruce's Bill. 
But for local activity and local interests Mr. Lowe showed then, 
as he shows still, the supremest contempt. To their suggestions 
for the promotion of a higher education still less mercy was 
shown. Mr. Lowe hated culture in schools, as he hates it now 
in universities, and the higher instruction was the special object 
of his attack. The teaching power of the schools has been 
lowered, the stipends of the masters reduced, and the barest 
rudiments of knowledge made the one thing which pays. The 
most important of all the recommendations of the Commission 
aimed at the extension of the educational system to the poorer 
districts which it still failed to reach, and proposed for that 
purpose a considerable increase of local and public aid. Mr. Lowe 
cut down the public grant at a blow by a third, and reduced it to 
one-half of the amount proposed by the Commissioners. The loss 
fell mainly on the poor. The voluntary subscriptions were indeed 
increased, during the following five years, by about twopence or 
threepence a head; but the school pence, the amount contributed 
by the parents, rose about elevenpence per head. Nor was this 

; by attaching the Government grant simply to the indi- 
vidual attendance and examination of the scholars, the State was 
made to contribute least to districts inhabited by a migratory and 
ignorant population, where aid was most urgently required. The 

eport, in a word, was simply turned upside down; and not 


merely was the system disabled from coping with the new diffi- 


culties before it, but, even in the very districts it had won, it was 
driven to fight for mere life. 

The main object of Mr. Bruce’s Bill, as of all efforts for Reform 
in Education, is simply to undo what the Revised Code has done. 
The work has in effect to be taken up at the exact point where 
the Report of the Commissioners left it, and the Manchester Bill 
aims simply at carrying into effect a part at least of their recom- 
mendations. Its scope, as we have said, is far more limited than 
theirs, even in the radical point of local rating. The Bill does not 
pretend to establish local committees of control over the length 
and breadth of England, but merely in spots where the present 
system has manifestly failed. In such cases, where one-tenth part 
of the —— either in number or rateable value, are dis- 
satisfied with the state of their district as regards education, the 
Committee of Council will be empowered, on the Report of # 
Commissioner confirming the statement made, to enforce the 
adoption of the Act. The gist of the measures proposed to 
remedy their destitution lies in the creation of a local school com- 
mittee elected by the municipal council in boroughs, in other 
districts by the ratepayers in general, in whose hands sha 
rest what “ educationalists” call “the power of the initiative. 
In other words, notice is publicly given of the need for some 
additional provision of means of instruction, and if within sx 
months voluntary aid is still deficient, the committee are bout 
to provide the accommodation from public funds. The special 
school fund from which these expenses of building and main- 
tenance are to be defrayed varies in character with the locality. 
In the City of London, for instance, it is drawn from the consoli- 
dated rate ; in boroughs, out of the borough fund ; in unions, out of 
the union rate; and power is given to borrow the sums req 
for building purposes on the security of such a rate, and to extend 
the period of repayment over thirty years. If it is really to be 
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considered as limited in this way to cases of an exceptional nature, 
the Bill can hardly be charged with any vital interference with the 
eral principles on which the present system is founded, or be 
viewed as a measure of any a importance. Under cover, 
however, of providing schools for districts destitute of all school 
accommodation, it may be doubted whether the Bill does not aim 
at the gradual annexation and secularization of existing schools. 
Its promoter, indeed, throws over with very little scruple many of 
the statements of educational destitution which have been made 
by his supporters. Nothing is easier than to manipulate figures ; 
and, when London is being daily divided into new ecclesias- 
tical districts, it is no difficult matter to find seventeen which, 
from the commen necessity of building their church first, 
are not - bet me with schools. But the fallacy of statements 
of this kind is being exposed, week after week, by the returns 
issued, after minute inquiry, by the National Society. The case 
of Essex — in the same morning paper which contains the 
report of Mr. Bruce’s speech, and it is a fair sample of the rest. 
Of the sixty parishes in this county which would statistically be 
described as destitute of parochial schools, about a third are 
practically supplied by schools already existing in neighbouring 
ishes; the bulk of the rest, which are in fact villages of 
than five hundred inhabitants, are furnished with cottage 
and dame schools under clerical supervision, and of the fifteen 
which are undoubtedly without any means of education, five 
have fewer than one hundred, and five more less than four 
hundred, inhabitants. The one glaring case of educational des- 
titution given, that of St. Paul’s, Stratford, with “a scattered 
population of ten thousand,” is, we take it, just one of those 
cases to which we have referred before, of ecclesiastical dis- 
tricts which have had no very long existence, and where the 
voluntary system will, in the natural course of things, provide 
schools as soon as its more directly spiritual necessities are sup- 
ied. But these figures, conclusive as they are against the cry of 
want of schools, are far from representing the whole force of the 
reply which facts make to it; for the statistics of the National 
Society relate simply to Church schools, and omit altogether the 
means of instruction provided by Dissenting bodies or conducted 
on purely secular principles. The private schools, too, which still 
exist in considerable numbers, make no figure in these returns ; so 
that even in the districts which have been represented as most 
devoid of instruction it is probable that the vigilant eyes of a 
local committee, quickened by the prospect of a new local rate, 
would discover educational agencies at work which have escaped 
the observation of compulsory reformers. 

The true difficulty with which these local committees will 
have to deal will lie not in the insufficient number of existing 
schools so much as in the insufficient number of scholars. Schools 
are, in fact, standing half-empty in neighbourhoods where 1 
numbers of the poorest and most ignorant children receive no 
instruction at all. The attendance of the scholars themselves is 
extremely irregular, and usually ceases at the very time when 
they begin to reap most benefit from their instruction. Much of 
this, of course, arises from social necessities which no legislative 
efforts can do away with—from the hard grinding poverty of 
vast masses of the poor, the need which withdraws the girl trom 
school that the mother may earn a sixpence, or hurries the boy 
into employments for which mind and body are alike immature. 
But as yet legislation has only tended to increase the difficulty 
by crippling the financial resources of the schools and by com- 
pelling managers to raise the scale of payment, and with 
each rise to strike off a stratum of the poor. It is hard 
to suppose that managers will go on paying heavily out of 
their pockets to maintain schools in a halt-ceved condition 
when the temptation of local aid is more and more brought 
before them. School after school will place itself under the 
local committee, as the Bill enables it to do, and in the face of 
a few such cases it will become impossible to raise voluntary 
subscriptions for those that still endeavour to preserve inde- 
pendence. But, as we have before urged, with the cessation of 
the subscriptions ceases the reason for the existence of managers ; 
a school supported by the State and the locality must be governed 

its paymasters. And with the system of managers goes the 
denominational and voluntary character of the school. Whether, 
to provide for a few exceptional cases, which reforms of a far less 
sweeping kind would meet, it is worth while to begin such a revo- 
lution as this, is a question for the public to solve. But it is for 
Mr. Bruce and his friends to explain whether this is what they 
purpose attempting in this Bill. 


THE NEW PEERAGES. 


HE announcement that Mr. Disraeli’s accession to the Pre- 
ype is to be signalised by the elovation of a certain 
number of his followers to the dignity of the peerage sug- 
ts some curious reflections, How many of those who heard 
m, nearly thirty years ago, speak on Consular appointments, or 
assail Lord Palmerston or denounce Peel, dreamed that the time 
Would come when some of them should solicit him for honours 
and receive honours at his hands? Next to the consideration of 
€ giver and the recipients, comes consideration of the honours 
themselves. The pee is a distinction unquestionably. Were 
it not so, it would not be sought after as it is. Many things 
Concur to make it a distinction. It has—in theory at least —great 
ve and judicial privileges. The House of Lords is the 


Senate of the nation; and the Senate of every free country 
is regarded with traditional respect. It is the highest Court 
of Appeal; and, in name, every peer is no less an expounder 
than a maker of laws. Social naturally accompanies civil 
precedence. A Lord is among Commoners what a Triton is 

opularly represented to be among minnows. He walks out before 

ommoners of every profession, and however distinguished. He 
overshadows them in hall and bower. He is a godsend at a 
charity dinner, and the intimation that a peer is to take the chair 
will largely increase the percentage of diners and donations. In his 
county, too, among country gentlemen, he is an important per- 
sonage, especially if he is not a new peer. Indeed, we may here 
observe that a mere legal or official peer is rather smal) out of the 
circle of London public dinners and meetings where rich new 
men most congregate, to whom the notice of any live lord is as a 
breeze wafted from the gates of Paradise. In order to acquire 
county influence and establish prima facie claims to the deference 
of country gentlemen, to be a legitimate candidate for a Lord- 
Lieutenancy, to be invited to take the management of the hunt, 
to be respectfully consulted as to arrangements for the next county 
election or the next musical festival, the peer’s rank must have 
been subjected to the same conditions which mellow the asperities 
of port wine and im a time-honoured flavour to Stilton 
cheese. Still, out of county circles and among commercial per- 
sons, the newest peer is a very great personage indeed. 

The advantages we have named do not bound the privileges of 
the peerage, nor are they perhaps such as are most particularly 
desired by those who see, or appreciated by those who already pos- 
sess, the rank, To many peers their dignity is rather un annoyance 
than anything else. A sense of humour, added to a natural shyness, 
makes them both contemptuous and afraid of being eternally my- 
lorded by obsequious flunkeys in and out of livery. ‘'o be always en 
évidence, to be the oue great person within the next twenty miles, 
to be the besought and expected chairman of provincial meetings 
—all this is very afflicting to modest, quiet gentlemen who have 
no ambition to shine, and who have nothing imposing or awful 
in their outward appearance. But the quiet country gentleman 
who is well contented with his autochthonous position as a landed 

ersonalty and chairman at Quarter Sessions is often driven by 
invisible forces to court the purple cf the Upper House. A hand 
which the outer world cannot see is perpetually beckoning him 
on; a voice which the outer world cannot hear is perpetually 
whispering in his ear the sound, “ Friend, go up higher!” “ Invain 
contentment soothes his placid breast” ; he is not allowed to rest 
in unambitious ease. Although state, precedence, dignity, and 
“the farced title running ‘fore my lord” may be quite in- 
different to him, the angel of his house is not inditlerent to them. 
The husband may like his ease; the wife will cherish her 
ambition, She knows that a title brings precious and tangible 
advantages toa woman. Whatever a peer is, or whatever peers 
may become, a peeress will always rear her coroneted front above 
her untitled sisterhood. The value of a thing depends upon 
estimation, and only a woman can tell how much a woman prizes 
rank. To be a peeress is to be followed, toadied, flattered, envied, 
and abused by the wives of Commoners. Grace is never so 
— beauty, never so lovely, as when owned by Miladi. 

mportant as is the duty of presiding at a county meeting, that of 
presiding at a county ball is more important still. Beauty may 
enthral admirers and fashion may daze votaries, but beauty and 
fashion shine with additional charms under the lustre of a coronet. 
Profound as is the flunkeyism of man, that of woman is deeper 
still; though it is not perhaps so deep-rooted as her envy. It is 
the privilege of a peeress to be more admired and more envied, 
more respected and more hated by her sex, than other women. 

We have dwelt upon the social attributes of the peerage, not 
because they have any special connexion with the proposed eleva- 
tions, but because they are its most striking attributes. We have 
spoken of its theoretical attributes, which are indeed high; but, as 
an American would add, they are so high as to be almost out of 
sight. Practically, they are not of so much value. Although the 
House of Lords may be termed the Senate of England, it does not 
exercise either the direct or the indirect power of the Senate of 
the United States. This in part is due to the exceptional pro- 
visions of the American Constitution, which have made high 
patronage depend on the approval of the Senate. It results in 
part from the superiority of the House of Commons to the House 
of Representatives in the popular estimation of the two countries. 
Educated and respectable Americans do not regard the Lower 
House of Congress as representing either the highest intellect or 
the purest patriotism of their country. The Senate is supposed 
to contain their most honest patriots and most intelligent states- 
men. The House of Commons has been so gene recruited 
from the superior classes of society that a comparison between it 
and the Upper House does not present that marked inequality of 
intellect, integrity, knowledge, or conduct, which makes the cor- 
rective interference of an Upper Chamber necessary. ‘The Houses 
of Commons and Lords come from nearly the same strata of 
society. There is another more patent reason why the House of 
Lords is not so powerful as the House of Commons. The House 
of Lords has devolved almost the entire duty of legislating for the 
country on the Lower House, All the great questions of the day 
are debated in the Commons with a fulness and completeness 
which are only occasionally attained in the Lords. This is 
much to be tted, for more reasons than one. Any man who 
recollects the old days of Lords Grey and Plunkett, or the more 
recent times when Lords Lyndhurst, Brougham, Ellenborough, 
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and Derby took prominent parts in debate, will bear witness not 
only to the thoroughness with which public questions were dis- 
cussed in the Lords, but also to the pure and masculine English 
in which the debates were carried on. To go no further back than 
the last Session, the debate on the Reform Bill was well worth 
hearing, even after the protracted debates in the Commons. The 
elder peers who have devoted themselves to politics have such vast 
experience, and so great an accumulation of knowledge on many sub- 
jects, that they could not help being of great service to the country 

y initiating measures in their own House and discussing them at 
length. The more’s the pity that they don’t do both. As a fact, 
every one knows that there is the greatest difficulty in making up 
a House to carry on the business of the country. And when a 
House is made, it is constituted of the very smallest possible 
number of peers and sits the shortest possible time. As nothing 
freezes up the genial current of eloquence more firmly than the 
presence of a small and listless audience, it is not to be wondered 
that, in a House composed of five or six lords, those who could 
under other circumstances speak with effect are mute. Neither is 
it to be wondered that, when the sittings are so silent and short, 
it should become habitual with many peers not to attend at all. 
We believe that the majority of the youngest peers are profoundly 
ignorant of the forms and rules of their own House. But this is 
not all. There was a time when the Committees of the House 
of Lords, under the guidance of Lord Redesdale, the late 
Lord Shaftesbury, and the late Duke of Richmond, were models 
of what Committees of business men ought to be; diligent, accu- 
rate, and practical. Their Reports on Prisons, on Emigration, 
on Colonies were the basis of much excellent legislation. We 
forbear to notice their numerous Committees on Railways, which 
are always, though in a secondary degree, important. But it is 
understood now that it is very difficult to get a due number of 
members for the Committees of the House of Lords. Those who 
are best able and ought to be the most willing to attend—the young, 
the strong, and the active—are precisely those whose attendance is 
the most infrequent and reluctant. Everything has greater attrac- 
tion for the young legislators than their proper duties. They can 
bet on racehorses, or at billiards ; they can herd with trainers and 
the bookmakers of the ring. But, as a rule, to which there are 
but few bright exceptions, they have little taste for the peculiar 
duties of their station. 

It is useless to reiterate what has so often been said on this 
point. The House of Lords is a great and still honoured in- 
stitution. It is rich in traditions which the country never can 
forget. At the present day it boasts many members conspicuous 
for eloquence, or for knowledge, or for special erudition, or for 
official experience. But, like every other institution, it will be 
judged by the standard of performance rather than of prescription. 
A day is coming when the government of the country will be 
moditied by the impulses of men who have not been taught to 
think or to recognise the necessity of thinking; men with whom 
glib phrases will weigh more than any knowledge or reflection. 
[t is impossible that a House of Lords which simply does nothing 
can long survive the respect which its inertness will forfeit, unless 
it purchase a prolongation of its existence by consenting to register 
the decrees of the Commons. 

In this state of things, attention is necessarily drawn to the 
qualifications of the persons by whom it is intended that the House 
of Lords should be recruited. And who are they? Are they 
distinguished by —— eloquence, great knowledge, command- 
ing intelligence? With the exception of one of them, they are 
comparatively unknown to fame. Sir J. Walsh has indeed signal- 
ized himself by denouncing a less democratic plan of Reform 
than was ar by the Minister who gives him his peer- 
age. Sir W. Stirling Maxwell is an accomplished man, one 
who has earned a reputation for himself by his familiarity with 
literature and art; and we should rejoice to see a confirmation 
of the report that the resources of his refined intellect are to be 
brought to bear on the debates of the Upper House, and to add 
to its strength and influence in the country. As for the rest, they 
have but one distinction ; they are all very rich. Doubtless the com- 
bination of wealth and rank is highly agreeable to those who 
possess them. Doubtless, also, it is desirable that the bulk of those 
whose duty itis to debate on the most urgent interests of 2 wealthy 
country should themselves have a material interest in its fortunes. 
But, until the House of Lords becomes only a titular assembly, the 
members of which care fornothing but the social precedence itatlords 
them, a more suicidal policy than that of calling up to it from 
time to time only a certain number of opulent nonentities can 
hardly be conceived. Of course, if all that is required is that a 
certain number of families should hold an intermediate position 
between the Crown and Commoners, and should keep up a certain 
state of their own in accordance with that position, then it is 
perhaps best that the selection should be made from a given lot of 
men possessing broad acres, large investments in the funds, and big 
houses and numberless flunkeys. ‘The best mode of determining 
the recipients of the proposed honour would be to take so many 
hundred men, each possessing an income of so many thousands a 
year, put their names in a hat, and give the coveted dignity to the 
first ten men whose names were drawn out. To such a distribu- 
tion of titular honours few people would have objection. But if 
the bearers of the titles are to do something more onerous than 
walking in processions, or figuring at balls and levees, if they are 
to take a real part in the “ Great Council of the Nation,” then it is 
desirable, for their own sake and that of the country, that their 
elevation should be the reward of service done and merit tested 


on some field of public exertion. If the members of the House of 
Lords will not take a more evident and active interest in the 
legislative business of the country, and if the, Premier only re- 
cruits them by fresh blood as languid as their own, then the Peers 
are attempting suicide, and the Minister is abetting them in the 
act. The Peers will still be powerful as the highest class of 
proprietors in their own counties. But, practically, they will 
cease to be the Senate of England. 


MURDER. 


WE. have lately felt the fascination or the disgust—according 
to the variety of individual tastes—produced by a series of 
thrilling murders. They have suggested to some persons the 
consoling reflection that, in spite of progress and civilization and 
the wonders of the nineteenth century, people will probabl 
continue to commit murders as freely as heretofore. Murder is 
looked upon as something rather apart from the ordinary catego- 
ries of crime. If we could seriously diminish the amount of 
misery and ignorance in the country, we might get rid of the 
class to which crime is a profession. Such vulgar atrocities as 
garotting or picking ets might become comparatively 
obsolete. But murder, it is urged, is a crime of a different 
cast. Until we can get rid of human passion we shall not 
—— people to refrain from occasionally cutting their neigh- 

ours’ throats or blowing out their brains with pistols. A 
class of Thugs might be put down if it existed, but in Eng- 
land murder is not reduced to a trade; few people commit 
murder, unless we apply the term to making away with infants, 
more than once in their lives. The crime is due to impulsive 
outbreaks of revenge or cruelty, which are as likely to occur toa 
person who has attended a National School as to the mere outcasts 
of society. These irregular manifestations of the worst side of 
human nature cannot be reduced to a rule, and therefore cannot 
be brought under the action of any repressive system. We may 
possibly diminish the number of persons who live by plunder; 
but we cannot expect to eradicate the liability to occasional out- 
bursts of homicidal fury. And it is easy to defend this view of 
the case by expending a little eloquence upon such a wretch as 
Miles Weatherill, aud proving that, if it had not been for an un- 
fortunate combination of circumstances, he might now be a 
respectable husband, and as decent a member of society as ever 
listened to the mild admonitions of a country clergyman. 

It is true that the horrible Todmorden case is a little removed 
from the ordinary run of murders. The criminal had in him at 
least a touch of sentiment, and was prompted to his hideous 
butchery by a perversion of some not disgraceful feelings. Leaving 
him, however, for the moment, the other murders by which the 
present assizes have been distinguished show none of those romantic 
touches which would fit them to figure in a sensation novel. A 
woman takes out her stepdaughter for a walk, pushes her into a 
ditch, holds her down till she is drowned, and makes scarcely an 
attempt to conceal an atrocity of which she appears to have spoken 
beforehand. ‘Two men are accused, although they are acquitted, 
of throwing a woman into a deep well, for no particular reason 
except that she objected to being turned out upon the streets 
in a cold winter night. Unless some one makes a confession, 
we shall never know what were the real circumstances of the 
case; but it is evident that, if the death was caused by a 
crime, it was one of the most brutal and causeless atrocities 
that can easily be imagined. Now it is plain that these two 
cases, so far as they prove anything, show that murderers, 
instead of being in any sense a romantic class, are not only 
brutally callous, but also extremely stupid. The crimes are 
such as could not have been committed by any one who was 
tolerably intelligent or educated. In all classes of society step- 
mothers are supposed to be occasionally prejudiced against a 
daughters. ‘The ordinary case in fiction is that in which the child 
is heir to a princely fortune, and probably to a peerage, and the 
lady makes away with the victim by means of more or less refined 
ingenuity. © lady in a high social scale would certainly not take 
out her step-daughter for a walk and smother her in a ditch. The 
novelist’s hypothesis is that she would probably administer the 
poison most diflicult of detection, or suborn some villain to do her 
dirty work by a plot too ingenious to be unravelled. But in real life 
a very little reflection would probably show the extreme absurdity of 
committing so gross a breach of good manners as murder in apy form. 
The great lesson which people are constantly learning in decent 
society is to exercise some kind of control over their feelings. We 
are taught from our earliest infancy that, when we meet a man to 
whom we take a dislike, we are not therefore to spit in his face or 
hit him over the head with a poker. The simple-minded rustic 
sees a stranger, and expresses his natural instinct by “heaving half 
a brick at him.” ‘The more polished gentleman confines himself 
to cutting him in the metaphorical sense, and making him uncom- 
fortable by those refined methods of annoyance which are well on 
the safe side of the law. The passions which are indicated by the 
more civilized mode of proceeding may be equally objectionable 
in themselves ; we may commit murder in our hearts when we are 
thwarted by an enemy, or even when we meet a bore; but then, if 
we are wicked enough, we are at least not foolish enough, to run 
the risk of being hanged. We no more knock out the brains 
of our acquaintances when they become troublesome, than we cut 
off the heads of a Ministry by way of dismissing them from 
office. A murderer not ouly for the most part evinces an une 
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enviable disposition, but he also shows that he is illiterate, 
and unaccustomed to good society. If the lower classes could 
be ‘raised to the degree of cultivation which is possessed 
by their superiors, they would refrain from those very naive 
and frank methods of expressing their sentiments. Murder 
would go out of fashion as much as throwing brickbats at an 
election, if every constituency were as polished as those of the 
Universities. And, although such a consummation may be inde- 
finitely distant, still every increase in refinement will lead people 
to prefer slander, backbiting, and ingenious methods of torture to 
the coarse expedients of physical force. The uncontrollable gusts 
of passion which characterize a barbarous race tend to disappear 
when even a corrupt civilization is substituted for the ruder and 
simpler state of society. The simple vocabulary which knows 
only a couple of words—one of coarse endearment, the other of 
foul abuse—is enriched by the interpolation of innumerable terms 
of graduated meaning; and the modes of expressing sentiments 
in action are equally multiplied. We discriminate difierent shades 
of hatred, and leave only the extremes to be interpreted by physi- 
cal violence. In short, the object of crimes like dens at Romney 
and Bromley would be attained so much move simply and effec- 
tually in the higher ranks of society that the motive for com- 
mitting them would disappear. People learn to convey a hint 
without emphasizing it by a slap in the face, and they can break 
a step-daughter’s heart without adopting the clumsy procedure 
of pushing her into a ditch. 

The Todmorden case, however, is said to belong to a different 
class. Weatherill was a man of sufficient education to write a 
grammatical letter; instead of being a mere brute, he had a cer- 
tain amount of sensitive feeling ; he was capable of a more or 
less romantic attachment, and muttered “revenge” after the 
correct melodramatic fashion. If the murder had been com- 
mitted at a time when the papers were less occupied, and if 
it had been surrounded with a little more mystery, it might 
have gained a notoriety equal to that of Rush or Palmer. 
There was not the element of interest caused by any uncer- 
tainty as to the criminal, but in other respects the atrocity 
might challenge comparison with the most exciting cases on 
record. A murder of which the motive is revenge is entirel 
above the crimes which result from mere callous brutality. It 
is true, it may be urged, that the growing refinement of society 
may provide people with better modes of tormenting their wives 
than knocking them down and stamping upon them till they are 
dead ; but murders which proceed from sentimental injuries might 
be expected rather to increase than otherwise. In the ruder and 
coarser strata of society, the man of mere animal passions would 
be less susceptible of cherishing resentment for remote causes, or 
working out an elaborate plan for revenge. If the murders 
which are merely indicative of a long course of brutality—the 
cases where aman has had a glass more gin, and hit a harder 
blow than usual, or given an extra kick on an unlucky place—may 
be expected to diminish, we might rather anticipate the murders of 
a romantic class to increase with the spread of civilization. Poison 
may take the place of bludgeons ; instead of the bowie-knife and 
revolver of the Far West, we shall have gentlemen delicately cut 
up in laboratories, and made away with in crucibles, as was done 
in the celebrated murder at the American Cambridge. We can 
hardly, indeed, rank the Todmorden case with this higher class of 
murders. Although Weatherill had some kind of motive beyond 
mere brutality, we can hardly look upon him as rising much above 
the ordinary type of criminal. The plea of madness was evidently 
absurd, because rough and brutal men are capable, as we know 
by experience, of these fits of uncontrolled ferocity, even when 
perfectly sane; but the more civilized a man becomes, the more 
unlikely he is to indulge in such outbreaks, unless he is actually 
insane. The murderer who, as we might expect, would survive 
even in a refined state of society, must be a man who could give 
some proof of self-restraint and calculation, and could carry out 
his designs with forethought, and show even some taste in their 
execution ; he would prefer means which did not involve physical 
violence, and a revolting scene of blood and broken bones. Such 
cases, for example, were those of Donnellan in the last century, 
or of Wainwright or Palmer in more modern times. They 
seemed to show that the homicidal instinct was not necessarily 
extirpated by education, but merely refined, and driven to ex- 
hibit itself in a less openly hideous form. It must, indeed, 
be admitted that progress’ in civilization is not necessarily 
incompatible with such manifestations. There have been very 
polished societies which were quite capable of committing 
utrocities showing equal cruelty with that of Weatherill, and 
more delicacy of execution, As a rule, however, we may hope 
that murderers even of the most polished class will tend to be- 
Come rarer, as sanguine persons may entertain a similar hope about 
that which some,moralists declare to be an organized system of 
public murder. ‘Though we have not reached the pesled of uni- 
versal peace, it cannot be doubted that, on the whole, wars tend 
to become rather more difficult than heretofore. Everything 
Which binds different nations together makes war a more costly 
and objectionable amusement, and intellectual improvement tends 
equally to bring them to a quicker conclusion and to provide a 
greater variety of distractions for reasonable beings. This last 
circumstance must tell to some extent in the case of war between 
individuals, It is very seldom worth while for a man in a 
tolerably comfortable position to dwell upon such uncomfortable 

igs as jealousy or revenge. A man suflering from the 
ennui of ignorance, without books or newspapers or any variety 


of amusement, had time to nurse his revenge, and was probabl 
in the constant presence of his enemy. In a more complex po. | 
exciting state of society he has infinite distractions, and finds it 
simpler to cut his adve than to kill him. If he is jilted 
by a young lady, he can easily lose sight of her, and find an inde- 
finite number of consolations in any pursuit for which he has a 
fancy. A certain school of moralists is apt to complain of the 
growing want of energy and originality in modern days. The 
fact is that the condition of things which stimulates ay 
and is favourable to strong outbursts of passion is that in whi 
men are comparatively isolated, and left to brood over their own 
feelings. If we are apt in the present day to be rubbed down in 
the social mill, and lose some picturesque figures in consequence, 
we have the advantage that, along with some loss in originality, 
we also lose the tendency to exaggerated vices and crimes of the 
more brutal stamp. And, after all, however much murder may 
be refined, it will always be liable to shock people of cultivated 
taste and the self-control which becomes a second nature in decent 
society. 


SIR 8S. PETO AND THE REPRESENTATION OF BRISTOL. 


Ass was recently presented to the House of Commons 
from many thousands of the electors and inhabitants of 
Bristol, the subject of which, as it involves a great constitu- 
tional question, deserves some consideration quite apart from the 
special and personal interest which attaches to it. As the law at 
present stands, the way in which the House of Commons deals 
with its own members who are bankrupt or insolvent is curious, 
Whenever a member shal] be found and declared a bankrupt, he 
shall be for twelve months incapacitated for sitting and voting ; 
and unless during these twelve months the Commission shall be 
superseded, or the creditors paid in full, the Commissioners in 
Bankruptcy are to certify the bankruptcy to the Speaker, and the 
election of the member is to be declared void. So stood the 
law up to a recent period; and so, in substance, it stands now. 
By the recent Bankruptcy Acts this finding and declaring a 
bankrupt is construed so as to include all proceedings commenced 
in bankruptcy against a debtor. But so tender is Parliament 
for the protection of its suspected members, that there is no 
penalty against a member during the twelve months of his sus- 
pended Parliamentary existence for exercising his privileges of 
sitting and voting, and no official notice of the proceedings in 
bankruptcy is required; so that unless the House should take 
formal notice of the bankrupt—or rather quasi-bankrupt—using 
all his ordinary Parliamentary privileges, the Act passed to secure 
the — and credit of the Senate may remain a dead letter. 
Of the policy and propriety of the Act there can be no 
question. Even so insignificant a body as the Common Council 
of the City of London excludes bankrupts, and so, indeed, do all 
municipal corporations. But here comes in a hitch. Of late 
years, owing to the expense of proceedings in bankruptcy, cer- 
tain devices, informal and irregular, have been had recourse to, 
which in principle are proceedings in bankruptcy, but are not so 
in technical form. Such are composition deeds, assignments for 
benefit of creditors, winding up under inspectorship, and the 
like arrangements. These devices are for the most part pri- 
vate and voluntary, and their generally unsatisfactory character 
has been of late recognised by various Chambers of Com- 
merce; and at Liverpool a strong conviction prevails that all 
such arrangements, which to all intents and purposes are bank- 
ruptcy, should have the utmost publicity, and entail all the conse- 
quences of bankruptcy. 

Sir Samuel Morton Peto is one of the representatives in Parlia- 
ment for the City of Bristol, and the constituency of that large 
commercial city is one which may be reasonably credited with a 
proper sensitiveness on the subject of commercial honour and 
integrity. On the 30th of June, 1866, a deed of inspectorshi 
was executed by Sir 8. Peto and his ers, for winding up 
distributing the assets of their estate, which deed was duly regis- 
tered on the 20th of July, 1866. ‘This registration of the deed 
of inspectorship, by the 197th section of the Bankruptcy Act of 
1861, entailed certain consequences. “After such registration, the 
debtor and creditors and trustees shall respectively have the 
benefit of, and be liable to, all the provisions of, the said Act, 
in the same or like manner as if the debtor had been adjudged a 
bankrupt, and the creditors had proved, and the trustees had 
been appointed creditors’ assignees under bankruptcy.” For all 
commercial purposes, therefore, a debtor under this registered 
deed of inspectorship is only in name not a bankrupt. t for 
legislative purposes it does not appear that Parliament has consi- 
dered these proceedings under deed of inspectorship as equivalent 
to proceedings in bankruptcy. Morally and commercially the two 
things are equivalent; technically and in Parliament there is 
a distinction, but certainly no difference. The policy which 
suspends, and after twelve months’ grace expels from the House 
of Commons, a bankrupt who has failed to pay his creditors, ought 
to suspend, and after twelve months expel, the debtor who, under 
a deed of inspectorship, has been unable to satisfy his creditors. 

It need hardly be said that from the 20th of July, 1866, to this 
current March, 1868, which considerably exceeds the statutory 
twelve months, the creditors of Peto and Co. were not paid or satis- 
fied their debts. They have not received a single shilking. Indeed, 
bad has gone to worse ; for on the 3rd of July, 1867, a petition for 
adjudication of bankruptcy against Peto and Co. was obtai 
under which the Baronet was adjudicated bankrupt, and this 
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petition, it is notorious, has not been superseded, but proceedings 
under it are now going on, much to the edification, we hope, of the 
whole community. The Parliamentary point, however, is this. 
There can be no question that on the 2oth of July, 1866, when 
the deed of inspectorship was executed, Sir S. Peto became, by 
the Bankruptcy Law, in the condition of an adjudicated bank- 
rupt, as far as all trading and commercial matters are concerned ; 
but whether he on that day became in the condition of an adju- 
dicated bankrupt, as far as Parliamentary rights and privileges 
and qualifications are concerned, is another thing. The Bristol 
petitioners aver that they are advised that the two things, the 
commercial, and so to say the Parliamentary, bankruptcy, go 
together; and therefore that on the 2oth of July, 1867—namely, 
-one twelvemonth after he became by law in the commercial 
ycondition of an adjudicated bankrupt—Sir 8. Peto became 
valso incapable of retaining his seat in Parliament; and, there- 
‘fore, that his representation of Bristol ought, on the 30th of 
-July last, to have been vacated accordingly—i.e. that the seat 
‘should have been declared empty. The plaint of the Bristolians 
‘follows—that they have only one representative instead of two 
representatives; that by retaining his seat under the circum- 
‘stances, Sir S. Peto, at the present moment, deprives Bristol 
sof its constitutional right, &e. It must at the same time be 
-admitted that Sir 8, Peto has placed in the hands of his Bristol 
-friends a declaration of his willingness to resign his seat, but this 
‘the wire-pullers will not allow him todo. They want to bring 
‘forward Mr. 8. Morley, but Mr. Morley will not be ready for some 
‘few months to come forward; and Sir 8. Peto’s Bristol friends 
will not allow him to resign, even though they remain partially 
disfranchised, and the dignity of the House of Commons remains 
seriously compromised. 

The case, we think, is one which the House of Commons is 
bound to investigate, and of which it ought to prevent the pos- 
sible recurrence. When the Act for suspending avd expelling 
bankrupt members was passed (52 Geo. III. c. 144), which 
refers only to proceedings in formal bankruptcy, there were no 
means of obtaining protection from the suits of creditors other 
than by going into the Bankruptcy Court. Parliament, therefore, 
did all that it could do in the then existing state of things. But 
‘now the case is altered. Debtors may obtain protection by other 
proceedings, which, though they are not bankruptcy, have the 
same force and effect which formerly bankruptcy alone had. The 
— under deed of inspectorship is one of these modes. 

learly, therefore, Parliament ought to accompany the progress 
of the Bankruptcy Laws, and whatever senatorial disqualitications 
Parliament imposes on an actual bankrupt, Parliament ought to 
impose them on one whom the law has assigned to the condition of 
a bankrupt. Itis a question whether this is not the case, and the 
Bristol petitioners have answered, to their own satisfaction, that 
this is actually the case; but Parliament is bound, on considera- 
tions of its own honour, to affirm this beyond all cavil. At any 
rate the matter of Parliamentary privilege ought to be settled. On 
the one hand it is urged that Sir S. Peto’s year of grace 
began on the zoth of July, 1866, and ended on the zoth of July, 
11867, and therefore that Sir S. Peto is not in law member 
for Bristol ; because during the twelve months of his suspended 
Parliamentary life, commencing on the day when he became in 
the condition of an adjudicated bankrupt, he could not satisfy his 
-ereditors, On the other hand, it is held that the twelve months 
of suspended senatorial life began on the 3rd of July, 1867, when 
proceedings in formal bankruptey were taken, and that till the 
3rd of July next the seat cannot be declared void. Anyhow, 
the House is bound to answer the Bristol petitioners. The House 
has been challenged to declare the seat void ; the charge is openly 
‘made that, by the neglect of the House, the second city of the 
Empire is partially disfranchised. Bristol demands a new writ, 
and the House of Commons ought to say plainly whether on the 
‘30th of July, 1867, the seat for Bristol was or was not vacant. 

We have treated this whole matter in the driest and dullest 
way, not without a good deal of verbiage and iteration; and 
we have scrupulously confined ourselves to the constitutional 
question at issue. All that we have concerned ourselves with 
is, the honour and dignity of the Imperial Parliament, and 
the legal rights of a great constituency. We have forborne to 
say anything of the conduct of Sir S. Peto’s friends at Bristol. If 
they think it a great honour to be represented by Sir S. Peto, 
we shall not quarrel with their taste. If Sir S. Peto represents 
the commercial principles and general character of a certain section 
of the commercial men of Bristol, they must be the best judges 
of their own standard of honour and character. Far be it from 
us to say who or what is the most congenial representative of 
Bristol Liberalism. At any rate Sir S. Peto is in some respects 
in advance of his friends and supporters, who are anxious to re- 
tain him to the latest moment of his present life-in-death. He 
actually wishes to resign; he admits that his Parliamentary 
position is compromised; but his Bristol friends cannot appre- 
ciate this delicacy, and compel him to remain, only in order that 
they may get time for a local intrigue to ripen. Rather than 
Pg a contested election without the personal presence and purse 
of Mr. 8. Morley, they prefer that the member for Bristol—their 
member for Bristol—should pay his weekly visits to Basinghall 
Street, and cultivate those pleasant interviews and dialogues with 
Mr. Linklater with which, as people used to say, the town is just 
now amused from week to week, if not instructed. Some time 
ago Sir 8. Peto visited the electors of Bristol, and he was received 
with an “ovation.” For aught we know, his Bristol admirers 
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would be ready to repeat this welcome at the present moment, 
with or without that ornithological product which etymologically 
constitutes an ovation, For ourselves, if we could regard the 
matter as a merely personal one, and not as it affects the 
Constitution, we might be disposed to say that perhaps it would 
be as well that the game should be thoroughly played out. If 
we are to have the full and perfect history of a contractor's line, 
and of that remarkable commercial transaction in which one 
gentleman is at once contractor and financial adviser to a 
Railway Company, and by which the enterprising tradesman 
sells his goods to a customer, and at the same time finds funds 
for the customer to pay for them, and on such very curious 
terms that for eve Eidioad pounds advanced ninety and five 
pounds—so it ian tna calculated, or conjectured—have been 
absorbed in the sweating process of commission, rebate, placing 
shares, and discount, let us have it all out. It will increase 
the force of the lesson which sooner or later must be read, if 
the experiment on public patience is exhausted in corpore nobili 
of a British senator. In the person of an M.P. it is on many 
accounts desirable that the great fact should be on record that 
it is possible—and, we are told, with entire good faith and honour 
on either side for A. to affirm that B. owes him 300,000/, 
on a disputed account, while B. swears that A. owes him 
6,000,000/. Such an issue, and the perfect and complete triumph 
of “financing,” it seems, is better worked out in the instance 
of a senator; just as in a certain era of commercial history it 
had its value, and that a moral value, when the House of Commons 
some hundred and fifty years ago passed a vote, violent and arbi- 
trary perhaps, by which certain persons—a Mr. Aislabie and a Sir 
George Caswall, M.P.’s of the period—were (so says the his- 
torian) ignominiously expelled from the House of Commons on 
account of their connexion with a certain Joint-stock Company, 
the unsavoury name of which it is needless to recall. For our- 
selves, we are rather disposed, on public grounds, to lay aside 
the claims of the constituency of Bristol, and the honour of 
Bristol. It may be as well that Sir S. Peto should continue to 
adorn the roll of Parliament till the 3rd of July next. An 
immediate resignation on the honourable Baronet’s i would 
prevent those more impressive and emphatic proceedings which 
must follow. 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 


HE Abyssinian Expedition advances slowly ; it is to be hoped 
also surely. The constant cry which we hear is want of 
transport. Nor is this unnatural. The country is mountainous, 
and the mountains are naturally sterile. The valleys, where under 
favourable conditions plentiful crops might be grown, have been 
rendered desert by frequent raids of petty chieftains at war with 
one another, by greater chieftains in rebellion against Theodore, or 
by the army of Theodore himself. In a country so disturbed the 
peasantry not unnaturally have given up growing large crops with 
the object of storing grain. To do so would have been useless, as 
the first band of warriors who chanced to pass their way would 
have appropriated their stores. Their object has been only to 
grow so much as would suffice for their immediate wants. Con- 
sequently no supplies to any extent can be obtained in the country 
by our army, and the force is obliged to depend for provisions 
p Mo entirely upon the shipping. The carriage of food from 
Annesley Bay to Antalo, where the advanced guard now is, would 
not be at all difficult in a civilized country where railways, or even 
tolerable roads, were available. But to transport provisions for a 
force of five thousand men, which is about the number of our troops 
now collected on the highlands of Abyssinia, is a very difierent 
matter. ‘Till quite lately, me transport was the only means of 
conveying stores from the base of operations to the highlands. It 
is only a question of simple arithmetic to calculate how many mules 
would be required to supply the daily food of five thousand men, 
when it is known that each man’s food, including waste in wr 
may be estimated at 3 lbs. a day, and that the load each anim 
can carry is about 150lbs. But the calculation which appears 
so simple becomes complicated when it has to be taken into 
account that the transport animal itself has to be fed, and that 
the only way of conveying food to it is to force it to carry 1ts 
provender on its own back. An animal requires at least 6 lbs. of 
food daily, and thus, in any length of distance such as the sixteen 
marches between the sea and Antalo, the animal eats almost as 
much as it carries, and very little is left at the end to be deposited 
in the Commissariat depots. 


Since the beginning of February the road between Zoolla and 
Senafé has been, although not Without great difficulty, made 
practicable for wheeled transport. Provisions are now brought 
up to the highlands by carts, which is an immense economy 12 
transport. ‘The road based Senafé is still available for pack 
animals only, but in a few days it is hoped that it will be open 
for carts at least as far as Addigerat. Antalo is the apr | 
house between the sea coast and Magdala, and, till a certain s 
of provisions is secured there, the army cannot advance with any 
certainty of not being compelled very shortly to retreat for want 
food. As soon as the Expedition to Abyssinia was decided upon, 
those who inquired most cursorily into the subject soon became 
aware that things would be exactly as they have been proved to 
be, and that the army would have to rely upon its ships for almost 
all the necessaries of life. Any ordinary person starting on § 
an expedition would have considered it necessary to prepare for 
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the carriage of his supplies, and to provide an abundant transport. 
The general in charge of the Expedition saw matters in this light, 
and proposed a scheme for the organization of a transport train 
which would in all probability have worked efficiently. The offi- 
cial mind of Bombay, however, took another view, rejected Sir 
Robert Napier’s recommendations, and insisted on organizing the 
transport on a plan of itsown. This organization turned out a 
miserable failure; and, consequently, when the transport train 
should have been in thorough working order, and carrrying up 
stores to the highlands, it was only being reformed, under most 
disadvantageous conditions, at Zoolla. Numbers of animals had 
died, and been lost, through neglect and want of proper super- 
vision. These could not be quickly replaced, and ever since its 
landing in Africa the Expedition has been miserably shorthanded 
jn its most essential department. For this reason the advance has 
been necessarily very tardy, the expenses of the campaign have 
been enormously increased, and the time during which our army 
must remain in Abyssinia has been greatly prolonged. 
We cannot be sure yet that the worst is over. On the contrary, 
far from being out of the wood, we are not quite sure that we are 
et well in it. The rains in Abyssinia are supposed to commence 
in May or June. After they have set in there seems to be no 
pone that convoys or troops will be able to move up or down 
the Komaylee Pass for three months at least. Can our troops have 
regained the low country by that time? This seems almost im- 
ible. The main body cannot be at Antalo until the end of March. 
A halt of some considerable length will be absolutely necessary 
there to bring up provisions, and the force will hardly be able to 
move from Antalo before April is some way advanced. The road 
south of Antalo lies over a very mountainous and difficult country 


in the "gala of Lasta. It will require about a month to march,. 


through such a land, the 200 miles which lie between Antalo and 
Magdala, so that we cannot calculate upon the force being in front 
of Theodore’s fortress before the early part of May. Even if 
Theodore is found there, and the place falls to a coup de main, it 
hardly seems possible that the troops can return even to Senafé 
before the rains begin. After that, it will be impossible to traverse 
the pass down to the coast, and the army must remain on the 
high land for three months. Its provisions for that time must 
all be safely stored at Senafé before the wet weather, or else the 
troops will starve in helpless inactivity. At the present rate, and 
unless vigorous exertions are made, it will be scarcely possible to 
provision Senafé by anything like the end of May; and if very 
active measures are not promptly taken, the consequences may be 
most serious. 

Other considerations have also to be weighed in forecasting the 
probable issue of the campaign. As far as our troops have 
yet advanced, their communications have been unmolested, and 
their conveys have passed freely through Tigré with almost a 
nominal escort. Kassai, governor of that province, has been 
too friendly or too fearful to do us any damage. It has yet 
to be proved that his friendship will be as certain when the 
bulk of the force has moved to the south, and only small de- 
tachments are left along the road between the front and Senafé. 
Even if he remains faithful to his professions in Lasta, the 
line of our march will lie through the dominions of his rival, 
Waagshum Gobaze, who may not be equally willing to give 
us even a passive assistance. If he should annoy us, or even 
not prevent his village tribes from annoying our convoys, 
and continual escorts will be required, which will both im- 
lage strength of the forces required for action, and much 

the troops; for escort duty is fatiguing and tedious work, 
Tepugnant alike to men and officers. Nature may also turn against 
us, and impede our movements. The valleys through which for the 
most part the road runs, between Senafé and Antalo, are bottomed 
with a heavy black mould. This in much rain is very likely to 
me a morass, through which no convoys or laden animals 
could move, even if troops could march. It such is the case, no 
supplies could be moved from Senafé to the front, and the troops 
could regain Senafé only at the sacrifice of their baggage, their 
sick, their wounded, and their tents. The sufferings of the troops 
would be great, but those of the miserable creatures who, through 
sickness or wounds, might have to be abandoned to the mercies of 
the savage tribes of Abyssinia would be too horrible to contem- 
plate. From the latest information from Magdala it appears 
— that Theodore will await an attack in his fortress. He 
has been making great exertions to move his guns and ba 
into the Amba, and must probably have been established there by 
the end of February. It is to be desired that he should await us 
there. It may be assumed with tolerable certainty that our troops 
will capture Magdala ; but it is less certain that they would catch 
eodore, at least for a long time, if he were to seek safety in 
the mountains, and his European prisoners with him, The 
difficulty of securing him would be still greater if he were to kill 

€ prisoners, and fly into the hills with only a small retinue. A 
Successful assault on Magdala will no doubt cost lives, but not 
80 many, in all pee, as would be lost by a long and 
fatiguing pursuit through the mountains. 

Abyssinia, which till lately was so shrouded in mystery, is being 
| apa opened up by the advance of Sir Robert Napier’s column. 

€ inhabitants do not appear particularly interesting. They are 

savage, but have a shrewd idea of extracting as many dollars 

8s possible from the stranger host which has penetrated into their 
reo The prices demanded for the few articles which are to 
bought, and which for the most part consist of barley, blankets, 
*8g8, and honey, are on an average about three times as high as 


those for which the same things could be obtained at a West-end 
shop. The religion of the country is Christian, and of the Coptic 
Church; but there are many Roman Catholics in the country, 
especially in the province of Tigré. Many of these are descendants 
of the converts made by the Jesuits previously to the expulsion of 
that order from Abyssinia in the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century ; some have been lately converted by the Romanist mis- 
sion at present existing. The Abyssinian churches are generally 
hovels built on high and almost inaccessible mountain sides. Here 
and there, at the principal places, there are ecclesiastical buildings 
of a superior description, as at Addigerat, which are distinguished 
from the humbler kind mainly by the dignity of a gable roof in 
lieu of the ordinary flat roof similar to those of the cottages. All 
churches have two chambers. The outer is where the people pray, 
and has its walls ornamented with rude attempts at fresco repre- 
senting incidents in the lives of saints or in Scriptural history. 
Into the inner chamber priests alone can enter ; it is, as a rule, quite 
empty, except for a rough imitation of an ark, in which the sacred 
books are kept. 

The armament of the people is rude, but efficient for the warfare 
in which they are usually engaged. It consists of a spear, a 
curved sword, and a circular leather shield. Many have firearms, 
which range over all descriptions, from the matchlock and flint 
fowling-piece to the modern Westley Richards rifle. An or- 
dinary Abyssinian can throw his spear about fifteen yards with 
accuracy and precision. The mounted men have a wonderful 
command over their horses. They can gallop up to within a few 
feet of an enemy, pull up short, strike him with the spear, and 
then, wheeling about, retreat with the utmost rapidity. They are 
of hardy constitution, and require but little food ; ; their favourite 
diet is raw meat. The stories told by Bruce of steaks being cut 
out of a living animal are said to have been confirmed by the per- 
sonal observation of officers connected with the Expedition. The 

eology of the country through which the army has moved has 
een wee monotonous. Everywhere the road has lain 
through or over schistose mountains, capped now and then by 
overlying sandstone. Iron is found in the hills near Adowa of 
an excellent description, and the arms and instruments made of 
that metal by the natives are wonderfully good considering the 
poor appliances they possess to aid in its manufacture. eir 
tirearms and ammunition are chiefly obtained through Egypt. 

There is little in the country to tempt us to its annexation, and 
those Continental journals which persistently assert that such is 
our determination will be disappointed and their prophecies 
falsified. It is a land, however, susceptible of great improvement, 
and might become rich and prosperous under a strong and per- 
manent government. The fall of Theodore, to which our Expedi- 
tion will probably give the coup de grace, will be the si for 
the appearance of many rival competitors for the Imperial power. 
These will for many years plunder and devastate each others’ 
territories without obtaining any lasting advantage for themselves, 
unless the Egyptians should take advantage of the results of our 
Expedition and step in and appropriate the whole country. Bad 
as the present condition of the Abyssinians may be, it would 
assuredly be worse under Egyptian dominion. The villages would 
be farmed out to tax-collectors, the boys sold into slavery, the 
women carried off to the harems of Cairo and Alexandria, and 
the free Christianity of the country stamped out under the crush- 
ing dead weight of Islamism. Whoever has seen the two 
countries must sincerely hope that Abyssinia may never fall under 
the dominion of the Viceroy. When our army leaves the country 
securities should be obtained that the Egyptian troops, already 
collected at Souakin, do not march in and take up our vacated 
position. 


INDIAN TELEGRAPHS. 


i silence with which the great City houses whose dealings 
are with the East have endured the state of our telegraphic 
communication with India is more creditable to their patience 
than to their enterprise. They and their correspondents spend 
about 180,000/. a year upon telegrams, paying 5/. for the shortest 
message, which may arrive at some uncertain time, varying from 
three to eleven days, after it is despatched. It is marvellous that 
a service so dear, slow, and uncertain should command any traflic 
at all; though it is quite clear that, owing to the inefficiency of the 
existing lines, the amount of business is less than half what it 
ought to be. The Atlantic cable brings in a revenue near] 
twice as large as that of the Indian lines, and yet our trade wi 
America is considerably less than that which the Indian telegraph 
is supposed to serve. And, bad as the present state of things is, 
there is little hope of improvement. The delays now experi- 
enced are fully as great as they were three years ago, and, 
so long as the existing Turkish line maintains its monopoly, we 
may be sure that its inefficiency will not diminish. Nor is delay 
the only ground of complaint. arrive so ywrd 
mangled by telegraph clerks almost entirely ignorant of English, 
that it is often as hard to arrive at the meaning of a telegram as to 
answer an ingenious conun 

This, be it remembered, is the condition of the enterprise nine 
years after the first establishment of telegraphic communication 
with India; and it cannot be said to be premature to inquire 
into the causes of the failure of that great undertaking, and 
the prospects of future improvement. ‘The connexion between 
London and Kurrachee, and thence with Bombay, Calcutta, 
and the whole of India, was first established by means of the 
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Red Sea cable, in 1859. The line just worked long enough 
to show how rapid and effective it would have been if it 
had not broken down; and then it utterly failed simply be- 
cause, in the ignorance which then prevailed on the subject, a 
worthless cable, altogether too light for the work, badly designed, 
and badly manufactured, had San laid down. Subsequent 
attempts to repair the old cable have proved that it is hopeless 
to work on so rotten a foundation ; a no effective attempt has 
yet been made to establish a sound line of communication along 
this which is our natural route to India. During the interv 
which has elapsed, the Atlantic Telegraph Company, after failing 
again and again, have at length, by heroic and well-rewarded 
efforts, established two working cables between this country and 
America, With a much easier task before us on the Hastern 
side, we have failed altogether to make good the first mishap to 
our submarine line to India. 

The different fates of these two enterprises—the brilliant success 
of the more difficult, and the total collapse of the easier—is explained 
by a very simple circumstance. The Government has given a sort 
ot half-hearted support, much worse than none at all, to the Indian 
enterprise which it refused to the Atlantic Company. Timid and 
feeble as Governments are apt to be, it was dismayed by the loss on 
the first experiment, and instead of persisting, as the Atlantic 
Company did, in what was really the true line, notwithstanding 
the defects of the original cable, it changed its policy at once, and 
threw all its support into the scale of the overland line through 
Turkey and Persia, which never offered the slightest prospect of 
efficiency. With reasonable persistency the iied Sea line could 
not but have been a success. Under any circumstances the line 
which has been preferred must needs have proved, as in fact it has 
proved, a failure. What was to be expected of the working 
of a telegraphic wire 5,500 miles in length, traversing first a 
number of Kuropean States, then crossing through the whole 
breadth of European and Asiatic Turkey, and finally making 
its way through Sate to the sea, and thence, safe at last under 
our own control, across the ocean to our Indian dominions? No 
one in his senses looked for anything but costly, dilatory, and blun- 
dering working from such an undertaking; though scarcely any 
could have fully realized the extent of the mischief which con- 
flicting systems—and, above all, Turkish apathy and imbecility— 
could effect. And this system was deliberately preferred by our 
Government simply because one bad cable had been laid in the 
Red Sea, at a time when the Atlantic Company had not yet 
taught us how a good ocean cable could be constructed and laid in 
the face of difficulties infinitely greater than any presented by the 
Red Sea route. 

The mistake, however, has been committed, and the question is 
how it may best be remedied. The first idea that presents 
itself{—that of forcing the Turkish and other Governments, who 
now obstruct the communication, to do their work efficiently —may 
be given up as hopeless, for the present generation at any rate. 
All sorts of pressure have been applied in vain, and, out of every 
hundred complaints of mangled or delayed messages, not more 
than two are met by redress or explanation. It is quite time 
therefore that an alternative line should be established, and this is 
a matter which concerns the Government quite as much as the 
community at large. It is quite on the cards, or rather it is a 
matter of certainty, that the Lastern question must sooner or later 
be revived, and then we may learn to our cost by its absence, or 
to our salvation if we have it, the value of prompt communication 
with India in the not improbable event of a war with Russia. 
If such political considerations stood alone, they would fully justify 
the trifling risk which the Government would run by taking into 
their own hands the establishment of a sound line of telegraph to 
India; and though, no doubt, the end must soon be achieved by 
private enterprise, it is by no means certain that the course most 
conducive to immediate profit will be that which the interests of 
the country would recommend. Two projects have for some time 
been before the public, both designed to supplement the short- 
comings of the existing tele 9 One of these is simply the 
restoration of the Red Sea cable; the other proposes an entirely 
new line, through Prussia, Russia, and Persia, to join the sub- 
marine cable in the Persian Gulf. The recommendations of the 
former scheme are, that we have already a reasonably good tele- 

hic communication with Suez, and the rest of the line to be 
faid under water will be free from interference or delay occasioned 
by foreign Governments, and will be worked by English employés at 
the stations which were granted to this country, on the shores of the 
Red Sea, when that line was first established. The success of the 
Atlantic Telegraph, and the great improvement in the manu- 
facture of cables since the unfortunate failure of 1859, are urged, 
with reason, as abundant guarantees of the feasibility of the 
enterprise. 

The rival route through Prussia, Russia, and Persia has the 
advantage, in the first place, of the greater cheapness of construc- 
tion of a land line, and has also secured a pledge from the Govern- 
ments through whose territory it will pass that the working 
shall be left in the hands of the Company which undertakes it, 
subject to the payment of certain not inconsiderable royalties. In 
unity of working this line would surpass even the Red Sea project, for 
between Alexandria and England it is necessary to traverse Italy, 
and either France or Germany. In Italy the Government is willing 
to place the working of the telegraph in English hands, but we 
cannot pass through France, or by the alternative route through 
Germany, without being dependent on native administration. 
Practically, however, the French and German telegraphs are 


worked quite as well as our own, and the delivery of m 

from India, vid France or Germany, would not be appreciably im- 
peded by the transit through either of these countries. It ma 
therefore be assumed that either the Red Sea or the Russian route 
would give us the facilities so urgently required, and that the 
choice between them, if we are not to have both, must rest 
on other grounds. We may add that the Government has 
steadily refused to give any special countenance to either of 
these valuable undertakings; and, if the decision was to depend 
simply on the convenience of the commercial world, it would 
perhaps be difficult to come to a conclusion. A submarine cable 
especially one heavy enough to be permanent, in the Red Sea, is 
much more costly in the first instance than a land line; and when 
allowance is made for the maintenance of a steamer, ready when 
wanted to repair defects, it is not clear that its maintenance igs 
much less expensive than that of an ordinary line. The Red Sea 
project would, therefore, need a larger capital than its rival. On the 
other hand, royalties amounting to about 10s. a message, besides 
other privileges, would be reserved by the Governments of Prussia, 
Russia, and Persia; and it is not easy to say whether, upon the 
whole, the one or the other line would be able to work with the 
lower tariff, In efficiency there would probably be little to 
choose, Either would, in ordinary times, be worked sufficiently 
well to throw the present line out of the competition, or else to 
reform it as nothing but a rival in the business could reform it, 
Given perpetual amity with Russia, and it would be a matter of 
small concern which of the two projects should succeed in esta- 
blishing its footing; and we have no reason to doubt that any 
telegraph to India, if properly conducted, would pay exceeding) 

well. But, as we have said, there is a possibility of war wi 


‘ Russia, and more than a possibility that, in such a contingency, we 


should have to defend our Indian frontier. Then the telegraph 
would be of immeasurable value, and if its route lay through Russia 
the advantage would be taken away from us and given to the 
enemy. Remote contingencies of this nature are properly put out 
of sight by cosmopolitan Companies to whom Russian roubles are 
as acceptable as English sovereigns; but if our Government is to 
intervene at all, and we think it is bound to do so in a matter of 
so great importance, there can be no doubt of the policy which the 
interest of the country dictates. 


ANTI-RITUALISM IN THE CITY. 


ROLONGED controversies are occasionally the better for 
retrospective treatment, and enough time has certainly passed 
since Ritualism was first heard of to give it afair claim to an appli- 
cation of the method. Convocation has already tried its hand on 
the subject, though with no better result than to make it a stand- 
ing subject of debate in each successive session, The Royal 
Commission has presented one Report more remarkable for 
unanimity than for meaning, and is now busy upon a second—to 
be distinguished probably by the same fraternal cordiality and the 
same engaging vagueness. The Court of Arches has listened to 
the arguments of more counsel, for more hours, than the judge can 
like to recall, and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
are perhaps engaged even now in considering which portions of 
Sir Robert Phillimore’s coming _ they shall reverse and 
which affirm. What prospect of a settlement of the question 1s 
afforded by these several processes ? Small enough, we suspect, by 
any one of them. ° 
‘The compromise originally proposed by Convocation wholly failed 
to satisfy the assailants of HKitualism. It went on the principle 
of making refined distinctions—of sanctioning this, of condemning 
that, of winking at something else. There was no inducement to 
the Ritualists to abide by it unless the anti-Ritualists had shown 
some readiness to accept it in satisfaction of all further claims. It 
was obvious, however, all along that they neither would nor 
could do anything of the kind. Take, for example, the compromise 
about incense. ‘The conclusion to which Convocation came may, 
for anything we know, be quite irrefragable. There may be some 
rofound though subtle difference between the smell of incense 
urnt in a stationary vessel, and the smell of incense swung In & 
thurible. The one may be primitive and grateful, the other ~~ 
in an Apocalyptic sense, beastly, But could a man with anythin 
like a Protestant nose be expected to distinguish between them ? 
Convocation would only have asked itself that question, it might 
have spared itself some labour. It is fair to say, however, that it 
has not been too proud to profit by the lesson. Since that time its 
practical suggestions have been limited to intermittent statements on 
the part of the Bishops, that they will guarantee an immediate mul- 
lennium if everybody will only consent to leave everything to them. 
There is not much chance that the Courts of Law will deal with 
the subject to much better purpose. In the first place, it 1s very 
unlikely that judgment will ultimately be given on all points 
against the Ritualists. The general divergence of opinion, even 
among counsel consulted by the same purty, will probably be repre 
sented in the Judicial Committee; and the very consciousness that 
their judgments have not always been wholly uninfluenced by con- 
siderations of ecclesiastical expediency will naturally indispose its 
members to give a decisive triumph to either litigant. But ws 
supposing the prosecutors in Martin v. Mackonochie are absolutely 
successful, they hardly realize, perhaps, how little external altera- 
tion will be éffected’ in the services at St. Alban’s. The altar 
candles will remain unlighted in the day time, and incense 
no more burnt in public. But the furniture of the altar, and the dress 
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ition of the officiating clergy, will undergo no change, while 
= Pe dification of their gestures will be too slight to be visible, 
except to an observant and initiated spectator. Be the agitation 
inst Ritualism impotent or formidable, it will hardly .be 
brought to an end by such a victory as this. Of the Royal Com- 
mission, again, nothing is certainly known beyond the fact that its 
first Report was so framed as to secure the signatures of Mr. T. 
W. Perry and Mr. Henry Venn. If its further deliverances are to 
be constructed on the same principle, they will — decide no- 
thing. No amount of declarations that excesses in Ritual ought 
to be restrained by lawful authority will avail much so long as 
no definition is given of either term. What constitutes excess, 
and where lawful authority resides, will remain as uncertain as 
before. If, on the other hand, the next Report adopts a decided 
tone, it will obviously be the result of divided counsels; and in that 
case very little advance will have been made. If the Government 
had been prepared to legislate in a definitely anti-Ritualist sense, it 
need not have appointed a Commission. If it wishes to obtain 
something like united support before it ventures upon such a course 
it will not find much help in the patent contradictions of a 
majority and minority Report. 

‘he speakers at the anti-Ritualist meeting at the London 
Tavern on Tuesday took a more sanguine view of the future. 
They profess great confidence in the results of litigation. It is not 
enough to have the St. Alban’s and the Teignmouth cases on their 
hands; the Church Association has made every yore for a 
third and more important suit. “‘ Another action,” Dr. M‘Neile tells 
us, “is to be commenced at once, involving doctrine. ... Every 
asoeeeary precaution is being taken against technical evasions, a 
case is known suitable to the purpose, a promoter is known suit- 
able to the purpose, funds are ready, which are very important to 
the purpose, and no needless delay need be apprehended.” It 
seems almost cruel to damp the hopes of an old man, but 
we cannot refrain from asking Dr. M‘Neile whether he has 
ever reflected on what has come of ecclesiastical prosecutions 
hitherto. Nearly twenty years ago the High Church party 
were as certain of turning out Mr. Gorham as the Low Church 
party now are of turning out the Ritualists. Dr. M‘Neile will 

ly find anything more to his purpose in the Thirty-Nine 
Articles than the Bishop of Exeter thought he had found in 
the Baptismal Service. But, for all that, Mr. Gorham lived 
and died a beneficed clergyman of the Church of England. 
Later on came the case of Westerton v. Liddell, in which the 
judgment on some points went for the prosecution. But that 
— success has not done much to check the development of 
itualism. Indeed, Ritualism has, in a great measure, come into 
_ existence since that date, and, it may almost be said, in conse- 
uence of that decision. Still later came the case of Essays and 
Reviews, and if the Bishop of Salisbury is satisfied with the 
result, he must be nourishing an extremely thankful spirit on very 
scanty food. The subject-matter of these cases was various, but 
the lesson to be drawn from them is singularly uniform. The 
Law Courts, as at present constituted, find the Church of Eng- 
land a compromise, and they are determined, so far as in them 
lies, to leave her a compromise. Now a compromise may be 
worked in two ways—either by rigidly enforcing a mean, or 
by according equal license to both extremes. The first method 
may be practicable when the system enforced is modern, and 
consequently adapted to modern wants; it is certainly not 
practicable when the system is more than three centuries old, 
and has already been outgrown in all directions. Before 
making the Church of England exactly what she was under 
the Tudors, you must make her members think exactly as they 
thought under the Tudors. Dr. M‘Neile cannot we Seal but 
that the law must be clear against the doctrines and practices 
of the Ritualists. He thinks that the Reformers “who knew 
how to live and how to die for the truth” must have “known 
how to legislate for it.” It is a sufficient answer to this argu- 
ment to point out that the “ Reformers’ who suffered under 
Mary were not identical with the statesmen who neha under 
Elizabeth, and that the latter were but moderately disposed to 
live for the truth, and not at all disposed to die for it: Dr. M‘Neile 
evidently thinks he has made a point when he says that he has 
invited the Ritualists to prosecute him: “If they think we are 
outside of the law and they are within it, then surely I am a 
fair subject for prosecution.” But supposing the suit results in 
a decision that both are within the law. That seems to be a con- 
fngency for which Dr. M‘Neile has not provided. 

he speakers were perfectly frank in declaring their intentions, 
te the coming decisions should prove unsatisfactory. “As 
to the law,” said Mr. J. G. Hoare, “if it turns out to be against 
us we must get it altered”; and he appealed to his hearers as 

usiness men,” who “knew the blessedness of a Christian 
Sabbath and a faithfully preached Gospel,” to aid the Church 

ssociation in its endeavours. Apparently, therefore, these ignorant 
Ritualists, who do not know the blessedness in question, are to 
tg their eyes opened to the value of the privileges they despise 
y & course of judicious legislation. If this consummation is to be 
arrived at, it must be by the help of a good many people who are 
mselves very far from being anti-Ritualists. That this is not 
any means an impossible combination has been shown by ex- 
—-. The Evangelical party have never been particular about 
ir allies, They have no objection to the prurience which takes 

8 filthy delight in circulating the Confessional Unmasked, and they 
Ve belore now accepted a veritable Gallio as a man of God 
When they thought it was for their interest to do so. We do not 


believe, however, that the coalition will be effected in this in- 
stance. It is quite natural, indeed, that indifferent le, who 
find themselves annoyed by the controversy that Ritualism has 
aroused, should think to secure a return of peace by simply ex- 
pelling the intruders. We have before addressed ourselves to this 
class of persons, and the determination what course to pursue with 
reference to ecclesiastical legislation is so evidently in their hands 
that we shall make no apology for appesling to them again. Of 
course, if a man says that truth must be maintained at all costs, 
that raises a wholly different question, and one with which we 
have nothing todo. Acts of Parliament may enunciate truth or 
condemn error; all we say is, they will not restore peace. Let it 
be supposed that Dr. M‘Neile and his friends, dissatisfied with the 
judgments obtained from the Courts of Law, elect to try their luck 
in Parliament. Let it be assumed further that the great body of 
outsiders, anxious to put an end to disturbance, give them effective 
support, and that by this means the Bills, whatever they are, 
become law. Such a process will involve at the very outset a 
discussion of the whole theory of an Established Church. For 
some years back this question has been pretty well shelved, 
because Parliament has been content to leave ecclesiastical 
matters alone. But any attempt at altering the Prayer-book or 
the Articles without the consent of Convocation would at once, 
unloose the winds of controversy. And yet, if the thing is to be 
done at all, the consent of Convocation must be dispensed with, 
for the simple reason that, with two mutually hostile Houses, 
and three mutually hostile parties in each House, the attempt to 
obtain it would only generate endless discussions. Nor would the 
storm by any means be over when the Bills had been passod. 
More probably it would only have begun. The endeavour to put 
them into execution would almost certainly produce a schism in 
the Church of England, and it may safely be predicted that, in a 
time so little disposed as the present to look favourably on de- 
nominational endowments, a serious internal rupture would lead 
inevitably to the abolition of the Church Establishment alto- 
gether. To some minds, no doubt, this result may appear in the 
light either of a positive good or a a evil; and with 
those who think thus our argument will have no weight. All, 
however, that we care to make clear is that, whether it be a 
good or an evil, it is a certainty. Any one who chooses, having 
faced this consequence, and counted the cost, to cast in his lot 
with the anti-Ritualists, has a perfect right—nay, even, from his 
point of view, is under a solemn duty—to do so. Only let him 
do it with his eyes open. Fabrics so old and complex as the 
English Establishment will live a long time if they are let alone. 
If once they are touched, it is commonly found in the end that 
alteration implies destruction. 


TWO OF A TRADE. 


fae Dean and Chapter of Westminster seem to have a special 
call to figure in police-courts. We do not mean that that 
reverend body has as yet ever appeared as a defendant. The 
last time we saw them before the judgment-seat they formed a 
dark and mysterious background to a person of very humble 
craft. The great appeal to the Bayeux Tapestry, the great 
weathercock argument about the Palace and the Abbey, was 
openly urged on behalf of a mere plumber and glazier; but 
then behind the plumber and glazier stood a power greater 
than the plumber and glazier himself. This time they do not 
appear as champions of any body, but as prosecutors of one who 
certainly amply deserves to be prosecu A person, “wholly 
unconnected with the Abbey,” “touts” within its precincts, and 
gets two shillings out of two ladies, for “ showing them the build- 
ing, including what he described as the old and the new parts.” 
Our curiosity is somewhat raised as to the so described. 
He does not seem to have gone inside the church, as he left them 
in the cloister, “a part open in common to the public.” If how- 
ever showing “the old and the new parts” meant showing the 
exact extent of the Confessor’s work, which the ladies were not 
likely to guess for themselves, the touter certainly deserved some- 
thing for his pains. Still he should not have ‘demanded ” his 
two shillings; and we fully agree with the solicitor to the Dean 
and Chapter that it was a “nefarious practice.” This lang 

is so strictly decanal that we feel sure that the words were 
officially put into the lawyer’s mouth. Who has not heard 
how a late Dean of another church, being also Head of an Oxford 
College, was rebuking an undergraduate for some breach of dis- 
cipline? “ Well,” oe the impudent youth, “it was a bad job.” 
. Seu call it a bad job; I call it a nefarious transaction.” The 
touter seems not unlikely to find that his own nefarious practices 
will prove a bad job for himself in the end. Still there is some- 
thing mysterious about the touter’s demand. He leaves the 
ladies in the cloisters, and defends his own conduct by “ pretend- 
ing that he had given them a shilling book.” Now a man could 
hardly pretend that he had given them a shilling book when he 
had given them no book at all. He must surely have given them 
some book, but have pretended that the book which he gave was 
a shilling book, when it was really worth only some smaller sum. 
We are not told what the book was which the ladies so lightly 
valued. What would be the value of the Dean’s own Guide to 
the Monuments in the eyes of a trunkmaker or a cheesemonger ? 
Then again, nefarious as were the man’s practices, “ he referred 
the ladies to the regular attendants if they wished to see the 
Abbey.” Towards the ladies his conduct was certainly nefarious, 
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but he can hardly be said to have sinned against the regular 
attendants when he threw fish in the way of their net. Yet we 
are told that the conduct of the prisoner and other such persons 
“ materially ig gener the fund” which is gathered by the 
process which is euphemistically called “showing” the royal 
tombs. It is hard to see what is meant by “ prejudicing a 
fund”; perhaps it means that the nefarious practices of the 
touter prejudiced the ladies against the regular attendants 
to whom he referred them. They might perhaps fancy 
that touter and regular attendants were really in league; they 
might fear that some book of even less value than the touter’s 
book might be pressed upon them by the regular attendants. 
Possibly reflection on these points might diminish the value of 
the touter’s recommendation, which otherwise seems to have been 
very fairly given. At any rate the regular attendants clearly 
think that their trade is interfered with, and the touter is com- 
mitted for trial. 


We feel deeply for the ladies; we have some pity even for the 
touter; but we cannot pretend to much sympathy for the regular 
attendants or for those who employ them. But we are rather 
glad to get something like an official explanation of the number, 
nature, and final cause of these regular attendants. “The only 
charge payable by visitors at the Abbey is sixpence to view the 
royal tombs, and there are seven persons specially appointed to 
show them to the public.” We are here brought back to an old 
subject of ours. e beg to correct the somewhat rose-coloured 
description given by the Dean and Chapter’s solicitor. There is 
indeed a charge of sixpence; but the sixpence is paid, not for 
“viewing” the royal tombs, but for being hindered from view- 
ing them. If you attempt to “view” anything, one of the 
mystical seven at once forbids you. The tombs are shown to the 
public by the regular attendants much in the same way as the 
streets of London are shown to the public by the police. If you 
stop to “view” anything, you are ordered to “move on.” ‘The 
thing is the same, though the formula is different; the eccle- 
siastical equivalent of “move on,” is “keep with the party” ; 
that is, “ keep within earshot of the verger’s gabble.’”’ Of course 
to view anything for yourself is a personal disrespect to the seven 
potentates. Now, especially when we remember that, six years 
ago, nothing of the sort happened, we venture to look on the 
doings of the Dean and Chapter and their seven officials as a 
nefarious practice. The touter himself could not do worse than 
take sixpences for letting people see a thing, and then not letting 
them see it. In a verger’s eyes perhaps you do see it, but no 
rational person would call it seeing or “ viewing” the tomb of 
Queen Eleanor to stand in a crowd and listen to the prate of a 
regular attendant. In 1862 there were attendants, whether the 
sacred number of seven or not we know not. And in 1862 they 
did not hinder people from viewing the royal tombs. Why 
should they do so in 1868 ? 


We have spoken our minds freely on this matter before. We 
dare say we shall have to speak it again before things get better. 
Corporations are very tough bodies to deal with. fthey pro- 
verbially have no souls, and they often find it very convenient to 
have no tongues. If their nefarious practices are shown up, they 
often find silence the best policy. It is harder work after all to accuse 
than to be accused, and the accused may think that those who 
accuse them will get tired before they will. We asked long ago wh 
the simple and convenient arrangements of 1862 were abolished. 
We have never had any answer. We know that there is no answer to 
be made. And the Dean and Chapter know that itis their wisdom 
not to attempt any answer. But the nefarious practice goes on all 
the same. In 1862 the regular attendants were simply quartered 
in the chapels to see that no mischief was done, an arrangement 
with which no one can find fault. You might walk about and 
study as you pleased and as long as you pleased. Now you pay 
your sixpence, and you are cheated of your deantarwaihe You 
pay for the privilege of seeing, of examining, of musing in, what 
is in many ways the most solemn and _ historic -— in England. 
But you are not allowed todo anything of the kind. You are 
made to “keep with the party” and listen to the verger, things 
which no rational person would pay sixpence to do, but which 
many people would pay much larger sums to avoid. This, we 
repeat, is, in our eyes, a nefarious practice. 

Now we ask, who is responsible for all this? Let somebody 
answer. The Dean and Chapter, as a Dean and Chapter, of course 
will hold their peace. The Dean personally we do not suspect for 
a moment. It is not many months since he volunteered to the 
whole world the statement that the Abbey “ belonged to the whole 
Church and people of England.” It cannot therefore be he who 
plants the seven regular attendants to hinder the whole Church 
and people of England from enjoying what he declares to be their 
own, He clearly then has not the will to be guilty of this nefa- 
rious practice. And, if he had the will, we know, from the highest 
of authorities, that he has not the power. No authority on such 
a matter can be equal to that of one of the seven regular attend- 
ants, and we heard it with our own ears from one of the seven 
regular attendants, that the Dean had no more power in 
those chapels than a casual visitor had. But somebody must 
have power. There must be somebody who was able to do good 
in 1862, and who was able to do evil in other years. We look 
on the practices of that somebody as nefarious. Of course he 
himself thinks otherwise. Let him no longer shroud himself in 
the convenient mystery of his corporate being, but come forward 
and defend conduct for which he may be able to give some good 


reason, but for which we certainly cannot give any by the light of 
nature. 

The statement of the capitular solicitor goes on to say, that “the 
sum thus received defrays expenses connected with the Abbe 
and the surplus is paid to the decorative fund.” We do not greatly 
care what these expenses “connected with ” the Abbey may be— 
most likely the maintenance of the seven regular attendants. But 
we would have it fully understood that our main objection is not to 
the payment. We do not, indeed, like the payment. We donot see 
why so wealthy a chapter as that of Westminster cannot do what 
much poorer chapters do, and keep up at their own cost such a 
staff of keepers as may be really necessary to hinder mischief. Such 
a staff would doubtless be much larger than what is necded at 
Hereford or Peterborough; but then the revenues of Westminster 
are much larger than those of Hereford or Peterborough. It would 
certainly be a great thing if the poorest member of “the Church 
and people of England” were allowed, without money and with- 
out price, to examine every corner of the minster which Dr, 
Stanley tells him is his own. It is, after all, a hardship for 
any Englishman to be shut out of a spot which has the deepest 
interest for every Englishman. In this point of view the ques- 
tion of these sixpences becomes a working-man’s question, 
“The receipts,” we are told, “are considered of so much im- 
om that returns of them are frequently called for by the 

Iouse of Commons.” We are not told what is the nature of their 
importance, and returns are called for by the House of Commons 
with very different objects in different cases. It does not at all 
follow that the House of Commons approves of a payment, because 
it calls for a return of the receipts arising from it. But we shall 
look narrowly, the next time such a return is called for, to see 
whether no honourable member has something to say about the 
matter. But, for our own part, it is not the payment that we fight 
about. We might be better pleased if, as in some other places, 
instead of the demand of a payment,there were the opportunity of 
making a free gift. But, for ourselves, we are quite ready to pay 
our sixpence, if we got anything for our sixpence. We are ready 
to {pay our sixpence for the privilege of “viewing” the royal 
tombs ; we are not ready to pay our sixpence for the privilege of 
being insulted by an impudent verger if we venture to attempt to 
“view” them. We demand, if not a reform, at any rate an ex- 
planation of these things. We desire, above all things, to know 
why the system which answered in the one year of the Great 
Exhibition should have been exchanged in other years for a 
return to the old abominations. Are the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster capable of no higher motive than a desire to make a 
show in the eyes of foreigners ? 


MR. BANDMANN. 


At present the attention of the theatrical world is chiefly 
centred in Mr. Bandmann, a German by birth, who, after 
laying a foundation of celebrity in Hungary and Austria, acquired 
considerable fame by a tour through the United States. American 
reputation does not necessarily amount to a testimonial available 
in England; but Mr. Bandmann no sooner made his appearance at 
the Lyceum, a few weeks since, than he was an object of 
universal curiosity. One could scarcely fail to be reminded of the 
excitement that was occasioned when Mr. Fechter made his first 
appearance at the Princess’s as an English actor ; but there was this 
marked difference in the case of the two foreign artists—that the 
fame of the Frenchman as a leading performer on the Parisian stage 
was already fairly established with a large portion of his London 
patrons when he first began to speak their language in public, 
and that there is no comparison between the value in England 
a renown acquired in the capital of France, and a reputation, how- 
ever high, gained on the other side of the Atlantic. Fortunately 
Mr. Bandmann was in good hands, and no pains were spared to 
render his approaching début an object of more anxious anticipation 
than could have been raised by reams of American panegyric. The 
audience that assembled on his first night was just of that fashion- 
able, artistic, and literary kind that is only brought together when 
an entertainment of a character more than ordinarily intellectual 
is expected. Such an audience, when composed of Londoners, 18 
invariably inclined to be hospitable where a stranger is-to be re- 
ceived. From the greeting which arose on every side as soon as 
he showed his face, Mr. Bandmann might readily infer that there 
was a general disposition to regard him on the favourable side. 
The appearance of Mr. Bandmann is remarkably in his favour. 
His face is large, without coarseness of feature, and amiable in 
expression, a romantic character being given to the head by a pro- 
fusion of long hair that descends to the shoulders. His figure 18 
commanding, and of athletic proportions. And, what is of great 
importance, his accent is less obtrusive than that of any one 
the foreign actors who have lately essayed to English on 
the English stage. With all who do not love what is stran 
for the mere sake of its strangeness, it is unpleasant to _ 
making perpetual allowances while an exhibition 
of art, and therefore it is no small commendation of Mr. 
Bandmann when we state that he has reduced the need 
forbearance to a minimum. Perhaps his American training 
something to do with his command of the language. The Bowery, 
situated in the eastern district of New York city, has been for the 
last few years inhabited by so large a number of Germans that a large 
playhouse, called the Stadt-Theater, appropriated exclusively to 
dramatic performances in German, can be profitably kept open all 
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the year round, with scarcely any support from the Anglo- 
Americans, who, while they regard the so-called “ Dutch” as 
admirable citizens, are inclined to look upon them as social 
jnferiors, not to be in the least confounded with the real old 
Dutch of Holland, who are honourably known as “ Knicker- 
bockers.” At this Stadt-Theater, it is said, Mr. Bandmann achieved 
a success so great that he drew the attention of Anglo-Americans, 
usually careless about the state of art in the Bowery, and was 
advised to acquire such a fluency of the English tongue as would 
enable him to play in the more aristocratic Broadway, where 
« Dutch” is unknown as a dramatic language, in spite of a predi- 
lection to encourage foreign talent when it speaks French or 
Italian. The advice was followed, and a triumphant appearance 
at Niblo’s Gardens, at that time one of the best theatres for the 

ormance of the higher drama, was the result. A parallel case to 
that of Mr. Bandmann was that of Herr Davisson, a Polish Ger- 
man, who likewise became famous enough, by German represen- 
tations of Shakspeare in the Bowery, to justify a series of Eng- 
lish performances in the Broadway. There is in fact, at New 
York, a sort of school whereby, with the aid of ambition, German 
actors may be trained for the English stage. ‘hey play before 
a number of their countrymen, who, — in the city as 
permanent settlers, not as temporary refugees, have all acquired 
the language of their new home, and have therefore nothing 
in common with the habitués of our Leicester Square district, 
who remain foreigners, pure and unadulterated; but, respectable 
and semi-English as they are in their way, these compatriots are 
so decidedly plebeian that their applause cannot possibly suffice 
to satisfy the cravings of aspiring genius. Thus there is an easy 
glide from the German to the English stage of New York, 
when nothing short of a leap will take an artist from the boards 
of Paris to those of London; and we may easily understand | 
a German actor, after an American career, will find himself muc 
more at home in an English play than a French artist, however 
often the latter may have figured at the St. James’s Theatre. 

The play in which alone Mr. Bandmann has been seen by an 
English audience is in itself a work enough, whether 
regarded with or without reference to the history on which it is 
founded. A German author, named Brachvogel, who, like Heinrich 
Laube, and with even a slighter feeling for accuracy, loves to put 
on the stage the realities of the past, cast his eyes some years since 
on the scampish nephew of Rameau, whom Diderot made the 
principal talker in a dialogue remarkable for its force and consis- 
tency, and shocking for the perspicuity and complacency with 
which a system of a abomination is deduced from principles 
not universally held in abhorrence. The circumstances that 
Goethe published a German translation of this dialogue, while the 
French original existed only in an inaccessible manuscript, and 
that, as we learn from Eckermann, this translation was for some 
time supposed to be an original work, assigned with perverse 
modesty to Diderot, has caused it to hold a place in German rather 
than in French literature, although the immediate production of 
Diderot has since come to light. To Brachvogel, who likewise 
found Sebastian Bach a fitting subject for a drama, the nephew of 
Rameau, to whom he gave the name Narciss (Gallicé, Narcisse) 
seemed a certain to have some weight with a German 
public, and the event proved that he was at least wise in his gene- 
ration. The actor who originally played Narciss, before the name 
of Mr. Bandmann was known, at once achieved an enormous 
success, and the play is still regarded as one of the most popular 
of the German repertory. 

And yet the Narciss of Brachvogel is as little similar as pos- 
sible to the cynical nephew of Rameau, who, more than sixty 
years since, found his way from Diderot, wd Goethe, to the notice 
of literary Germany. The speaker in the dialogue is ostensibly 
a teacher of the ieipetohond te profession, and indeed so perfectly 
versed in everything connected with his art that he is manifestly 
employed by Diderot as an organ for the diffusion of his own 

heories, His more habitual business is, however, that of a para- 
site; and though at times it appears that there is no humiliation 
too abject to claim his voluntary submission, he occasionally gives 
signs of a sense of dignity which compromises him with his 
and he then becomes a vagabond of the lowest sort. His 
octrine that selfishness is the only motive, and sensual enjoyment 
the only legitimate goal of human action, is not in itself remark- 
able, especially if the ethics prevalent in the eighteenth century 
are taken into consideration ; but from the manner in which it is 
worked out to its extreme consequences, and the cold misanthropic 
tone in which these consequences are deduced, it is made revolting 
to a degree that could not easily be matched even among the 
most striking manifestations of cynicism. Vice, and even crime, if 
successful, are boldly shown to “ superior to unsuccessful virtue, 
and frightful examples intensify the repulsiveness of the theory. 
It should, however, be remarked, in justice to Diderot, that 
vy as were his sins against morality, and even decency, 
he does not seem to have had any immoral intention in writing 
Le Neveu de Rameau, When he speaks in his own person to the 
> as the other interlocutor in the dialogue, he is always on 
side of virtue and a clear conscience, and the work may fairly 
be regarded as an effort to employ the argumentum ad absurdum 
against that doctrine of selfishness which has so often been made 
to wear a respectable exterior. 

The Narciss of Brachvogel, on the other hand, has very little 
of the parasite in his composition. He is introduced by Diderot 
to an assembly of wits and nobles; but far from showing any 

to flatter or to humour the foibles of those by 


whom he is surrounded, he indulges in a vein of intended satire 
against people of fashion and encyclopewdists, which rather be- 
longs to the moralizing snarlers who once flourished in sen- 
timental comedy than to the cynic with whom Diderot became 
acquainted in the Palais Sauk, Not a single sentence repug- 
nant to the most generally received code of ethics ever escapes 
from his lips, save when there can be no doubt that mere 
irony is intended. Neither the worship of self, nor malignity, 
theoretical or practical, towards his neighbours, is the ruling 
principle with Narcisse; and far from idolizing prosperous 
vice, he sympathizes with the hatred entertained by the lower 
orders against that prodigality among rulers to which they in 
great measure attribute their distress. The sole cause of. his 
eccentricity is, in fact, the heavy blow which in early youth has 
been inflicted upon him by the flight of his wife, who had shared 
with him a happy poverty, and of whom he has not been able to 
find a trace. atier the pressure of a sorrow that he cannot 
banish from his mind, he goes moping ubout, and as there are 
oddities among the utterances of his melancholy, he has become 
in some sort the fool of the a of Paris, in which capacity 
he is introduced to decent society by Diderot. However he is, in 
the eyes of the Court, something more important than a mere 
object of passing amusement, for Madame de Pompadour has seen 
him while riding in her carriage on the Boulevard, and has been 
heard to shriek out “ Narcisse!” and therefore two parties, the 
adherents of the Queen and the dependants on the Royal mistress, 
are anxious to secure him—the one hoping that he is the re- 
presentative of some secret the revelation of which will over- 
throw the imperious favourite ; the other entertaining similar views, 
and consequently desirous to keep him out of mischief, <A téte- 
a-téte with the actress Doris Quinault, who is in the habit 
of giving dramatic “ readings” to the Queen, and who, vic- 
torious over the Pompadour faction, makes Narcisse a sort of 
prisoner in her own apartment, reveals the true nature of his 
character, for here he tells the tale of his early love and bereave- 
ment with so much pathos that he almost wins the heart of his 
fair confidante. The common impression is that he bears a re- 
semblance to M. D’Etiolles, the deceased husband of Madame de 
Pompadour, but this guess is wide of the truth, inasmuch as he is 
her living husband, married to her before she had any knowledge 
of D’Etiolles, and she is, indeed, the very wife who, by her deser- 
tion, has caused his invincible melancholy. This fact Madame de 
Pompadour reveals to the Duke de Choiseul, with the addition 
that she still fondly loves Narcisse; and the avowal so much ex- 
cites the wrath of the Minister, who has flattered himself that her 
affections are bestowed on him alone, that he joins the Queen’s 
party, and resolves, by the production of the live Narcisse, to 
render impossible a marriage between the ange the Marchio- 
ness, which has already been sanctioned by a Papal dispensation. 
A play is to be performed at one of the salons at Versailles, the 
lot of which is to bear a close analogy to the —_ i of 
Sodewe de Pompadour, as recently revealed, and in which 
Narcisse is to represent the deserted husband. Narcisse under- 
takes the task without great difficulty, for, though he has no notion 
that the Marchioness is his lost Jeannette, he fraternizes with 
the rabble in hatred of the favourite. The performance of the 
play in the presence of Madame de Pompadour is the grand 
situation of the piece, to which it almost forms the conclusion. 
Narcisse, recognising his wife among the spectators, bounds from 
the mimic stage into her arms, and not only does she receive him 
with strong demonstrationsof reciprocated affection, but she declares, 
to those who are exulting over the scene, that her heart is with 
him still. But the discovery that she is Madame de Pompadour, 
not made by Narcisse, causes an entire change in his feelings. He 
curses her in his own name as a faithless wife, and in the name 
of the French people as their oppressor, till she falls dead, 
apparently under the weight of his imprecations; whereupon 
another violent change of sentiment takes place, and Narcisse, as 
the curtain falls, proclaims in despair that his enduring love has 
survived his temporary hate. 

To any one who knows anything about the history of Louis XV. 
during the Ministry of De Choiseul it is unnecessary to state 
that, were it not for a community of proper names, the incidents 
above described would have about as much to do with Madame 
de Pompadour as with Lucrezia Borgia. But it is not on this 
account that we call Narcisse a poor play. A dramatic work 
may be very good as far as it goes, however incorrect its 
plot when measured by the standard of history; but this 
is not the case with the Fy in question, which for the most 
part consists of much dull talk uttered by those uninteresting 
personages, with courtly exterior and stiff manners, who have 
always been to a certain extent popular in Paris, but have 
always been rewarded with scant praise in London. Had it 
not been for the début of Mr. Bandmann, or some other ex- 
trinsic cause of interest, Narcisse would have proved to be just 
one of those well-produced genteel-looking dramas that go 
off smoothly on a first night, drag a little on a second, and 
after the end of a week or two are forgotten altogether. But 
the play, poor in itself, is the reverse of worthless as a vehicle 
for Lakatng the talent of the new German actor. The sar- 
casms of Narcisse are indeed none of the most brilliant, but 
his character as a whole has been apprehended y Mr. Bandmann, 
and is presented to the public in that concrete form which rarely 
fails to make a lasting impression. Of the a of the 
artist, and of his comparative freedom from foreign defects of 
speech, we have already spoken; let us add that his attitudes are 
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always effective, and show a poetical view of the essentially 
fantastic nature of the man. | sence in reminiscences of the 
past, the present is hardly a reality to the desponding Narcisse ; 
and his dreamy state, with its frequent surface of levity, pervades 
nearly the whole of Mr. Bandmann’s performances. His pathos, 
chiefly shown when he acquaints Doris with his early sorrow, is 
quiet but deep, and provocative of sympathy. His opportunit 
for a violent display of power is limited to the situation whic 
immediately precedes the end of the play, and in which love, 
hate, and grief, all equally strong, succeed each other in rapid 
succession, When the curtain falls the audience are left in a 
condition of unquestionable excitement. 

Advantageous, however, as the peculiarities of Narcisse have 
proved to Mr. Bandmann, it must not be supposed that the cha- 
racter is one of those that enna J carry the actor along. To 
many actors of lofty aspirations the part would even appear 
thankless, so few are the occasions it affords for the ordinary 
means of producing a strong effect. But the great success of 
Mr. Bandmann is beyond a doubt. 


REVIEWS. 


VON SYBEL’S FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 


ben SYBEL’S History of the French Revolution can hardly be 
said, at least in its translated form, to be very attractive 
to ordinary readers; but it is an important work, and one which 
claims the attention of every historical student who is interested 
in the period, It is the work of an able, painstaking, fair-judging 
writer, who unites the experience and ity of a man of the 
world with the scholar’s critical appreciation of the value of docu- 
mentary evidence and indefatigable zeal in hunting it out. Com- 
pared with most of the histories of the Revolution, which are the 
work of Frenchmen, and of men who, however well informed they 
may be on domestic matters, are apt to be very careless, ignorant, 
and superficial about everything out of France, this history pre- 
sents the Revolution as looked at from the outside and from a 
German point of view; and this view, which connects it with the 
great network of contemporary affairs on the Continent, is at once 
more comprehensive and more uniformly accurate than that 
which we find in most of the French books. Von Sybel has 
examined and weighed all that Frenchmen have written, and has 
also searched for himself among the original papers of the French 
public offices. But, besides this, he has an intimate knowledge of 
the condition of the great Continental States at the end of the 
last century, of the characters of their rulers and the tendencies of 
their policy-—knowledge which is far beyond that usually possessed 
by French writers; and he has toiled among the cso of most 
of the archives of Europe for the best and most trustworthy 
materials of the history which ran parallel with that of the 
Revolution, and influenced its course. This is the special feature 
of his work. It is only of late years that any really authentic 
and first-hand information as to the proceedings of the German 
Governments has been accessible, and Von Sybel observes, with 
a touch of sarcasm, that most people drew their only knowledge 
of the intentions and measures of the German Courts from a collec- 
tion of gossip and hearsay among the French émigrés, of which 
the author had heard “something of a great many things, but the 
whole truth about none,” and which, in the lying fashion common 
to such French compilations, was connected with the name of 
Prince Hardenberg—the Mémoires tirés des Papiers @un homme 
@ Etat. But within recent years things have changed. A number 
of original papers belonging to the period, not always of equal 
authenticity and value, but some of them of the highest—those of 
Count Lamarck, of Mallet du Pan, and others—have been made 
public. Further, up to 1853 the German Governments had guarded 
with the most jealous secresy all their documents relating to the 
revolutionary war. Most of these documents are now made 
accessible to the public. At Gotha, at Brussels, at the Hague, 
at Munich, at Naples, Von Sybel was able to consult original 
State papers belonging to the period on which he was at work. 
Finally, he obtained access to the archives at Berlin, which, 
down to the year 1840, are now freely thrown open to any 
bond fide inquirer with a liberality which, as he says, other 
Governments might imitate. At St. Petersburg and Vienna 
they are not yet so liberal; in London, there were vexatious 
difficulties of form, but in the end the papers required were 
forthcoming ; in Paris, in spite of occasional hindrances, he was 
able to ccusult the Dépdt de la Guerre, the Archives de l’Empire, 
and at length the jealously-guarded collection of the Affaires 
Etrangéres, through the intervention of the Emperor himself. 
If Von Sybel’s grasp and power of using his materials at all 
equal his range of investigation, he must have a greater command 
of the whole subject than probably any man in Europe. In one 
respect we do not think that he has done himself justice. Un- 
meaning notes and references are an intolerable nuisance, but 
when a man professes to write from means of information so im- 
portant and so new, we rather expect to be distinctly told where 
the fresh evidence bears on the narrative. We expect to have it 

ointed out what is the gain, and what is the source of it; and it 
1s satisfactory, and in many cases indispensable, to have the words 
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of the authority before us. The most instructive and valuable of 
histories are those which are well annotated, which let us see from 
time to time the foundations on which they stand, and give us the 
clue for following out, if we choose, their statements. With such 
an apparatus of original documents as is set before us in the 
preface, it seems to us that the references to them in the text are 
provokingly scanty. 

As to the execution of the work, we can only judge of it here 
through the medium of a translation which, if it may be depended 
upon for faithfulness, and for this the author himself vouches, is 
very indifferent English. But even if the translator had been 
Mrs. Austin, the truth, we think, would have pierced through. 
German historians have every qualification for their great 
except that of being able to write. As far as knowledge, keen- 
ness, labour, and honesty fit them for their task, they can make 
out the truth of a story, better almost than any one; what they 
cannot do is to tell it. We are never so impressed with the 
substantial reality and value of the art of writing as when we 
are digging our way through a book of which the author really 
knows his subject, and is thoroughly conscientious in his treatment 
of it, but which in its construction is half dissertation, half leadi 
article, interspersed with episodes of fact. For some reason or 
other, from some defect in the writer or in the conditions of the 
national literature, this is the impression commonly left on our 
mind by a German history; and we must confess that it is with 
such feelings that we make our way through the pages of the dis- 
tinguished Bonn Professor. The narrative does not move. The 
landmarks and divisions of the arrangement are perplexed and in- 
distinct ; the mass of events seems to escape from and baffle the 
writer’s power of ordering them ; reading the book is troublesome, 
not, as all careful and accurate reading is troublesome, from the 
necessity of consideration or verifying, but from unequal writing and 
wearisome hesitation of plan. It is a great pity, where the stuff 
of a book is of value, and will bear testing and using, that the 
writer will not believe that it does signify a great deal about the 
form in which his thoughts come before his readers. What he 
gives us is good and wholesome flour, sound and well-bolted ; but 
it is made into dough, not bread. 

It is to be regretted that this want of literary skill should 
impair the effect of a work like the present, which contains on the 
whole a very broad and just view of the Revolution and its con- 
comitant events. The Revolution has had its apologists, brilliant 
and daring writers who have been perfect masters of the art of 
telling a story; those, on the other hand, who have condemned it 
wholesale have had an easy task in making out the proof of its 
excesses and horrors. The history before us is one of the very 
few which present the view of it which is, after all, that of most 
well-informed and calm-judging men at the present day. It 
condemns the Revolution, not because it was a revolution, but 
because it was a revolution stupidly and wickedly misused, which 
by a series of follies and blunders beyond belief, and of villanies 
and crimes without example, aggravated the evils which had 
made revolution justifiable. Von Sybel hates feudalism and its 
institutions, and has not much sympathy for ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments and a State clergy; he is the sworn foe of class privi- 
lege, of arbitrary restrictions on labour and trade, of the selfish 
claims and spirit of great corporations. He looks upon all these 
as irrational and incompatible with modern civilization ; he traces 
in their paramount and uncontrolled influence the causes of the 
misery and decline of France, and he looks upon them as — 
sooner or later, inevitably doomed everywhere. When the 
came in 1789, he quite understands it, and has not the faintest 
regret for the old state of things which was overthrown. But he 
values order and strong government, and believes in the power of 
good sense, manliness, and courage to attain them. The Revolu- 
tion, as he endeavours to show, might have secured these. It did 
not do so because of the incredible want of principle and want of 
conduct on all sides, 

Accordingly, he utterly refuses to accept the notion that the 
confusion and wreck which followed after 1789 were the neces- 

and unavoidable consequence of the first great steps of 
change. Writers of very opposite sentiments are apt to hold, more 
or less consciously, a kind of theory of necessity as to the develop- 
ment of the Revolution, They represent it as driven forw 
by an uncontrollable and secret fate, beyond any one’s power to 
arrest or divert, till it passed on through the Reign of Terror to the 
dictatorship of a military chief. One change compelled another; 
those who seemed to be the foremost actors were powerless against 
the torrent; they were puppets in the hands of inexorable destiny. 
Such a view suits those who most hate the Revolution, and those 
who most admire it. The one find in it a justification for the hos- 
tility shown to the first great changes, and for the inability of their 
party to control what followed; the others find in it a palliation for 
the horrors through which the Revolution ran its course. Von Sy 
will not hear of any such necessity. In the sanguinary and ruinous 
miscarriages of the Revolution he sees nothing but what might have 
been avoided or, almost to the very last, might have been reme- 
died. He will allow no weight to the vague generalities undern 
which are veiled the incompetence, the cowardice, the plain an 
detestable vices of those whose blunders or crimes were the deci- 
sive occasions or causes of the wrong course being taken. Govern- 
ment fell before the mob, not because it was one of the necessities 
of the time that it should fall, but because the men who govern 
were charlatans or selfish fools, who had neither the head to nat 
prehend very obvious duty nor the heart to do it. The leaders - 
the mob conquered, not’ because of the irresistible tendency 
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things, or because they were preternaturally endowed, but because 
they were the leaders of the mob against helpless and pe ae 
antagonists. Our author has no idea of letting off either cowards. 
or scoundrels in deference to the force of circumstances, or the 
magnitude of the disasters which were hatched between their 
cowardice and scoundrelism. In the chief actors of the Revolution, 
with the exception of Mirabeau, he sees nothing but very common- 
men, of the pedant or ruffian class, with their heads turned 
kal opportunities for mischief. He quotes Madame 
land’s famous and sees no to it in the lady 
herself, about the “universal mediocrity” of the people of the time; 
“elle passe tout ce que Vimagination peut se présenter, et cela dans 
tous les degrés.” A keen and subtle appreciation of character is 
one of Von Sybel’s merits; and he sometimes succeeds in tracing 
for us a vigorous and strongly marked portrait. He has given 
t distinctness to some of the famous German personages of 

e time ; the Duke of Brunswick, for instance, and Baron Thugut, 
and some of the actors in the second partition of Poland, are 
sketched with a touch which has in it humour as well as severity. 
He is sparing of these portraits in the French portion of the 
work ; but his just estimate of men saves him from the extrava- 

ce which has invested the revolutionary chiefs with a great- 
ness, either for good or evil, which is absurdly at variance with 
all that appears on a near acquaintance with them. There is, for 
instance, a kind of ludicrous surprise in finding the tiger-like 
Couthon, for such he seemed in public, described as being in 
ivate life “a mild and friendly man.’”’ Whatever was done in 
the Revolution, the people who did it were the poorest set of men 
who ever aimed at power. The charity of history is sometimes 
invoked to make allowances for them, and no doubt the charity 
of history is needed wherever we trace a great struggle. But the 
truth of history is important too, and in this case the truth of 
history makes it more and more clear that the mistakes and 
crimes of the Revolution might have been avoided by very ordinary 
sense and very ome f virtue ; and that the terrible course which 
it ran was no chain of uncontrollable tendency and consequence, 
but might have been stopped and turned time after time, if only 
there had been men to do it—if the match had not been all along 
one between miserable feebleness and faintheartedness on the one 
side, and insolence, violence, and eager greediness on the other, 
which grew more and more audacious as unhoped-for chances 
opened more and more, and the vulgarest of agitators grew 
astonished at their own successes. Its results and shape, like its 
early wars, and indeed like the whole history of the period, were 
the balance and difference between opposite blunders and crimes, 
or, rather, the product of these blunders and crimes multiplied 
into one another. 

The most elaborate and original part of Von Sybel’s book is that 
which traces the policy of the Continental monarchies during the 
Revolution, and its bearing on what passed in France. It is in- 
teresting and very important. But it seems to come too freshly 
from diplomatic portfolios and State-paper offices, full of the 
dreariest and most starched of correspondences, to be very inviting 
reading in its present shape. And the historian, it seems to us, asks 
us to take a little too much on trust. That is to say, his chapters 
on the political intrigues and struggles of Prussia, Austria, and 
Russia seem very like the abstracts of his own researches in some 
collection of papers, exhibiting the result and impression left on 
his own mind of the papers through which he had toiled. There is 
too much and too little—too little if the writer means to take us 
into his confidence, and give us in some degree the means of judg- 
ing of the contents of i documents from which he draws his 
story; too much of the detail and analysis of negotiation, of plans 
proposed, withdrawn, modified, transformed, if a general view of 
causes and results derived from the study of original material is 
all that the writer proposes to put before us. Sources, no doubt, 
are from time to time indicated, and occasionally we have a bit of 
criticism on the statements and authorities of preceding writers, 
aud students who are able can follow the clue. But the mass of 
readers must accept what is given them, from the archives of Berlin 
and other places, as the historian read and gathered its import ; 
and, taking it on trust from him, they would be content to have its 
substance cleared of circumstantial accompaniments, and con- 
densed into broader and more distinct forms. 

The Revolution found the German Powers in the thick of a 
keen and intricate game with one another for acquisitions and 

compensations,” and heavily pressed upon by the menacing 
ambition of Catharine. That extraordinary passion for gaining 
additions of territory which seems the one animating principle 
of the statesmanship of the century had at the end of it reached 
& pitch of intensity which to us seems only like the madness of 
a srantien, or the folly of a landlord who makes it the sum and 
end of human life to round off his estate. It is like one of those 
nrational fashions which go on getting more and more extravagant 
till at last their absurdity breaks on the world. “Compensation” 
ame word. Whatever was asked or offered, there must always 
© Compensation,” and compensation meant the shufiling and 
exchanging, sometimes of provinces, sometimes of little paltry 
odds and ends of territory. But so that there was “ compen- 
sation, the ready +! of these statesmen, everybody was 
“itistied, or expected to he satisfied. And while emperors and 

ss in Germany were busy with this ignoble child’s-play, 
and quarrelling heartily over it, Russia was growing great 
M another fashion. Lussia may have become tamer, and not 
b> formidable, since; but no one can doubt what were Russia’s 
Views and objects under the Empress Catharine. Along the whole 


East of Europe this ive Power, wily, indefatigable, strong 
and terrible, was pressing on. When the Revolution in France 
passed, as it did so rapidly, from its first peaceable steps into its 
violent and threatening phases, Germany found itself between two 
dangers of the most formidable kind. Von Sybel has fully com- 
ae the simultaneous influences of these two agencies of 
isturbance and evil; how, though without concert, they pla 
with the greatest effect into one another’s hands, and how they 
distracted and paralysed the councils of Germany. He has traced 
with laborious and conscientious diligence the tortuous track 
and the perpetually shifting policy of the Continental Courts. If he 
is a severe Judge of the Revolution, still, German as he is, he does 
not spare Germany. The Revolution very soon made it plain that 
it was much too violent and sweeping a movement to be confined 
to France, and that it must bring with it foreign war. Lafayette 
early began to look out for pretexts for revolutionary intervention ; 
the Girondists made war against Austria, to strengthen their posi- 
tion at home ; and the Jacobins, who had been against war when 
urged by the Gironde, followed their own natural impulse to spread 
revolution as soon as they had beaten their rivals. The war on the 
part of Germany was in substance, in spite of the émigrés and foolish 
roclamations, an inevitable war of self-defence. But it was taken 
in hand by princes and statesmen who were thinkizg all the while 
a great deal more about the advantages which it might present for 
their territorial plans and exchanges than about its object and 
conduct; and it was carried on with a full consciousness of what 
Catharine was doing behind them. Prussia would join Austria in 
the French war, but then only for compensations, about which the 
traditional haggling and intriguing went on when every moment 
was of importance; Austria made the movements of her troo 
depend on the varyin prospects of her d scheme for the 
“ Bavarian-Belgian exchange.” Catharine knew her opportunity, 
and used it. hile the Germans were dawdling over the revolu- 
tionary war, and missing by their slackness or mutual distrust 
chance after chance, another t revolution, fruitful of conse- 
quences, was going on in the Bast of Europe. Catharine at her 
leisure was carrying on the second partition of Poland, and Prussia 
was receiving her share as the price of her concurrence in outwitting 
and baffling Austria. Weare sorry to see Von Sybel, usually clear 
and strong in his moral judgment, excusing the complicity of 
the Prussian Government on the plea of German interests. The 
most unscrupulous of the French revolutionists might have u 
the same plea for the annexation of Belgium. In the midst of this 
miserable spectacle of confusion and crime, in which feeble and 
bewildered greediness were at hopeless odds with revolutionary 
fanaticism and barbaric craft and force, the German historian does 
a — not common on the Continent, to the often decried 
policy of England. It was not reserved for our own days to see 
that, as long as it confined itself to its own limits, a victorious 
revolutionary Government has a right to be acknowledged by its 
neighbours. Pitt had no desire to interfere in France. After the 
1oth of August he would have been willing to recognise the 
Republic if the Republic had kept itself to France. Shocked as 
the nation was at the King’s death, there need not have been war 
if the insolent and insane Jacobins had not forced it on a Minister 
whose whole heart was in =~ Von Sybel — traces the 
course of negotiations, and shows how the French Government 
mistook Pitt’s reluctance to war for a tameness of spirit which 
audacity and bluster could frighten and cow. It was not his fault 
that they made the disastrous mistake. 

With the second partition of Poland, and the throwing up of 
the game of the mcderate ies by Dumouriez in Belgium, this 
part of the work closes. e have pointed out what appear to 
us defects in it, but it leaves the impression, on the reader, of 
great research and thorough good faith in the writer, of much 
sagacity and fairness, and of sound faculties of moral judgment. 


GOYA.* 


HOUGH the name of Goya is not altogether unfamiliar to 
English ears, his works are little known amongst us, and few 
Englishmen, even amongst those who take an especial interest in 
t artists, are acquainted with the details of his life. M. Charles 
riarte has done much, in the volume before ore giving 
additional clearness and precision to our somewhat vague ideas 
about the subject of his book. M. Yriarte has to the full that 
ardent admiration for the man whose life he has written, and 
whose works he has sought out and studied, which is the necessary 
incentive to the labour of the biographer. We candidly confess 
our inability to share this enthusiasm, but our coldness may be 
attributable to want of acquaintance with the artistic performances 
which some Continental critics affirm to be masterpieces. To 
know Goya well it is nece: to undertake a tour in Spain, either 
for that especial purpose, or at least with the determination to con- 
sider his works amongst the main objects of the journey. We 
have not done this, but M. Yriarte has, and therefore he is so far 
a better authority than ourselves. Under these circumstances, we 
shall confine ourselves to a simple analysis of the book before us, 
and statement of the views of its author, reserving some points on 
which we have data for discussion. 
Whatever may have been the merits of Goya as a painter, he is 
a capital subject fora book. A literary man with some taste for 
art, and the skill to make good use of good material, could find 
nothing more to his purpose than the life of such an artist as this 


* Goya. Par Charles Yriarte. Paris: Plon. 
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extraordinary Spaniard. He was born on the 30th of March, 
1746, at Fuendetodos, a small town of Aragon, not very far from 


Saragossa. His parents were small farmers, and it is probable , 


that Goya might have tilled the earth all his life if a monk called 
Felix Salvador had not taken a dancy to him and helped him. 
Goya began his artistic career very early in life, for at the age of 
twelve we find him already hard at work in the studio of Lusan, 
and he held the palette for seventy years. The violence of his 
character, his love of pleasure, and his equally strong combative 
instinct made his youth and early manhood remarkable for the 
most boisterous follies. This part of his life was passed at Sara- 
gossa, but as the Inquisition was at that time very active there, 
and as Goya had attracted its attention by his participation in a 
street fight which cost several lives, he found himself under the 
necessity of quitting the city. This he was able to do through 
the friendly warning of the monk Salvador. He arrived at 
Madrid about the year 1765, and remained there four years, 
during which he continued the wild life he had led at Saragossa, 
and was one day left in the street with a dagger-stab in his 
back. The two chief objects of his existence appear to have 
been to seduce as many women and fight as many men as his 
leisure and opportunity would allow. The Inquisition still retained 
its former objection to these proceedings, and, notwithstanding the 
protection of his friends, Goya found himself obliged a second time 
to evade the tribunal by flight. It may be observed here that he 
was always in some penil of this kind, for, though his later life was 
somewhat less turbulent, the sarcasms conveyed in his etchings 
were often displeasing to the Holy Office. 

Goya determined to go to Rome, but, not having money enough 
for the journey, worked his way to the South of Spain as a 
bull-fighter. He seems to have been passionately fond of this 
exercise, and his personal qualifications for it were great. Bull- 
fighting was not, however, a very lucrative occupation, and when 
our hero arrived in Rome he was exhausted by privation. Two 
Spanish artists, Ribera and Velasquez, saved him, and, with that 
simple generosity so common in the profession, gave him hospitality 
and help. His exuberant and energetic animal nature soon led 
him, in Rome, into the habits of his former existence at Saragossa 
and Madrid. Of his more innocent feats of strength and agility 
some traditions are still preserved. Seeing the name of Vanloo 
carved with a knife under the cornice of some building, he risked 
his life to engrave his own in the same place; and one day he 
went all round the tomb of Cecilia Metella with his fingers only 
on the cornice, and his body hanging in the air. At last, about 
1774, he tried to carry off a girl from a convent into which he 
introduced himself at night, but, being caught by some monks, 
he was given up to justice. The intervention of the Spanish 
Ambassador saved him from more unpleasant consequences than 
the necessity of leaving Rome. He now went to see his parents 
at Fuendetodos, and married the daughter of Bayeu the painter, 
whose beauty by no means insured the fidelity of her husband. 
Goya now painted two small pictures—the interior of a madhouse, 
a a sitting of the tribunal of the Inquisition—which, according 
to M. Yriarte, are remarkable for the exquisite delicacy of their 
colouring. On his return to Madrid, Goya painted an official 

rtrait of Charles ITI., and a great number of national subjects. 
Working very hard, and amusing himself with equal energy, he 
soon became celebrated in Madrid as a clever painter and brilliant 
Don Juan. In 1778 he began a series of equestrian portraits 
etched on copper after the pictures of Velasquez, and about the 
same date he painted an important picture of the Crucifixion. 
This led to a commission for the church of St. Francis, which 
he was to decorate along with Mengs and Bayeu and others. The 
King warmly expressed his satisiaction, and Goya found his 
artistic position assured. In 1780 he was elected a member of 
the pod ma of San Fernando, being now thirty-four years old. 

Goya’s father-in-law, Bayeu, had hitherto been his friend and 
protector, but two years later became hostile to him. With regard 
to his wife Josefa, it appears that she was a quiet and devoted 
creature, patiently bearing the flagrant infidelities of her husband. 
Goya himself was not unkind to her, but his notorious intrigues 
with women whose worldly station made them conspicuous, his 
long absences from home, and the general irregularity of his life, 
made him, of course, a bad husband in every sense except that of 
personal unkindness to his wife. 

There is a curious incident about some frescoes at Saragossa. 
The Chapter of the Cathedral there had decided to decorate it 
with frescoes, and confided the work to Goya’s father-in-law, 
Bayeu, with the understanding that he should call to his assist- 
ance such other painters as he considered equal to the task. It 
was not understood, however, that these painters were to present 
their sketches to Bayeu; the artists were selected by Bayeu, but, 
the selection once made, they were to deal directly with the Dean 
and Chapter of the cathedral. Goya sent in his drawings, which 
were not liked, and the Dean, in a circumspect but decided letter, 
informed the artist that they were rejected, at least in their 
present shape. Goya, being under the impression that this deci- 
sion of the Chapter was due to the influence of his father-in-law, 
positively refused either to show him his drawings or take his 
advice, and composed a very solemn and elaborate document 
in which he set forth his wrongs. The Chapter was anxious 
that Goya should consult Bayeu about his project for the work, 
but Goya’s sense of personal independence was so strong that 
he protested against the interference of any other mind, in- 
sisting ew upon the liberty of conception necessary to an 
artist, and upon his own especial tendencies, which, he said, had 


nothing in common with those of Bayeu. 
and pleasing detail in this incident is that the person who found 
@ solution and reconciled Goya with his employers was the 
good monk Felix Salvador, who had so kindly helped him from 
the beginning of his career. His letter to Goya on this occasion 
is described as a masterpiece of good sense and right feeling. The 
monk, with the utmost gentleness and delicacy, employed all the 
arguments he could think of, and succeeded in overcoming Goya’s 
almost indomitable pride. The artist wrote to the Dean and 
Chapter, and sent his sketches to Bayeu. Two months after he 
began the execution, having altered two figures only. The frescoes 
were soon finished, and remain amongst the most important 
works of the master. 

Goya’s rapidity was one of his most striking characteristics as 
an executant. ‘lwo of his portraits—one of the Infante Don Luis, 
the other of Donna Maria Teresa his wife—may be especi 
mentioned as instances of the extraordinary facility of the artist, 
These portraits bear the following inscriptions :—“ Executed 
Goya the eleventh of September, 1783, between nine o'clock and 
noon”; “ Executed between eleven o’clock and noon, August 27.” 
It appears that these portraits, which we have not seen, have “al] 
the qualities of the master.” 

Goya now enters upon a new phase of his varied and animated 
existence. He becomes a courtier, a character which may appear 
somewhat incongruous with his early plebeian associations; but 
throughout his career he seems, as it were, to have added new 
personalities to his original one without ever having lost 
part of his original nature. In becoming a courtier, therefore, he 
did not cease to be a plebeian; but, unlike most men who have 
experienced a similar elevation, he kept his character as a man of 
the people and hero of popular amusements so pure and intact 
that he actually lived for many years on terms of the easiest fami- 
liarity with the very greatest and the very lowest classes of Spanish 
society. Had he been a novelist instead of a painter, this facility 
of access to the private life of all ranks would have been an in- 
calcwable advantage, and the range of Goya’s delineation of human 
life is attributable to it. It appears that the honour of painting 
gw of the King was especially reserved for the official artists, 

ut Charles III. set aside etiquette so far as to sit to Goya, 
Charles III. was a monarch especially devoted to the idea of regu- 
larity in everything, The discipline of his Court was severe, the 
life of the King too moral for the taste of the personages who sur- 
rounded him, and their natural tendencies were for some years 
unpleasantly controlled and repressed. During this reign Goya so far 
kept himself in check as to create no scandal in the precincts of the 
Court itself, but after Charles IV. came to the throne Goya became 
the centre of the immorality of the Court, and, as M. Yriarte deli- 
cately phrases it, served the views and inclinations of Queen Maria 
Luisa. His 4aison with the Duchess of Alba is perhaps the most 
astonishing proof of his singular influence over women. She was 
young and beautiful, and a very great lady, yet she left the Court 
of Spain, and created a great public scandal, that she might follow 
Goya toSan Lucar. Other ladies of high rank seem to have had 
similar relations with Goya, though they may not have publicly 
lived with him; but it may be observed that, in all very corrupt 
periods, persons accustomed to much external refinement, to 
elaborate luxury, and to the fatigues of burdensome ceremony, 
appear to be impelled by a natural reaction to seek plebeian society 
in their debaucheries. So far, therefore, from its being a disad- 
vantage for Goya that he was born and had long lived in the 
lower ranks of life, the plebeian character which he could at will 
so easily resume gave an especial zest to his society, and noble 
ladies who were weary of the adoration of gentlemen found er 
and refreshment in this vigorous peasant and bull-fighter. “ 
est vrai de dire,” observes M. Yriarte, “que les fameuses 
Costillares et Romero ont eu le méme honneur.” 

In 1789 Goya became painter of the Chamber, and, conse- 
quently, as one of the gentlemen of the Chamber, had his official 
entrée at Court, with the title of Excellency. He acquired a 
singular influence at Court, and made for himself an exceptional 

sition there, exercising real political power, though in a most 
informal way. He made himself necessary to the Queen, and 
became the chief medium through which she obtained information 
from the outer world. This gave him such complete confidence 
in himself that he even ventured to disregard the rigidity of es- 
tablished etiquette. One day, when the Court was in deep 
mourning, Goya presented himself with white stockings. He was 
stopped at the foot of the great staircase, and went into the guard- 
room, where he asked for a pen and ink, and occupied himself in 
covering his white stockings with portraits of several Court offi- 
cials. Having completed these to his satisfaction, he forced his 
way into the throne-room, where a general 7, was excited 
by his extraordinary stockings, which was shared by the King 
and a. who recognised the portraits, and laughed more than 
an else. 

Chu ioe lio of Goya’s talent as an artist which will probably 
be little known to the majority of M. Yriarte’s readers. During 
ten years it appears that the artist had strong tendencies in the 
direction of Watteau and Lancret, and.in the Alameda of the Dukes 
of Ossuna, a palace afew miles from Madrid, where he was & 
frequent and favourite guest, there exist many pictures by him, 
which fifteen are gay in subject and pretty in execution. We 
have mentioned Goya’s relations with the Duchess of Alba; one 
unfortunate but accidental result of this connexion was 
Goya lost his hearing. Queen Maria Luisa exiled the Duchess, 
who left Madrid for San Lucar di Barrameda. Goya accom- 
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panied her, and their carriage broke down in a lonely part of 
the road. Goya was always accustomed to use his great personal 
strength, and on this occasion endeavoured to lift the broken 
carriage, after which he lighted a great fire and set about forging 
some iron work to repair it. After these violent exertions the 
artist took cold, which resulted in complete deafness—so com- 
plete that he could not hear the discharge of firearms. This great 
infirmity was absolutely incurable, nor was there even any hope 
of alleviating it; but Goya found means of replacing the lost 
sense to some extent by his extraordinary precision of ocular ob- 
servation, and persons who knew him say that so long as he 
could watch the 7 of the speaker there was not even a suspicion 
of his deafness. ‘The influence of this misfortune upon the cha- 
racter of Goya was, however, most unfavourable. He became 
jrritable and sarcastic, saying and writing the severest things even 
of his most intimate friends, and the portraits taken of him in his 
later years have an unpleasant and rather forbidding expression. 

We have not space to follow Goya through the political events 
of the time of Buonaparte. He had accumulated a considerable 
fortune in the exercise of his profession, and determined, towards 
the year 1822, to pass some time in France. He had already 
studied French at the age of forty, and wrote it correctly. He 
saw the works of Gros, Gericault, and Delacroix, and entered into 
correspondence with Horace Vernet. Delacroix greatly admired 
Goya—a fact well worth noting. The Spanish artist stayed in 
France till 1827, passing the greater part of his time at Bordeaux. 
After a visit to Spain in 1827, when Ferdinand VII. received him 
with honour, and when he obtained an unlimited leave of absence, 
Goya returned to Bordeaux, where he lived about a year, and died 
at last, at the age of eighty-two, in consequence of a fall on a 
staircase. He was interred with great pomp, and the whole Spanish 
colony followed him to the cemetery of the Grande Chartreuse. 
Few artists have seen so much of the world, or passed through 
such a varied and interesting experience. He is known to us in 
this country chietly by his etchings, which, though abounding in 
indications of the vigour of his temperament, are too careless in 
design to afford us the means of seriously judging him. Some 
deduction must be made from M. Yriarte’s estimate on account of 
his evident enthusiasm, but it is clear that he writes with perfect 
honesty, that he has taken great pains to study all the works of 
the artist, and that his book is as valuable as it is interesting. 


MISSION LIFE.* 


f iygernes are many to whose minds the mention of Christian 
missions to the heathen only suggests a very threadbare joke. 
No doubt the subject has, in a literary sense, been much mis- 
managed. Missionary records have been written with an eye to 
effect, and the work has generally been confided to half-educated 
hands. A “converted ” shopman’s style has been about the mark 
which they have generally reached, and therefore to minds above 
the shopman level they have seldom effectually — The 
difficulty of making the subject of missions generally interesting 
has led to the fault of writing “for effect” of which we complain. 
Missionaries at work, and secretaries of Missionary Societies at 
home, have thought it generally necessary to the edification 
of their readers and the progress of their cause to write, as 
one may say, on tinted paper. A strong sanguine flush gives a 
tone of probably unconscious exaggeration to their statements, 
anda varnish of what is technically known as “ unction” tends 
to show the whole through an artificial medium. The in- 
flated sympathy which is generated by these stimulants in 
a certain class of minds is offensive to those of a higher 
calibre. We notice these besetting sins of missionary literature 
only to add that the volume before us appears remarkably free 
from them. It consists of the three volumes of the periodical 
known as Mission Life for the year 1867 thrown into one, and 
includes records of missionary enterprise in all quarters of the 
known world. In attestation of this we quote at random from the 
ae index the following headings of articles—“ Mission to 

entral Africa,” “ Australian Aborigines,” “Life in a New Zealand 
Parsonage,” “Life and Work in Newfoundland,” “Honolulu 
Cathedral,” “Sarawak,” “Slave-Trade in Africa,” “ Mission Life 
in the ds of the Pacific,” “ Reminiscences of Dr. Living- 
stone,” “Female Workers at Delhi,” “Abyssinia” (with portrait 
of the Metropolitan), “ A Historical Sketch of the Conversion of 
Russia,” “Nineteen Years in Polynesia,” and “A Tour in the 
Southern States of America.” 

The records of missionary life have necessarily no savour for 
those who have no vital sympathy with the progress of the Chris- 
tian faith. The stale objection, that there are within the sound 
of Bow-bells myriads who yet lack the primary elements of 
Christianity, and that our first missionary duties lie towards them, 
Proceeds on the false assumption that those first duties have been 
neglected. The same argument would have prohibited Au 

8 mission to our own island until every Ttalian gave proofs of 
Conversion in his character and life. The same principle would 
have shut up Christianity for ever within the local limits of 
its Judaic cradle. “ Lo, we turn to the Gentiles,” was the way 
i which the Apostles met a precisely similar case. Those who 
Teject and refuse a blessing are not for ever to stop the way 
against those who are ready to welcome it with both hands. 


* Mission Life; or, the Emigrant and the Heathen. Vols. .—IV. 
suiinng the Numbers pu i during 1867. Printed by J. E. Adlard, 


We might as well stipulate for the extinction of our criminal 
class, the closing of our prisons, or the cessation of “ social evil” 
at home, as a condition of our propagating Christianity abroad. 
All such conditions are chimerical, and ignore a primary fact of 
human nature—the existence, namely, of those intrinsic differences 
within every nation of mankind which the Parable of the Sower 
illustrates. In every civilized community which is numbered by 
millions there will be found a vast number into whom it is more 
difficult to get any sense of religion than it is said to be to get a 
joke into a Scotchman’s head. Our great cities have been equip 
with all the appliances and means for converting their heathen 
for years enough past to enable us to offer the gospel to 
Honolulu without a qualm. Unfortunately, much more is wanted 
to make an impression on costermongers, cabmen, and “ roughs ” 
at home, than suffices to give our religion adequate currency 
at Honolulu. Social degradation, separating man from man in 
the same city more widely than if oceans or deserts sundered 
them, has left a resentful soreness behind it, and the hard 
struggle for existence has armed the degraded classes of society 
with a stony indifference against the Cesbolaed attempts at 
their spiritual improvement. On the other hand, for the con- 
version of the distant heathen we enjoy facilities such as hardl 
any other nation can boast. Our proficiency in the arts of life 
gives our presence among them a commanding ascendancy which 
recommends the message of our missionaries; while our com- 
mand of all the avenues of trade, and the exploring genius of 
our people, enable us to carry that presence everywhere. Nor 
ought we to leave out of sight, in such a question, the extent to 
which colonization tends to inoculate savage races with its vices— 
vices which degrade the individual, and often extirpate the race. 
This is an old story, but it has a moral which is too often for- 
gotten by those who hear the missionary’s tale with — and 
——_ that we owe the wild outside heathen world 
something of good as a positive debt, to set off against the torrent of 
evil which the hard-fisted selfishness of the white man has often 
let loose amongst simple barbarians. Where so much harm has 
been done by the underlings of our race in quest of mere material 
benefits, we ought to feel a cogent obligation that whatever good 
can per contra be done should not be omitted. 

Christianity, wherever it exists, demands its own propagation as 
a proof of its genuineness, It inherits the ubiquitous energy of 
its mission as a legacy from its Founder. Its spread, however, is 
not like that of water, which covers its own level indiscriminately, 
but rather like that of fire, which spreads wherever it finds con- 
genial fuel. No doubt much that is for a long time neutral or 
hostile will often succumb at last to the patient energy of 
Christian forces, and become fuel for the generous flame which 
it resisted before. But where an artificial state of society has 
raised obstacles in the home missionary’s path, which are, 
humanly speaking, insuperable until glaring social iniquities are 
redressed, it would be monstrous to say that his efforts among 
simple islanders or bushmen, where no such prejudices exist to. 
frustrate them, should be forborne. There is indeed one pre- 


judice derived from home facts which Christianity carries with 


it wherever it goes, and which the heathen whom it encounters 
are sure to feel earlier or later, and with more or less force in 
proportion to their acuteness and intelligence. We refer to its 
own internal dissensions. The late Bishop of New Zealand, now 
Bishop of Lichtield, in a recent sermon, which is among the few 
contained in this book, speaks as follows :— 


Are you aware how much these tumults hinder the work of Christ in the 
distant places of the earth ? The divisions of Christian men are a hindrance 
to the faith at all times. When I asked a New Zealand chief 7 he 
refused to become a Christian, he stretched out three fingers and said, “ I 
have come to a cross road, and I see three ways—the English, the Wesleyan, 
and the Roman ; I am sitting down and doubting which road I shall take.” 
He sat at that cross road until a landslip, bursting in a torrent of mud, 
rushed at night down the mountain’s side, and overwhelmed him with all 
his family. 


We will lay before our readers a few specimens taken at random 
from this book, rich with many contributions from the ends of the 
earth. One writer, giving his “ Reminiscences of Christmas in an’ 
Indian Mission,” after dilating on the wholesome effect of a magic- 
lantern entertainment, says :— 


Upon the sacred feasts of our Church there was nothing calculated to 
afford innocent enjoyment that I scrupled to introduce or permit. Some may | 
think that I went too far (and men are ever prone to extremes) in permitting 
the use of fireworks, of Indian music, of procession, and song, and dance ; 
but I would beg such to remember that an Eastern Church cannot be 
moulded on strict Western principles ; that “ ceremonies,” as Disraeli says, 
“are the salt of life” ; that, if these requirements of Oriental life be not 
permitted to a certain extent within authorized limits, the probability is that 
the Indian Church will in time break through the barriers of restraint so 
commonly imposed, and indulge in a license on these matters far greater 
than has ever previously been permitted. 


The above ph states a principle of unquestionable sound- 
ness, but which leading authorities upon mission work have, we 
fear, been slow to admit. No doubt there might still be room for 
a good deal of difference as to where the line should be drawn 
which should distinguish what national amusements are com- 
patible with Christianity, and what abhorrent from it. And the 
writer of the above paragraph himself would probably be obliged 
to place many “ son a dances,” popular among the natives, 
on the wrong side of such aline. But the principle itself is one 
which should be constantly present to those who have to deal 
with races of men from whom civilization has not refined away 
the simple childlike love of outward show, and who are oftener 
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caught and led by the imagination than by the intellect. Above 
all, the profound significance of outward symbolism to the Oriental 
mind, ‘which to most insular Westerns is a cumbersome disguise of 
truth, should guide all our approaches to the conscience of the 
former. There, many of the ceremonies which various Western 
branches of the Church have dropped might find their place, and 
flourish with useful luxuriance as in native soil. There, the 
chrysom, the various postures of adoration and benediction, the 
rich robes of office, the sackcloth of penitents, and the long white- 
robed procession of the newly-baptized on some great festival— 
things of which early Church history copiously speaks—would be 
likely to be useful subordinate agencies. We should consider that 
these people are not as our people, sardonically captious or coldly 
critical ¢ through the effect Coumion of scepticism and division ; 
their temperament is sympathetic, their enthusiasm electric, their 
cast of mind imaginative. Their religious impressions may long 
be doubtful, wavering, and impulsive, but may end by showing 
root below and fruit above, like that creeper of their own jungles 
which, climbing at first by external aid, sends down a shoot 
eventually into the soil, and ends by becoming a standard forest- 
tree 


The Bornean and Central African Missions are noted as having 
been partly carried on by aid of wars, in which the presiding 
bishops have not been ashamed to bear the responsibility, and to 
share the peril. It ought to be remembered that in either case the 
enemies warred against were literally the enemies of mankind. In 
Borneo they were the pirates who carried terror into every peace- 
ful nook of its luxuriant northern coast-line, and often trampled 
out in a night of spoil and havoc the labours of a lifetime, besides 
treating their captives with diabolical cruelty. In Africa they 
were the slave-making and slave-dealing tribes, whose detestable 
traffic has for ages immemorial defaced God’s image in man, and 
rendered any form of civilization impossible where their raids pre- 
vail. We heartily sympathize with those chivalrous prelates 
who meted out to these marauders Old Testament mercies, and 
“smote them hip and thigh.” And this is the better worth 
mentioning because a certain politico-religious party in this 
country, chiefly known for their zeal in printing and dis- 
seminating calicoes and tracts, once endeavoured to raise an 
invidious cry against this particular method of propagating Chris- 
tianity; and the late Mr. Cobden, if we remember rightly, stood 
forth as counsel for the defence of those injured innocents, 
the Bornean pirates, at the bar of British public opinion. 
The pirates selbalie did not know of the distinguished advocacy 
which they enjoyed, nor perhaps were they aware of the sacer- 
dotal character of their right reverend yet gallant adversary. All 
we can say is that, at the end of the Bishop’s cruise, no doubt 
Borneo held so many rascals less than before it; and that we feel, 
on behalf of human nature, profoundly thankful for the good deed 
of their extirpation. At the same time we admit that it is a pity 
that aBishop had to do such dirty work—work which doubtless only 
devolved upon him owixg to a scant supply of able-bodied laymen. 
As regards the slave trade, Dr. Livingstone is said to have com- 
= “ that for every one slave brought to market five have been 

illed in the process of slave-hunting and slave-driving.” As the 
larger proportion of the entire number are chiefly selected from 
the adult or nearly adult age, we have to add, in a large number 
of cases, the fact of homes and children left helpless and un- 
protected, and the latter welcoming, as their only refuge from 
starvation, the chance of being kidnapped by the slave-dealer. 
Five men and women killed or driven to death in order to 
ensure for one man or woman the life and treatment of a beast 
of burden, together with a residuum of widows and orphans 
snapped up as perquisites of the dealer, if worth his having, form 
the balance-sheet of this devil’s trade. Truly one cannot but feel 
grateful to any one, whether a deacon, or layman, who pulls 
a trigger against these man-stealers; and we look upon it as a 
good and generous deed that the lamented Bishop Mackenzie 
organized a force to beat off the Ajawa marauders in quest of their 
human game. The stories of these episcopal exploits are not given 
in the present volume; but there is an account of a lively brush 
between a British pinnace and cutter, and a slave-dealing 
“dhow,” on the east coast of Africa. We extract a sample. 
There is no statement as to the name of any commanding officer, 
or any ship to which the boats belonged :— 

The dhow tried to run the pinnace down, and when we were within twenty 
yards of the dhow she struck the pinnace on the bows. We then could hear 
the men in the pinnace say, “ Come on, cutters, or we shall be run down.” 
When we got within ten yards of her, our officer, a gallant man, who was 
dreadfully wounded, said, “ Now, men, three British cheers and alongside 
of her!” We did so, and jumped on board to save our shipmates’ lives. 
We cut the Arabs down and ran them through with our cutlasses ; many of 
them jumped overboard. We have only heard of four getting to the shore 
alive, so the rest of the crew must have perished, The dhow had 282 slaves 
and a crew of 80 Arabs, well armed with muskets, swords, and spears. We 
aad a men and 2 officers in the pinnace, 11 men and 2 officers in the 
cuiter, 

The character of the conversions effected by the missionaries is 
a topic of sarcasm with those who would prejudice the value of 
their work. They are called “nominal converts” at home, just 
as on late fellow idolaters they are called “rice Christians ” 
in India. The latter reproach reminds us of the “soupers” of 
Ireland. But who are we, or who are these critics of mission 
work, that our or their judgment should be accepted on such a point? 
Are not English parishes largely peopled by those who may 
equally be called “nominal Christians ” ? Who may venture to 


home or abroad? The fact is, men who are steeped to the lips in 
a society of (to a great extent) “nominal ” Christians in Englan 
nay, who often are themselves doing much to lower rather than to 
raise the standard of consistency in that society, set up an ideal 
and faultless standard of practice the moment the question ig 
raised concerning the value of conversions by missionaries, The 
accept wholesale immorality in their own home society ag 
thing which must be aoe of human nature, while in 
village society of native Indians they are scandalized at any 
instance of worldly motives appearing to weigh with new converts, 
If those who directed conversions in times past had been thus 
fastidious, there is no saying how large a portion of the area of 
Europe might have been hugging its idols at this day. 

The search expedition after Dr. Livingstone is condemned 
Mr. Rowley, one of the survivors of Bishop Mackenzie’s clerical 
staff, on the following grounds, which we fear must be credited 
with practical common sense :— 

If alive, we are far more likely to hear of Livingstone from himself sooner 
than from those who are sent out after him ; and that no one better than Sir 
Roderick must know. Acting on the belief that Livingstone is not dead, 
the expedition is an unwarrantable risking of valuable life, and a waste of 
money ; in fact a useless adverture, that must fail to accomplish the object 
with which it is projected. It is not that Livingstone, like Sir John 
Franklin, would be confined to one particular region, and was in danger of 
perishing if assistance was withheld from him ; if alive, before Young and his 
companions could reach the supposed locality of his murder, he might be at 
Gondokoro, or in Belgravia with Sir Roderick. 


We have no space for more extracts, or we would gladly have 
ven some illustrative of the adventurous career of Rajah Sir 
ames Brooke in Labuan, and the sad sacrifice of Bish 
Mackenzie and his gallant comrades in Central Africa. The 
devil has a potent ally in the African climate, and his favourite 
hunting-grounds there are fenced in by swamp and jungle 
emitting all the deadliest miasmata which rank vegetation and 
humidity are capable of producing. So costly a loss, we would 
fain hope, may not be without its fruits in the after-time. Mean- 
time, the loss is certain; the gain that is to be set off against it 

prospective and conjectural, 

At remains only to notice the excellence of the many illustrations 
with which the work before us isadorned. They have the appear- 
ance of being executed by the aid of the process known as grapho- 
type; but, if so, they exhibit a marked advance on most of the 
a which we have hitherto seen. The “ Native Hut in 

elanesia,” vol. iii. p. 200, and the “ Melanesian Mission Chapel,” 
vol. iv. p. 65, afford examples of a landscape and an interior which 
may be favourably mentioned ; while the “ a of Abys- 
sinia,” 7. p. 237, and the “ Malay Ship,” or rather flying p 
vol. iii. p. 125, are equally satisfactory examples of a portrait 
& sea-piece, 


MISS MURRAY’S RECOLLECTIONS FROM 1803 TO 1837." 


ISS MURRAY has contributed a few more items to the mass 

4¥ of details about the Court of George III. of which the 

ublic is already in possession. If historical periods were always 
foown in exact praeenne to their deserts, this age of humdrum 
royalty would have been less rich in chroniclers. But the Dutch 
pictures for which Windsor sixty or seventy years ago supplies 
such copious material have always been more popular than more 
heroic landscapes. Alike in his family and in his kingdom, 
George III. was a model British father, very tenacious of his nights 
and not destitute of a certain torpid sense of his duties. 
bably, if his daughters could have told their story, it would be found 
that he caused more domestic unhappiness than many worse men ; 
and we suspect that the policy of which he was the representative 
is open to a similar condemnation as regards the nation at = 
He was a more amiable man than Philip IL, and, fortunately 
his after-reputation, the temper of the time gave him no oppor- 
tunity for any acts of conspicuous bigotry. Otherwise we suspect 
the estimate formed of the two Sovereigns by posterity would not 
have been be | different. As it was, George III. was able to 
devote himself without much intermission to the work of vul- 
garizing royalty, and in so doing he did to some extent popularize 
it also. In all his tastes and pursuits he was pre-eminently a 
middle-class king. Being such, how could he be other than dear 
to a nation in whom philistinism is inbred ? 

Miss Murray’s Recollections chiefly refer to the years between 
1806 and 1811. Her father and mother “were allowed by their 
respective parents to marry at eighteen and fifteen, on condition 
that the husband should matriculate at Oxford after his marriage 
—his mother engaging to take care of his young wife during his 
absence at college.” It seems a natural end to such a beginning 
that when Lord George Murray died he “left his widow im 
narrow circumstances, with ten children unprovided for.’ A 
ension was obtained from Mr. Pitt in consideration of Lord 
eorge being the inventor of the old telegraph by which poy 
were sent from the Admiralty to the different stations on | 
coast, and on this his widow and children were preparing to liv 
when their plans were altered by an introduction to the Roy 
Family, This was effected in 1805. In that summer Lady 
George Murray was ordered to the seaside, and Weymouth was 
chosen as being exceptionally cheap that year, owing to the King 
being supposed not to be coming there. He did come, however, 


By the Hon. Amelia Murray. 


draw the line between nominal and real, or who may take upon 


* Recollections from 1803 to 1837. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1868. 


him to “cast the first stone ” at a Christian of inconsistent life at 
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after all, and both he and the Queen showed very great kindness 
to Lady George and her children. The homely habits of the 
Royal household showed to unusual advantage on this limited 

. The Royal Lodge could not hold half the attendants 
OF ineante, and once, says Miss Murray, “I saw the Royal 
cooks tossing pancakes in the yard next to our habitation.” 
So far as a good-natured fondness for children was concerned, 
George III. had really some claim to be considered the 
father of his country. He would often “ command a D pad at the 
small theatre, engage the whale dress-circle, and send round for 
all the young ones to fill it.” Miss Murray has some fears 
that “such gaiety may appear unnatural and mischievous 
for children.” However, she does not think, judging from her 
own experience, that much harm came of it. “Their attire,” 
she says, “was simple; little folks were not dressed according 
to the fashion of the present day, in silks and velvets; so per- 
haps there was less excitement and vanity.” Miss Murray evidently 
has great faith in the moral efficacy of particular materials, and 
believes vanity to be incompatible with white muslin. Even if 
this law held good with children, we can hardly go along with 
Miss Murray in extending it to their elder sisters. No doubt 
“satins and velvets would have been considered too heavy and 
old-looking for young girls,” but then, as she admits directly after- 
wards that “ the drapery worn was certainly of the scantiest,” it is 

ible that vanity found as much exercise in the form of the 
oss if its substance had been more costly. Even then fashion 
was compelled to draw a line. Though exposure was the order 
of the day in every other particular, “it was not considered deli- 
cate or refined to uncover the forehead.” Travellers in Upper Egypt 
tell us that when a little girl does by chance get hold «om article 
of clothing, say a pockethandkerchief, the use to which she im- 
mediately puts it is to veil her face, and the young ladies of 
1806 apparently shared in this _—_ Some of them *“‘ who had 
been ireak were considered bold-looking because they wore 
their hair Madonna fashion.” The King, who seems to have felt 
that in an open attack upon the prevailing custom he would only 
have been worsted, did his best by a side-wind to train up the 
younger generation in better habits. At least Miss Murray re- 
members being taken on his knee and charged “ always to wear a 
1 for George III. was shocked at the scanty dresses then in 

ion, which made it impossible for ladies to wear pockets.” 
One more anecdote about dress deserves to be quoted, as doing 
credit to the simplicity of all the three interlocutors :— 

On one occasion the Queen had sent me a smart frock, and I was taken 
down to the pier to thank her. She said, “I hope you liked it, my dear?” 
“Oh yes, ma’am ; it was the first of my own I ever had.” Surprise bein, 
expressed, my mother explained that, being the youngest of severa 
daughters, I succeeded to the frocks that my elder sisters had outgrown, 
“ Poor dear!” exclaimed Queen Charlotte ; “ she shall have another trock.” 
Was not my heart won from that very hour ? 


In 1808 Lady George Murray was made lady-in-waiting to the 
Princesses Augusta and Elizabeth, and while at Windsor her 
children saw a good deal of Queen Charlotte. A page would 
come with a message that, if Lady George was at home, the Queen 
would come down to her room; and during these visits Miss 
Murray remembers being allowed to sit upon a stool at her feet, 
while she told anecdotes of her early life. Only three of these 
stories are quoted in the Recollections, and they all turn on the 
same point :— 

The English people did not like me much, because I was not pretty ; but 
the King was fond of driving a phaeton in those days, and once he over- 
turned me in a turnip-field, and that fall broke my nose. I think I was not 
quite so ugly after dat. 

Lady Henderland was one of my ladies. She was left to sit with me in 
the evening, when the King went to business at nine o’clock. I sat, and the 
good lady sat, and we both got very tired. At last Lady Henderland said, 
“Perhaps your Majesty is not aware that 1 must wait till your Majesty 
dismisses me ?” “ Oh, good my lady!” I said; “ why did you not tell me 
dat before ? ” 

The King went on one occasion into Kent, to review the Volunteers at 
Lord Rouncey’s. He was accompanied by the Queen. 

“T was in a tent,” she said. “ There wasa sentinel, but I suppose he was 
looking at something else ; so an old Kentish woman, in a red cloak, made 
her way in; and she stood staring at me with her arms akimbo. At last 
she said, “ Well, she is not so ugly as they told me she was!” “ Well, my 
good woman,” I replied, “1 am very glad of dat.” 

The Queen was less happy as a letter-writer than as a story- 
teller. Miss Murray prints several of her letters, written to 
Lady George when the latter was at Weymouth in charge of 

fiucess Amelia. They are chiefly remarkable for a certain 
pregish tone—if priggishness may be predicated of a woman. 
At least this is the impression created by the philosophy with 
Which she writes—“1 have no imaginary fears about dear 
Amelia, though her weak state of health, and sufferings when- 
ever she travels, make me expect the worse”; or “I fear 

at the gain in dear Amelia’s health does not keep pace 
with the swiftness of time.” Miss Murray notices with indig- 
nation the charge of hoarding so often brought against Queen 
Charlotte, and “cannot understand how such stories could have 
onginated, unless it were that some of her sons, who were very 
extravagant, having got all the money that could be procured 

m their mother, when disappointed of more, cried out against 

t stinginess.” From one reason or another the Queen seems 
generally to have been short of money. “Early delicacies were 

sent from the table by Her Majesty to some sick person, 

with the remark, They were all in good health, and did not require 
ngs which might induce an invalid to take nourishment” ;—an 
ation of undeniable amiability, but one which suggests the 


reflection that the Royal table might have been expected to 
supply enough for both purposes. in, Miss Murray remem- 
bers once walking with the Queen at Frogmore, and heari 
her say as she looked back at the house, “I should like a little 
conservatory there; but if I were to make one, I must take 
away the money from some who want things that signify more.” 
However, it is quite possible that the Queen’s poverty was 
owing to her unwise indulgence of her sons; and certainly 
there is no trace of her ever having spent much money 
upon herself. The administration of Windsor Castle was not 
distinguished either by economy or comfort. The arrangements 
for luncheon somewhat resembled those still in use for dinner 
at the Inns of Court. “ Each lady had a chicken, a plate of 
fruit, and a bottle of ‘King’s Cup.’” The last-named feature 
must have been devised by George III. himself, for it was his 
own beverage, and no two people could ever have drunk it yolun- 
tarily. It consisted of “ the peel of a lemon put to soak for some 
hours in cold water, and then sweetened with sugar.” A near! 
similar preparation is said, by the “ Marchioness” in the Old 
Curiosity Shop, to be palatable, “if you make believe very much.” 
The Royal servants seem to have sa a good business in the 
article of fees :— 

On all the highest Saints’ days a tinsel cross of divers colours was placed 
on the tables of the ladies, or sent to their residences, and a guinea was 
understood to be due in return. A bottle of wine every two days, and un- 
necessary wax candles, were, I remember, the perquisites of the ladies’ 
maids.. Candles were extinguished as soon as fit, to be carried off by 
servants; pages were seen marching out before the Royal family with a 
bottle of wine sticking out of each pocket; and the State page called 
regularly upon each person who attended the drawing-rooms, with his book, 
to receive the accustomed gratuity. 

Miss Murray’s school recollections furnish two new anecdotes of 
Lord Eldon’s parsimony. One records that his wife and daughter 
had at that time one bonnet between them; the other that, 
on the occurrence of a Court mourning, the Lord Chancellor 
inclosed a piece of red tape in a letter to his daughter, “ telling 
her to measure carefully the length of her petticoat, that there might 
be no unnecessary waste in quantity of bombazine to be sent.” After 
1811 the Recollections greatly diminish in interest, and become a 
string of detached anecdotes of no great merit. Princess Charlotte 
would, Miss Murray believes, have married the Prince of Orange 
if the Grand Duchess Catharine of Oldenburg had not come to 
England to break off the match. Her method of doing this was 
ingenious, though not original. She asked the Prince to dinner 
on the night “he was to waltz in public with the Princess as 
her fiancé :-— 

The Grand Duchess plied him well with champagne, and a young man 
could hardly refuse the invitations of his hostess ; he was made tipsy, and of 
course the Princess was disgusted. ‘Then, in Miss Elphinstone’s apartments, 
the charming Prince Leopold was presented. Was it to be wondered at that 
a girl of seventeen should prefer him to the former lover? The Prince of 
Orange was speedily dismissed, and in due time he married the Duchess of 
Oldenburg’s sister. 

Another story relates to a visit the Princess made to Wey- 
mouth :— 

One day she was sitting on the great bank of pebbles which extends from 
Portland to Bridport, when she saw some village children, attracted by the 
Royal liveries, climb to the top of the beach to get sight of the Princess. She 
watched them ; and as some of the loose pebbl ey displaced rolled down 
towards her, with her gayest manner she called out, “ Hallo there! Princess 
Charlotte is made of gingerbread ; if you do that, you'll break her!” 

Miss ome consoles herself for the death of Princess Charl 
by reflecting that, but for that, England would have been depriv: 
of a still greater blessing. ‘“ Does not the Judge of all the earth 
do right? After a period of waiting, Queen Victoria’s star arose 
and Prince Albert’s life was lent to be to us a glorious example.’ 
There is, no doubt, much comfort in the loyal reflection that, 
when one virtuous sovereign dies, another is sure to come—if you 
only wait long enough. 


MILTON’S SAMSON AGONISTES IN GREEK.* 

fee going the length of maintaining, with one critic 
of Milton’s Samson Agonistes, that it equals, if not excels, 
any of the most perfect tragedies exhibited on the Athenian stage 
when Greece was in its glory, and without regretting that Bishop 
Atterbury’s commitment to the Tower nipped in the bud his 
scheme for having it adapted for the stage by Pope, and acted on 
the Westminster boards, where audience and King’s scholars 
would have gone to sleep over it—we may at any rate safely aver 
that of all modern imitations it approaches nearest to the ancient 
drama’s simplicity. The Masque of Comus indeed has in many 
parts a flavour of Euripides, and passages in it remind us of the 
Bacche and the Hippolytus. But its plot is so highly fanciful as 
to take it out of the category of studies from the antique ; whereas 
the Samson Agonistes is, in the dramatic aptitudes of its plot, the 
exceptional circumstances of its hero, and the signal nature of its 
catastrophe, a subject worthy of Aischylus. The blindness of 
Samson is, no doubt, a feature in this drama which suggests 
comparisons with those plays of Sophocles wherein Tiresias and 
(Edipus are introduced; and his sufferings at the hand of bad 
wives are an element of community of feeling with Kuripides; yet 
it is not the less true that in grandeur and dignity Samson 
Agonistes is an Aischylean drama, in which the whole action of 
the play, and, in particular, the constant dark allusions to the 
* Miltoni Sumson Agonistes. Grace reddidit Georgius, Baro Lyttelton. 

London: Macmillan & to. 1867. 
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eventual catastrophe, are eminently tragic, and worthy of the 
dramatist who could portray a Prometheus and an Amphiaraus. 
It is matter of congratulation to Lord Lyttelton that he has in- 
verted Mr. Greswell’s order, and has given the world of scholars an 
Attic treat in a Greek Comus first; and a still greater and more 
Attic treat in what he now puts forth as his “ extremus labor,” 
the Samson Agonistes, There is more tangible ground in this 
field for comparison than in the other ; and we are mistaken if the 
impression created by this version will not heighten its author’s 
fame as a finished Greek scholar and very skilful translator. Cer- 
tainly there is little or nothing in the space of above eighteen 
hundred lines of iambic, trochaic, anapestic, and other verse, 
into which Lord Lyttelton has turned Milton’s tragedy, but 
might pass, were there no collateral English, for the work, we 
do not say of one of the immortal trio of Greek tragedians, but, 
at all events, of one of their most promising successors. And 
this, although rendered doubly sure by the corrective care of 
scholars so distinguished as Dr. Goodford, Mr. Shilleto, Mr. 
Paley, and Mr. Chatfield, will be ~ainly ascribed by all who 
are cognisant of Lord Lyttelton’s accuracy, taste, and indepen- 
dence of judgment, to his own pains and perseverance and 
acumen. e have lately noticed the comparison of a band of 
would-be abolishers of all Greek and Latin composition, and 
their various arguments, to a revolver pointed in the face of 
those time-honoured pursuits. A kindred figure would be the 
concentration of the fire of a number of greater and lesser 
~ upon some solid masonry, in the hope of breaching it. 
appily, as regards the fortress of classical composition, the 
bulwarks are stronger than the assault. Nothing better could be 
wished than that to such attacks a few more works of the 
calibre of Lord Lyttelton’s Samson Agonistes, and Dr. Merivale’s 
Hyperion, presented an equally impregnable front. It is by no 
means certain that classical composition does nothing for the 
ninety and nine who do not reach excellence in it. It leaves, in all 
probability, more or less of its mark upon their English style, and 
ives more lucidity to the expression of their thoughts on paper. 
ut in the confessedly more rare instances where it is cultivated 
to the highest measure of success, there are ample fruits to show 
for the labour bestowed on such cultivation—fruits which re- 
commend and justify on various grounds an outlay of time and 
pains never lost nor wasted. It is something that scholars like 
the distinguished translator of Comus and of Samson Agonistes, amid 
the cares of life, the claims of society, the labours of committees, 
the numberless and diverse demands of public duty, and the now- 
a-days not less exigent engagements of charity and philanthropy, 
can find relief, relaxation, and delight in recurring to exercises 
in composition their first achievements in which date a quarter of 
century ago from Harrow or Eton; and that this their old love 
has still so fast a hold upon them that they make time for com- 
pleting such tasks as the translation before us represents. The 
mere fact of such an enduring charm inspiring such perse- 
verance and tenacity ought to be accepted as an argument for the 
continuance of a practice, the omission of which at school and 
college may haply obliterate an old devotion without substituting 
any equally potent countervailing spell. But there are other more 
detinite results. No one can have read with care this Greek 
version of Samson Agonistes without being penetrated with the 
conviction that the exercise of turning any English classic into 
Greek or Latin conduces to a more thorough insight, and a more 
minute analysis, of the original author’s meaning and connexion. 
The exigencies of translation demand a thorough assurance on the 
translator's part that he is quite at home on the ground he treads; 
that the sequences of his author’s thought are clear and patent to 
him; and that superficial ambiguities are really only skin-deep, 
and conceal a meaning so definite and solid that it needs but 
seeking out to be accepted. Poetry admits of—nay, often even 
finds accession of from—blending of constructions, and 
involutions of syntax. But translation has to search out these ; 
and the exercise tends to make the patient and careful translator 
into dead languages the most accurate and faithful interpreter of 
the literature of his mother-country; a gift and acquirement 
which, we suppose, the enemies of classical composition would 
be disposed to set some store by. One instance will suflice— 
though readers of Lord Lyttelton’s Samson Agonistes will have 
come upon dozens and hundreds—to show the necessity, in- 
herent in the process of translation, of unravelling constructions 
strictly, and fathoming with accuracy the drift of the original. In 
Samson’s opening speech there is some little obscurity in the last 
line and a half of the following passage :— 
O, wherefore was my birth from Heaven foretold 
Twice by an Angel? who at last in sight 
Of both my parents, all in flames ascended 
From off the altar, where an offering burned, 
As in a fiery column charioting 
His godlike presence, and from some great uct 
Or benefit revealed to Abraham’s race.—P. 6. 
The sequence of the last clause is not easy to discern ; and editors 
have tried to make it clearer by reading “as” for “and,” or by 
inserting “as” after “and.” But if we turn to Lord Lyttelton’s 
Greek— 
ei py yipag te Tov ry marpide 
mpodaKvic; 
a ne is thrown upon the English text, and its words acquire the 
intelligible force of an “ apodosis” or answer to the question 
“‘ wherefore,” precisely as in the next passage the clause “If I 


“Why was my breeding ordered and prescribed ?” 
the Greek translation renders apparent the drift of ane 
English original lacked perspicuity to the ordinary reader. 
Again, it is urged that Greek and Latin verse writing is noth} 
else than a happy knack of tagging together odds and ends from 
the tragic, epic, or lyric writers, as occasion serves; and therefore 
is at best only a second-rate exhibition of puerile ingenuity, j}). 
calculated to promote self-reliance and independent thought. "But 
here Lord Lyttelton’s practice, following up his prefatory profes- 
sions, demolishes at once an argument which at best impliesa depre- 
ciation of the gift of memory. The sound rule of his composition 
is to be as little indebted as possible to ancient or modern whole- 
sale help, while at the same time he reverences prescription and 
antiquity, and — the judgment of the best modern critics in 
regard to these. In accepting the correction of those to whom he 
has submitted his proofs, he has adopted the principle, not the 
letter, of their suggestions. “Hane mihi legem imponendam 
censui, non, mehercule, quia ignarus essem quantum meis 
starent ista, sed ne plumis alienis, ut aiunt, decoratus prodirem,” 
(Preface, p. iii.) ould that a similar independence more 
and widely influenced all contributors to modern literature! 
Many writers might learn a lesson from this translator’s self-denial 
in foregoing the use of lines from Sophocles or Euripides which 
come in ready to hand, and almost claim to be matched against a 
parallel in Milton, and drawing in preference from his own well 
of Greek. Nothing could have been more tempting than the pro- 
vocation to set over against Delilah’s last words (vv. 995—6)— 


At this whoever envies or repines 
I leave him to his lot, and like my own, 


the almost literal Greek version which the chorus supplies in the 
Ajax of Sophocles— 

pa) rad’ iv gia 

keivog Ta Keivou orepyiTw, Kayw Tade.—Aj. 1060-1, 


But Lord Lyttelton is proof oo the temptation of borrow- 
ing thus largely even from Sophocles; and, resolute in incurri 
no reproach of tagging well-remembered lines and shreds of lines 
into a more or less consistent patchwork, he relies upon his own 
powers, and renders the lines in question 

Tig Ho Gvah’, d¢ dv rovTwy POovoi, 

aivecdonc, olg ouvetedxOnv, 


Surely the practice of verse-translation, thus guarded and regu- 
lated, must conduce to the most thorough independence, and 
tend to give bone and muscle, as well as form and fashion, to 
taste and style. 
Not that it must be supposed that Lord Lyttelton declines 
to be indebted to the Poete Scenici Greci for an apt correlative 
hrase. In v. 1036 of the Samson Agonistes “a thorn intestine” 
is happily matched by the Aischylean iyguroy civoc. Samson's 
expression, “gave up my fort of silence,” reappears as Bovv amd 
Badwy, another legitimate loan from the Auschylean 
treasury ; and a comparison of the six or seven lines that follow 
with their Greek counterpart will show with what tact and 
delicacy Lord Lyttelton draws the line of indebtedness to the 
ancient dramatists :— 
For had I sight, confused with shame, 
How could I once look up, or heave the head ? 
Who, like a foolish pilot, have shipwrecked 
My vessel, trusted to me from above, 
Guten rigged ; and for a word, a tear, 
Fool, have divulged the secret gift of God 
To a deceitful woman.—197-202. 


wai yap ei 
mic av suvaipny duparwy dpPooradny 
yAtwag imalpey, riyvd’ Er’ ixwv; 
boric, parawog we TIC 
Td Oeddoroy réde 
aidlwy ijoowy Adywv 
oipwyparwy Te, KpuTTov ik yipac 
&roBadeiv 23-5. 


In the fourth and sixth of these lines there is some verbal 
reminiscence of ancient Greek tragedy, but it will be admitted on 
all hands that the general success of the whole passage is due to 
the translator’s imitation of the spirit, rather than the letter, of 
the Aischylean pijpara cepa, 

As general specimen passages of Lord Lyttelton’s iambic trans- 
lations, we must call attention to Samson’s description of Delilah’s 
wiles (vv. 392-411, pp. 43-45), and to Delilah’s own expression 
of her contidence that fame will honour her name “in Ecron, 
Gaza, Ashdod, and in Gath,” however much she may be defame 
in Dan and Judah. This latter passage (971-90, pp- 103-5) 
nobly rendered into Greek, and its length alone induces us to for 
transcribing it. The messenger’s narrative of the catastrophe 
of Drama is also well and truly translated from beginning 
to en 

The choral odes in Lord Lyttelton’s Comus were often beauti- 
fully rendered; but on the whole there seems more uniform 
excellence, less stiffness, and more freedom of touch in those 
his Samson. The anapests which apes the words of the 
chorus, prefatory to the entrance of Delilah, are very neat and 
elegant ; as are also the lyrical respecting the discrepancy 
between woman’s outward and inward gifts (pp. gg and ree 
specting the phoenix, “that self-begotten bird, in the Arabian 


must die betrayed, captived,” &c. answers the other question 


woods embost (pp. 182-4). But we must content ourselves 
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with culling shorter snatches, such as this from the first scene of 
the Drama :— 
The sun to me is dark, 
And silent as the moon, 
When she deserts the night 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave.—86-9. 
gpovdog we bre diag 
Oupa tEedpov dorpwv 
Gdaoig wyxer’ ddwvor, 
imi 13) 5 
and, again, this stave which exhibits the chorus in its proper 
yocation of upholding truth and justice and religion :— 
Down reason then, at least vain reasonings down, 
Though reason here aver 
That moral verdict quits her of unclean ; 
Unchaste was subsequent, her stain not his.—P. 36. 
Here Lord Lyttelton’s Greek version is not only happy in point 
of versification, but also an excellent commentary and interpreta- 
tion of the English — 
copiopara 
pH vuv dpPdc 
Tavs’ Kabiorarat’ 
TO your imienwic, 
torepor wy ov pereixery dvio.—P. 37. 
In the principle which Lord Lyttelton enunciates in his preface, 
and which he illustrates in performance, as to the limits within 
which the coinage of words should be confined, most practical 
scholars will find no stumbling-block. No sound scholar would 
cry out at the use of ducikdvroc, or iicouwoc, by modern 
imitators, when such cognate forms as and 
might be cited from A®schylus and Sophocles. And it is 
an affectation of starchness and stiff-neckedness to proscribe 
a word of elegant and poetic stamp, because, though found 
in the extant Greek prose-writers of the best type, it is not 
found in the tragedies which have come down to us. What a 
rebuke to strait-laced precisians might not the discovery of one or 
two lost MSS. convey! Even such words as iuzeprepever, which 
Lord Lyttelton has used in p. 131, and in 
p. 140, might then find authority, instead of resting, as they do 
now, upon inadequate presumption or exceptional use. The only 
alterations we could wish made in this new proof of Lord Lyttelton’s 
abiding love of scholarship are two or three excesses of punctua- 
tion. At v. 1124 we should counsel the omission of the comma at 
¢ipovrog ; and the same operation might be repeated with advan- 
tage at v. 1643, after yein’ and dmwlérovy, and in 1710, after 
recunot and izsp3orjv. Scholars of the old and thorough-going 
— a debt of gratitude to Lord Lyttelton for this new proof 
of his staunchness to classical literature and training. 


THE KNIGHT OF LA TOUR-LANDRY.* 


WE had occasion to say somewhat on the general character of 
this book, when reviewing some selections from it about five 
years ago.t The Early English Text Society has now given us a 
complete edition of the book. La Tour-Landry was a real castle 
in Anjou, and Geoffroy de La Tour-Landry was a real man, who 
put together his book in the years 1371 and 1372. The French 
text became popular, and translations of it were made into other 
languages. Amongst others an English translation was printed 
by Caxton. But there is a manuscript in the British Museum 
containing a copy, unluckily imperfect, of an older and better 
translation than Caxton’s. ‘This translation Mr. Wright has made 
the groundwork of his edition, using Caxton’s version only when 
the elder one failed him. . Wright marks throughout. the 
places where the supplementary matter from Caxton begins and 
ends. Still we are not quite sure that this is a right way of 
editing. What Mr. Wright here gives us is not the perfect 
work of anybody, but something made up out of the works 
of two people. ~ It is specially grotesque that, as the British 
useum manuscript is imperfect at the end, we get Cax- 
ton's Colophon at the end of a book the greater part of which is 
not Caxton’s. It is only a medieval book which any one 
would treat so. If Cowper's translation of the Iliad were im- 
perfect, no one would print an edition of it eked out with pieces 
trom Lord Derby. However, we have got, in one shape or another, 
a fifteenth-century English translation, or rather pieces of two 
fifteenth-century ‘English translations, of a very curious French 
Work of the fourteenth century. And with this we suppose we 
= be content. 
€ Opening of the book is really ve retty. In April 1371 
the good knight was in a garden, al few a ful of nought,” 
80 that he was “ but a litelle reioysed of the melodie and song of 
the wilde briddes.” There they were, all kinds of them, singing 
merrily, a different state of things from that of the France of the 
pos day, where “la petite chasse ” seems to have left nothing 
ry the magpies. They reminded him of the days of his youth, 
: his early love, and of the wife whom he had lost more than 
‘wenty years before. She had left him with three daughters, all 


* The Book of the Knight of La Tour-Landry, compiled for the Instruction 
is Daughters. Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., MAS London: Pub- 
for the Early English Text Society, by N. Triibner & Co. 1868, 
t See Saturday Review, March 28, 1863. 


seemingly unmarried, and sons whose number is not mentioned. 
Was it not rather unusual fora man in those days to have three 
daughters, of whom the youn was over twenty, none of 
whom had either married or “ entered religion” ?, However, he de- 
termines to make a book for the instruction of his daughters, 
as he had already made one for the instruction of his sons. 
Going out of the ga:den, he met with two priests and two 
clerks “that he had,” whom he set to work to find their appropriate 
stories. The Knight seems to have had a very fair library. “I 
made them extraie me ensaumples of the Bible and other bokes 
that y had, as the gestis of kinges, the croniclez of Fraunce, 
Grece, of Inglond, and of mani other straunge londes. And y 
made hem rede me eueri boke ; and ther that y fonde a good en- 
saumple, y made extraie it oute. And thanne y made this boke.” 
It may be noted that all this leaves it quite uncertain whether the 
Knight could or could not himself write or even read. His words 
are consistent with either view. He “made” the book; it was 
he who settled what should be put in the book. It is not clear 
whether he wrote any part of it with his own hand or not. Most 
likely the Knight acted Jeremiah, while the priests played the 
i of Baruch. If so, still more light is thrown upon the times. 

e are apt to forget, first, that many a man could read who could 
not write ; secondly, that a man who could not read was not neces- 
sarily brutishly ignorant, or wholly careless about books and their 
contents. We hardly realize now how much people learned by 
having books read to them. And we suspect that this was often 
done even by men who could read on occasion, but to whom 
reading was not so easy a business as it was to the professional 
clerk. Our Knight possibly could not read; at any rate he 
preferred to be read to; but he had a respectable collection 
of books, and he himself undertook to add to their number. 
He goes on to say; “But I wolde not sette it in ryme, 
but in prose, for to abregge it, and that it might be beter and more 
pleinly to be understond.” The feeling had evidently chan 
since the times when things were put into verse in order that they 
might be the better remembered. 

he book which the good Knight thus put together is one 
which gives us the best — opinion of the writer, but at the 
same time it is a book which, according to modern notions, “could 
not with propriety be read aloud in a family.” If a Bowdler had 
set to work on the Knight of La Tour-Landry’s book of good 
advice for his young daughters, he would have had to cut out a 
good half, we should say even a good deal more. No book was 
ever written with a better moral purpose; and yet a modern 
father, and modern daughters still more, would pronounce 
parts of it to be simply indecent. But let us hear the Knight's 
own setting forth of his motives. He remembers the time when 
he was himself a young man, “the tyme whan that y yede and 
rode with my fellows in Paytov (Poitou) and other diverse places 
thar y had ben in.” The behaviour of his fellows in those diverse 
places was not what it ought to have been, at any rate in matters 
which concerned women. ‘“ They dede bothe deseive ladies and 
gentilwomen, and bere forthe diverse langages on him, som true 
and som fals, of the whiche there come to diverse gret defames 
and sclaundres withoute cause and reson.” For these evil doings 
he himself, by his own account, often rebuked his fellows, but to 
no purpose :— 

Y haue herd my felawes suere ofte diuerse fals othes, and y asked hem 
whi thei forsuore hem saieng that thei loued euerich woman best that thei 
spake to. For y saide vnto hem,“ Seris, ye shulde loue nor be aboute to 
haue but one.” But what[t] y saide vnto hem it was neuer the beter. 
Determined, therefore, to as far as might be against any 
such risks in the case of his own daughters, he puts together the 
little book for their instruction and warning :— 

And therfor bi-cause y sawe atte that tyme the gouernaunce of hem, the 
whiche y douted, that tyme yet regnithe, and ther be suche felawes now or 
worse, and therfor y purposed tu make a litelle boke in the whiche y wolde 
write the good condiciones and dedes of ladies and gentille women, that for 
her goodnesse were worshipped, honoured, praised, and renomed the tyme 

, and euer shalle be, for her weldoinge and goodnes, to that entent that 
my doughtres shulde take ensaumple of faire continuaunce and good manere, 
And also y wol make write the manere contrarie of goodnesse, the whiche is 
called the boke of hurtinge of euelle women, that hathe vsed to do euelle and 
had blames, to that entente that who so luste may kepe hem from harme 
ther thei might erre, as thei that yet be blamed, dishonoured, and shamed. 
& for these causes aforesaid, y thought to make this litelle boke to my yong 
doughtres, wherupon thei might rede and studie, to that entent that thei 
might lerne and see both good and euelle of the time passed, and forto kepe 
hem in good clennesse, and from alle euelle in tyme comyng. 

The Knight's position, in short, comes to this. The first virtue of 
a woman is chastity; in order to secure the chastity of my 
daughters, 1 will get together for their edification all possible 
stories illustrating the advantages of chastity and the evils of un- 
chastity. This is the main subject of the book. He enlarges on 
other points of female behaviour as well, but all centre round that 
one great virtue which, in the case of a woman, is held to be 
distinctively virtue and honour. Nothing, then, can be more 
praiseworthy than the good father’s object, only a modern father 
would not set about it in exactly the same way. The Knight en- 
larges to his daughters on exactly the class of subjects on which a 
modern father would hold his tongue. Every one of his stories is 
a moral story, inasmuch as virtue is always rewarded and vice 
always punished. But they are just the sort of stories which 
nowadays we should not to young women. Now and then, 
indeed, their plainness, or rather coarseness, of speech is such that 
they would ly be tolerated among men. Here then is 
that great difference between ancient and modern feeling of 
which we could find little to say other than what we said 
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five years ago. As we then ‘remarked, the mere difference in point 
of expression is of hig little moment. The amount of plainness 
of speech allowed in this or that age is purely conventional. The 
thing which really amazes a modern reader is the dwelling on 
such subjects at all. The first thing that strikes us in reading the 
book is that, by telling his daughters a number of stories all 
turning on the reward of chastity and the punishment of unchastity, 
he was more likely to corrupt the damsels than to edify them. 
He was, we should say, setting them to think about matters about 
which it was better that they should not think at all. Yet we 
suppose that we may give a man of the best intentions, and who 
had seen a good deal of the world, credit for knowing what was, 
in his own time, the best way of compassing his own ends. Our 
system goes on the principle of assuming the impossibility of 
error on the part of a young woman in a decent position. It 
assumes not only her innocence, but her ignorance, of everything 
tending in the direction of error, The principle of the Knight of La 
Tour-Landry is exactly the contrary. He assumes that his 
daughters, unless they are well taken care of, are very likely to go 
astray either before marriage or after marriage. He assumes that 
the best way to keep tiem from going astray is to talk to them, 
openly and fully, of the whole matter. He assumes the innocence 
of his daughters in the sense of their freedom from any actual 
vice, but he assumes the opposite to their innocence, if innocence 
is to be taken in the sense of knowing nothing about vice. His 
whole argument implies that things were freely talked of in 
their hearing of which we should now conventionally assume 
that they had never heard at all. Behind all this comes the 
great question whether people in those days really were worse 
than we are now, or whether the difference simply 1s that people 
then spoke openly of things which we now deem it polite to keep 
in the background. 

As we said in times past, we believe there is truth on both 
sides. There can be no doubt that one weak side of medisval 
religion was its tendency to develop a few great saitits at the 
expense of the general morality of the mass of mankind. It was 
like a schoolmaster who devotes all his energies to enable a few 
clever boys to pass stiff examinations, and leaves the mass of his 
scholars to shift for themselves. Those virtuous and holy men 
and women who, in the Knight of La Tour-Landry’s time, were 
too apt to runout of the world, now live in the world, and they 
must do something to leaven the whole lump. On the other 
hand it is as well to remember that mere plainness of speech 
does not necessarily imply vice, and that simple holding of the 
tongue does not necessarily imply virtue. 

One or two points may be noticed. A good many of the stories 
turn on the improper doings of monks and other ecclesiastical 

ersons. And their sins are spoken of without any particular 
 oeatin or wonder, with only that general condemnation with which 
the good father looks on wicked conduct in anybody. Several 
stories turn, what we should hardly have expected, on acts of 
unchastity committed in churches. Mr. Wright in a note explains 
this by the custom of using churches as fortresses and places of 
shelter in time of war and tumults. The story of one William 
of the Long Beard is a case in point. The good Knight is very 
strong against excess of apparel, even if it leads to nothing worse. 
A good woman will never take the lead in any new guise of dress. 
He also nary | blames certain ladies who fed little dogs with 
good milk and flesh, and let the poor starve. Generally all virtues 
are to be practised. The Knight is not such a devotee of chastity 
as to think that chastity will do by itself, unless it is accompanied 
by meekness, bountifulness, and other excellent qualities. 

Lastly, whether the father could read his own book or not, it is 
clear that the daughters could. He gives it them “ whereupon thei 
might rede and studie.” 


CHARLIE VILLARS AT CAMBRIDGE.* 


WE. do not wish to speak more severely of this book than the 
spirit of the author deserves, and therefore we shall not 
judge it by the standard—not a very exalted one—of ordinary 
novels. It is evidently a very youthful production, and showing 
small traces of experience, either in life or literature. In intrinsic 
merit it might perhaps be put on a level with such a book as the 
Adventures of Verdant Green, If it is less amusing, it is a good deal 
more like the reality. Indeed, the fault of the book is that it is far 
too much like the reality. The impression it makes resembles that 
which might be derived from the perusal of a genuine under- 
graduate’s journal. Mr. Tottenham has tumbled out upon us 
without remorse all the small details which go to make up the 
life of an ordinary student at Cambridge. He takes us steadily and 
slowly through all the nine terms kept by his hero, and informs 
us how he spent each of his vacations, The love story—for of 
course there is a love story, though one of a singularly unexciting 
nature—fills up the intervals between the terms, and is thus inter- 
rupted by long accounts of the various sports and studies pursued 
by the hero, It would have been much better to have left it out 

together ; and when that had been done, perhaps the next best 
thing would have been to leave out the rest of the book. And yet 
Mr. Tottenham may possibly be right in counting upon the interest 
of the public in the small minutiz of University life. The attempt 
has been so often made, in spite of many failures, to put together 
x story out of boat-races, cricket-matches, wine-parties, and lec- 


* Charlie Villars at er By George L. Tottenham. 2 vols. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 1868. 


tures, that we presume that there must be a class to which such 
reading is pleasant. And we may add, without hesitation that 
Mr. Tottenham may be fairly acquitted of the charge of sensation 
writing, and credited with preserving a moral tone at least negae 
tively healthy. 

The artistic deserts of the book are thus too small to entitle 
it to much notice one way or the other. The very simpli- 
city, however, with which it is written may give it'a certain 
value in another direction. It shows us unconsciously, and go 
far better than the evidence given by intelligent ‘observers 
from an external point of view, what is the tone of thought fos- 
tered by University life amongst a large class of students. Looke 
ing at it exclusively in this sense, it is worth while to gather from 
its pages a few hints as to the manners and customs of the present 
generation of undergraduates. Mr. Charles Villars, the imagi- 
nary hero, is a young gentleman who does not conform exactly to 
any of the most popular types. He is not a muscular Christian of 
the Tom Brown school. He takes a feeble interest in yowj 
but, on the whole, considers it to be a bore; principally, as it 
seems, because he can’t stand the trouble of partial abstinence 
from beer and tobacco for three or four weeks consecutively; and 
partly, also, from certain defective arrangements in the boat-clubs 
of his college. One of these is confined to a particular school; 
another consists chiefly of “ sizars and reading men,” beings evi- 
dently considered to belong to a different species from his own; 
and the third is not conducted so as to give a proper chance 
for the display of unrecognised talent. Mr. Villars plays cricket 
at intervals, but without enthusiasm; he cares nothing for 
running and jumping, and he despises the riile corps. He does 
not condemn reading, but looks upon it as an eccentric practice to 
which, as he informs us, a very small proportion of the under 
graduates are addicted; most of them, he says, only live for the 
pleasures of the place. He of course takes the usual schoolboy 
view of examinations. ‘They are tortures invented by a set of 
partially malignant and wholly contemptible beings known as 
dons; these are persons “ whose prevailing idea is their immense 
superiority over the rest of the world”; they are narrow-minded 
— generally of the most snobbish propensities, flattering 
ords, bullying sizars, and cringing before heads of houses. To meet 
the cruel wiles by which they endeavour to bully ingenuous 
youth, it is, in his opinion, perfectly fair to take every advantage, 
In other words, “ cribbing” or copying from a friend’s papers 
is perfectly fair play in the conventional morality of under- 
graduates. ‘To cheat an examiner is no more criminal in his 
victim than to lay ambushes or employ spies against an enemy is 
disgraceful in the general of an army. In spite of these lax senti- 
ments, Mr. Villars does not belong to the fast school; he con- 
demns it with the greatest energy in his power, by employing 
a term which scems to be very common in the modern school ot 
— When a lad gets into debt, to the misery of a widowed 
mother, or has dog-tights in his room, or drinks himself into a 
state of beastly intoxication, Mr. Villars declares emphatically 
that his conduct shows “awfully bad form.” We might prefer 
a more elegant and intelligible phrase, but we welcome any term 
of condemnation for such undeniably bad habits. Seeing that 
Mr. Villars is neither a reading man, nor a fast man, nor a mus- 
cular Christian—the three classes under which most of the heroes 
of University fiction are ranged—it may be asked what are his 
positive qualities? The first seems to be that he is fond 
of riding, and attends the Newmarket meetings and occa- 
sional steeple-chases, though he pursues even this amuse 
ment in moderation. He hunts a little, and goes out with | 
the drag, but is generally represented as getting into difli- 
culties over some not very appalling fence; so that there 18 
nothing of the Guy Livingstone about him. His special amuse- 
ments are provided by certain clubs which, if Mr. ‘'ottenham be 
right, must play a very important part in Cambridge life. Of the 
Union indeed, the best-known of Cambridge clubs to the outside 
world, he speaks with supreme — considering it to be @ 
place where silly young men spout intolerable nonsense. On the 
other hand, he treats of a club called the Athenzeum with a pro- 
found sense of its importance. With an almost touching sim- 
plicity, he endeavours to convince the British public—which, it 
seems, had an erroneous idea that the Athenzeum was unduly ex- 
clusive—that its prejudices are not justifiable. It is misled 
by certain spiteful reading men who, being repulsed from its doors, 
go about meanly declaring that the members of the Atheneum 
are a set of tuft-hunters. e cannot affect to express a judgment 
upon this weighty point, nor upon the arguments, drawn from @ 
profound consideration of human nature, by which Mr. Tottenham 
supports his opinion. There are certain other clubs of which he 
does not speak so favourably. The “ Beefsteak” and the “ True 
Blue” clubs are represented as retaining some very questionable 
customs. Members are occasionally compelled to drink off a 
bottle of claret without removing the cup from their lips. At 
one of them, no drink is allowed except port, and a mixture of beer 
and soda-water, which, we are told, produce awful effects. The 
convivialities, it seems, commence by singing an insensate song COn~ 
sisting chiefly of the words, “ Do you know the muilin-man, who 
lives in Crumpet Lane ?” and end by such of the members as can 
trust their legs waltzing round the table. Other orgies of the same 
schoolboy stamp, ending in general drunkenness and — 
of crockery and furniture, appear to be unpleasantly common. e 
great amusement, however—that at least upon which Mr. Totten- 
ham dilates with the most unalloyed satisfaction—is provided by 
the Amateur Dramatic Club. His hero reaches his highest point 
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University distinction when he ae in a burlesque, in the 
costume of a goddess. It is certainly a harmless institution, and 
one possibly calculated to some extent to refine the coarse and 
noisy manners which appear to be prevalent in other departments 
of University life. Yet, if we may take Mr. Tottenham’s account, 
the young gentlemen show some other ladylike propensities. To 
say nothing of such fashions as five o’clock tea, which is said to be 
valent at Cambridge, we find the hero and his intimate friend 
utting their arms round each other's neck, and, on one occasion, 
Me. Egerton “tenderly smoothes the light waving hair from 
Charlie's forehead.” ur undergraduates are generally repre- | 
gnted as failing, on the whole, rather on the side of over- | 
roughness and brutality; but if this be a correct picture, it is | 
ident that there is a minority which is only rescued from | 
over-effeminacy by its strongly-marked “horsey” tendencies. 
Mr. Tottenham sometimes produces an unintentionally funny | 
effect by the intense seriousness with which he goes into smail | 
details, and explains to the general public the system of levying | 
y fines, or the regulations as to absence from hall, much as a 
outh in his second year might lecture a freshman. But the | 
amusement to be derived in this way is not worth the trouble of 
the study, and we would rather insist upon the instruction uncon- 
sciously conveyed as to the general tone of the Universities. It 
would, of course, be absurd to take Mr. Tottenham as the repre- 
sentative of anything more than a very limited class, There are 
many undergraduates who are as eager about triposes and scholar- 
ships as the imaginary Mr. Villars is about amateur theatricals, 
and certainly a good many more who are equally eager about 
athletic sports, Still the class of which Charlie Villars is the 
kesman is worth the notice of University reformers. Myr. 
attison, in his recent book, quotes several times the calculation 
that seventy per cent. of all the students are disgracefully idle. 
The crime is generally laid at the door of the devotees 
of athletic sports ; a certainly no one can deny that the 
passion for boating and cricket is often overstrained, and diminishes 
the amount of energy available for purposes of study. Yet the 
enthusiasm is rather a symptom than a cause of a more important 
defect. Lads who neither row nor run nor ride do not on that 
account take to reading ; nor do they give to the real students the 
of honour which should be spontaneously yielded to them 
in a healthy state of feeling at the Universities. They do not 
actually despise them as a general rule, although the classification 
of sizars with reading men above noticed has rather a suspicious 
look. Perhaps the common view might be more fairly stated 
thus:—The acquisition of knowledge or mental training is not 
considered to be the main purpose of all students, but only 
of a special class, and even with them it is confounded with 
a strong desire for the acquisition of pecuniary advantages. A 
ing man therefore is not doing his duty any better 
than his neighbours; he has a fancy for some kind of 
prize, whilst they go in for others—for a place in the 
University boat, or a distinguished part on the boards of the 
A.D.C. To the great majority, examinations are merely a 
vexatious hindrance, imposed by the unaccountable caprice of 
malicious dons ; to the reading men they are the road to a certain 
quantity of glory and hard cash. He has no right to any kind 
of precedence over his neighbours with different tastes; and idle- 
ness cannot be considered as in any sense a disgrace, as it on 
means that the idle man is not a candidate for one particular 
variety of prize. If this sentiment is common amongst any 
large class, it is not wonderful that experienced witnesses should 
accuse the Universities of “going too much upon velvet,” or, in 
other words, of a deficiency in that spirit which makes intellectual 
eminence an object of universal respect, and encourages strenuous 
habits of industrious mental exertion amongst the students as a 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 
ik is as gratifying as it is rare to find German divines acknow- 
ledging that something may be learned from their English 
brethren. As will be readily surmised, this acknowledgment 
relates rather to a point of practical good sense than to a problem 
of erudition. Germany, in Dr. Schenkel’s* opinion, has not 
hitherto known how to provide her laity with a serviceable digest 
the treasures of Biblical lore amassed by her theologians. 
There is no suitable guide to the study of the Scriptures in the 
_ Some are repulsively abstruse, others are only adapted 
for devotional reading. In endeavouring to supply the want, 
Dr, Schenkel has had to resort to England for a model, and 
avowedly imitated the plan of Dr. Smith’s Dictionary. The 
undertaking is calculated to be of eminent service in Germany, 
where, notwithstanding the learning of the clergy, the laity 
are often inconceivably ignorant of the simplest Biblical matters. 
ere seems every prospect of the wok being well done. 
Schenkel himself is not, it is whispered, a man of profound 
he tg 5 but all admit his practical ability, and the vast service 
he has rendered by preserving the Church of Baden from the 
tal reaction which for a season overspread the rest of 
testant Germany. He has secured many able coadjutors, 
among whom Diestel, Hitzig, Holtzmann, Keim, and Lipsius 
Bibi especially be mentioned. The erudition of a German 
Biblical dictionary may be taken for granted; perspicuity and 
Ga Bibel- Lexikon. Realwirterbuch zum Handgebrauch fiir Geistliche und 


eder, Hera be ipzig : 
usgegeben von Dr. D. Schenkel, Leipzig: Brock: 


sobriety are less matters of course. In the present instance, how- 
ever, both these important particulars appear to have met with due 
attention. The spirit of the work, as a whole, is not very unlike 
that of Dr. Smith’s Dictionary ; although the writers of course are 
more at ease in the expression of their opinions, and happily feel 
themselves free from any call to combine spiritual edification with 
literary and scientific instruction. On the other hand, the English 
contributors have some very important advantages, which may be 
summarily expressed by the observation that the Germans write 
like men of letters, and the Englishmen like men of the world. 
In typography and illustration the German work is far behind the 
English, and it suffers greatly from the total want, on the part of 
its contributors, of any first-hand acquaintance with the topo- 
graphy, archeology, and natural history of the Holy Land. 

Dr. Volkmar*, Professor of Theo ogy at the University of 
Zurich, has published a reply to Tischendorf’s argument for the 
existence of the Gospels in the Apostolic age. He is obviously 
Tischendorf’s superior in erudition, and is perhaps somewhat too 
openly aware of the fact. So far, however, as the Synoptic 
Gospels are concerned, there does not seem to be any irreconcile- 
able difference of opinion. The contest chiefly turns on the date 
and authorship of the fourth Gospel. Volkmar endeavours to 
show that the supposed allusions to this Gospel in the writings of 
Justin Martyr are not actually such, but that, on the contrary, the 
Evangelist borrowed from Justin, and was therefore posterior to 
him. This would necessitate the assumption that the Epistles of 
John were also written in the latter half of the second century, 
which is, to say the least, exceedingly difficult to believe. 

Herr Weingarten has produced a very interesting volume on 
the leading phases of religious life in England during the seven- 
teenth century.t Presbyterianism, Independency, Quakerism, 
Deism, are examined by turns, with great fulness, and in a most 
genial and impartial spirit. The author considers that the English 
Church and English Nonconformity have been practically stagnant 
since the Restoration, and await their regeneration at the hands 
of German divines. 

Dr. Zeller’s history of Greek philosophy { has been so much 
modified in the present edition as to be in many respects a new 
work. The fifth and concluding volume is devoted to the history 
of philosophy after Aristotle. The Neoplatonic school is perhaps 
treated more fully than any other, but the most interestin 
chapters, and those which most nearly concern the questions 
our own times, are the discussions respecting the Essenes, and the 
relations between Judaism and Hellenism in general. The work 
bears in all parts the impress of a master’s hand. 

Few philosophers have experienced greater vicissitudes of 
reputation than J. F. Fries§, whose system for a moment dis- 
puted the supremacy with those of Schelling and Hegel, and 
then collapsed so completely in public opinion that his name 
has since been rarely heard. Fries was a — of Kant, and 
aimed at perfecting the system which Schelling and Hegel 
endeavoured to supersede. They succeeded for a time, but a 
large and increasing party now proclaims the vanity of their 
efforts; and it is by no means impossible that a reaction in the 
direction of Kantism may again bring the neglected Fries into 
notice. One plea he may certainly —he was put down not 
so much by his rivals as by the police. It was his merit and 
misfortune to be a patriot as well as a philosopher, and to be con- 
cerned in the demonstrations by which the Jena students of 
1817 expressed their antipathy to despotism in State and Church. 
He was accordingly silenced by the Government, and when, after 
a long interval, he was permitted to resume his lectures, it was 
only to find that the world had moved away from him. Hi 
rival Hegel, meanwhile, had gained the suffrages of all parties 
by a system to which, in its — to practical affairs, might 
well be applied the famous couplet, 

Hic liber est, in quo querit sua dogmata quisque ; 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua. 

Fries does not seem to have the requisite qualifications 
for contending with so dexterous an adv . Born and brought 
up among the Moravians, he was shy even to awkwardness, and 
the insignificance of his personal appearance was not redeemed 
by the charms of eloquence or the of manner. He 
had, however, a few enthusiastic disciples, the most remarkable 
of whom was De Wette, who always professed the highest 
opinion of him. Several very interesting letters from De Wette 
and others are given in the appendix. The biography is to a 

eat extent made up of extracts from Fries’s own letters, the 
judicious arrangement of which, and the simple good taste of the 
connecting narrative, reflect great credit on the author's tact and 
skill. Fries died in 1843. 

The fourth volume of Dr. Daniel’s |! extensive work on general 

* Der Ur: unserer Evangelien nach den Urku laut den neuern 
Verhandlungen. Von Dr. G. Ziirich: Herzog: 
London: Asher & Co. 

+ Die Revolutionskirchen Englands. Ein Beitrag zur inneren Geschichte 
der Englischen Kirche und der Reformation, Vou H. Weingarten. Leipzig : 
Breitkopf & Hiirtel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

t Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer hichtlichen Entwic 
dargestellt Vor Dr. Eduard Zeller. Th. 1. 2. Leipzig: Pace, 
London : Nutt, 


§ Jakob Friedrich Fries, Aus seinem handschrifilichem Nachlasse 
dargestellt. Von E, L. TI, Henke. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Asher 
& Co. 

Handbuch der Geographie. Vou Dr, H. A. Daniel. Bd. 4. Leipzig: 
nee London: Williams & Norgate. peig 
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geography is devoted to Comey It is a highly meritorious 

roduction, and entertaining withal, the mass of statistical detail 
fine enlivened with animated descriptions of the various districts 
and cities, and as much historical information as can reasonably be 
looked for. One of the most important departments of the com- 
pilation, in a political point of view, is its minute detail of the 
extent and distribution of the Slavonic population, a matter of the 
highest importance in connexion with those Panslavist ideas which 
seem now in so fair a way to pass from speculation into action. 
The loss of her Slavonian districts would be a blow to Germany 
hardly to be compensated by the annexation of Holland, Belgium, 
Denmark, and Switzerland, all of which, in Dr. Daniel's opinion, 
lawfully belong to her. Here is another dragon’s tooth. Mean- 
while, as some clue to the merits of the controversy between the 
Germans and the Poles, it is worth knowing that since the annex- 
ation of the city of Posen by Prussia the population has increased 
from 12,000 to § 3,000, and that the German inhabitants pay six- 
sevenths of the taxes. 


In Livonia*, on the other hand, it is the Germans that figure in 
the character of an oppressed nationality. A dry and tiresome 
little work, apparently by a Lutheran pastor, enumerates their 
grievances from unequal legislation, especially in the matter of 
mixed marriages, and exposes the evident design of the Russian 
authorities to depress them to the utmost. The complaint is fairly 
made out, but the present condition of North Schleswig is an 
effectual impediment to European ye! for German wrongs 
of this nature. Neither would it suit the Prussian Government 
to take the matter up at present, but it is worth noting as an item 
in that long account which may some day come up for settlement 
between the German and the Slavonian. 


A large quarto volume, published as an appendix to the voyage 
of the Novarat, is wholly occupied by the measurements of the 
Chinese, Malays, Australians, and Polynesians visited by that 
vessel. The dimensions of most parts of the body are given with 
scrupulous accuracy; we are also informed of the rate of every 
native’s pulse, the amount of pressure he can exert, and so on. 
The Australian women, it appears, have the largest feet in the 
world, and the Nicobar islanders the largest mouths. Dr. Weis- 
bach, the compiler, has found nothing to confirm the transmuta- 
tion theories of anthropologists. His general inference from his 
data is that no savage is on the whole more like an ape than ano- 
ther, but that each barbarous people selects some peculiar feature 
of the simian economy for imitation. The work is accompanied 
by the most comprehensive comparative tables. 


While the Austrians are measuring the heads of the Asiatic 
islanders, the Prussians are purposing to lay a yoke upon their 
necks. err Friedel’s t work, professedly on the subject of Ger- 
man colonization in general, is, in fact, a description of the island 
of Formosa, with a scheme for getting possession of it first, and 
administering it for the greatest happiness of the least number 
afterwards. The climate of Formosa evidently forbids colonization 
in the proper sense of the term. It seems to be thought, how- 
ever, that the inhabitants might be made to labour for the benefit 
of the Prussians after the fashion of the Javanese ; at least Herr 
Friedel’s views savour strongly of the old Dutch school of colonial 
monopoly. He seems to forget that the Dutch found an ancient 
civilization and stores of accumulated wealth in Java, while in 
Formosa everything has to be created. Administration on his 
principles (he proposes, among other things, to bring the native 
children forcibly up in the religion of the conquerors) would 
either produce a catastrophe or drive away whatever of property 
and population exists, as has happened to the I’rench in Cochin 
China. The desire of mgm! to possess colonies is perfectly 
legitimate, as is evinced by the steady emigration from the 
country. It is without doubt exceedingly annoying to German 
patriots to behold this stream of productive and reproductive 
power poured annually into the United States; but the evil will 
not be cured by establishing tropical colonies where no German 
will permanently establish himself, and where his posterity would 
die out if he did. What Germany wants is a colony in some 
temperate part of the earth, such as New Zealand, for instance ; 
and it is her misfortune to be so late in the field that almost 
all such eligible spots have already been occupied by other 
nations. 

Dr. Frank’s “ Contributions to the Physiology of Plants ’’§ con- 
sist of two essays, one treating of the motions of vegetable growths 
occasioned by gravitation, the other of the formation of inter- 
cellular spaces in plants. Both are very abstruse, and only intel- 
ligible to scientific botanists. 


Three imposing volumes, recording a portion only of the 


zoological results of the Prussian expedition to Japan ||, derive 
their chief interest for the general er from a brief but lucid 


sketch of the _— state of zoological science among the Japanese, 
The physical knowledge of this remarkable people appears to 
have attained nearly the same degree of development as Euro 
science in the sixteenth century. They have begun to obserye 
and to classify, but as yet their observation is restricted to the 
most obvious external peculiarities, upon which their classification 
is based. Thus the bat is reckoned among birds, the whale and the 
crab among fishes, coral among minerals. The indiscriminate 
reverence of the old European naturalists for Aristotle and Pliny 
is paralleled by the veneration of the Japanese for the Chinese, 
from whom their science is in the first instance derived. All the 
fabulous monsters invented by one people are adopted by the other 
and no attempt is made to correct errors committed by the Chinese 
in the description of animals actually extant. There can be little 
doubt, however, that the Japanese will soon imbibe the spirit of 
scientific inquiry from the Europeans, and indeed Dr. Martens 
mentions a recent work on ichthyology, by a native savant, ag 
a very creditable production. Copiousness of illustration is one 
laudable feature of Japanese zoologies, although their draw- 
ings are seldom either so accurate or on so large a scale as 
might be desired. So far as the nobler animals are concerned, 
the regions visited by Dr. E. Martens offer too little divergence 
from well-known types for his work to exhibit much interest or 
novelty. His description, however, of his voyage is exceedingly 
well written, and he is equally successful in portraying the 
sublime loneliness of the Southern Ocean, and the swarmi 
animal life of the Chinese seas. The second volume of his workis 
entirely devoted to terrestrial testacea. It is, no doubt,a mine of 
information for conchologists, and all will appreciate the extreme 
beauty of the numerous coloured plates. A volume on sea-w 

by his brother, Georg von Martens, introduces the botanical de- 
partment of the exploration. It is entirely technical, except for 
the masterly section in which the writer describes the main 
liarities of tropical alge as contrasted with those of the temperate 
zones. By a curious inversion of the laws of terrestrial vegeta- 
tion, the former are very diminutive in oe ne with the latter, 
They are at the same time much more delicate, and more highly 
organized, Lastly, they contain a far greater proportion of lime, 
thus in a manner forming a connecting link with the corallines 
that inhabit the same calcareous waters. 


Arminius Vambéry *, who travelled through Turkestan in the 
disguise of a dervish, has performed a task for which few can 
possess equal qualifications, by giving us a grammar of the lan- 
guage. ‘Ihe work is prefaced . an interesting essay on the 
distinctive peculiarities of the various dialects of the Turkish 
language, and followed by a copious chrestomathy, including 
selections from the chief Usbeg writers. The national literature 
would seem to have attained a very fair degree of cultivation; 
Persia has evidently supplied its models of style and diction, and 
the poetical specimens in particular are only too much infected 
with Persian bombast. AUowing for this, we frequently meet 
with a simplicity of thought and a masculine energy of ex- 
pression which justify as favourable an opinion of the innate 
power of the Usbeg mind as of its manifest capacity for culti- 
vation. 

Hallstatt + is a little town in Upper Austria, An ancient 
German cemetery was discovered in its vicinity in 1847, and ex- 
cavations were regularly prosecuted until 1864. The result has 
been the discovery of a great number of graves, partly of burned, 
partly of buried bodies, and a truly amazing amount of weapons, 
utensils, ornaments, and other objects both of utility and luxury. 
From the circumstance that some of these latter are of Etruscan 
manufacture, and from the entire absence of coined money, it 18 
concluded that the remains date from at least the fourth or 
century before our era, If this is the case, the Germans of t 
early period had manifestly attained a very fair degree of civiliza- 
tion, as is amply attested both by the excellent construction of 
the useful and the elegance of the ornamental articles. Archwo- 
logists will feel indebted to Dr. von Sacken for the lucidity and 
minuteness of his descriptions, and the admirable execution of 
numerous plates which accompany his work. 


“ Cxsar’s Bridges over the Rhine” { is to some extent an attempt 
to ascertain the point where his p: was effected, but 1s 
chiefly remarkable as an inquiry into the Roman method of con- 
structing temporary bridges, and for the very curious plates by 
which the subject is rendered intelligible. 


Forty-seven early varieties of the Greek alphabet are analysed 
in A. Kircbhoff’s § little treatise on the subject. This circum~ 
stance will give some idea of the niceties and difficulties connected 
with this branch of paleography, which are greatly inc 
the erosion of inscriptions and the errors of those who carv 
them. K. G. Andresen || has an easier task in criticizing the 


* Livlindische Beitrige. Berlin: Stilke & Van Muyden. 


t+ Reise der isterreichischen Fregatte Novara. Anth ischer Theil. 
Abth. 2. Kérpermessungen. Bearbeitet von Dr. A. Weisbach. Wien: 
Gerold’s Sohn. London: Williams & Norgate. 


} Die Griindung preussisch-deutscher Colonien im Indischen und 
Ocean. Von Ernst Friedel. Berlin: Eichhoff. London: Asher & Co. 

§ Beitriige zur Pflanzenphysiologie. Von Dr. A. B. Frank. Leipzig: 
Engelmann. London: Williams & Norgate. _ 

|| Die Preussische Expedition nach Ost-Asien. Nach amtlichen Quellen. 
Zoologische Abtheilung, bearbeitet von E. von Martens. Bde. 1, 2. 


Botanischer Theil, bearbeitet von G. von Martens. Die Tange. Berlin: 
Decker. London: Nutt. 


* Cégataische Sprachstudien. Von H. Vambéry. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
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orthographical innovations of Jacob Grimm, and poy out the 
inconsistencies into which Grimm occasionally fell. 

Lotze’s 9 A of German esthetics* is an account of the 
endeavours of a ong line of critics to devise canons by which the 
delicate beauties of poetry and art may be rendered gross and 
palpable to the comprehension of every one ——— with the 
infallible method. It is needless to state that, after the legislators 
have done their utmost, the variety of tastes remain as great as 
ever, and that the labours of wsthetic writers are in general but 
attempts to hold the candle of theory to the sun of common sense. 
Herr Lotze has, however, not a few excellent observations, espe- 
cially when he quits the department of general principles for the 
criticism of particular works. 

A. F. von Schack ¢ deservedly enjoys great renown as the trans- 
lator of Ferdusi, and the historian of the Spanish drama. A 
yolume of original poems, if it cannot add much to this high re- 

utation, will at least do nothing to diminish it. Schack’s mind 
js evidently not of a very original cast; there is not perhaps a 
single really novel idea from one end of the volume to the other. 
But his commonplaces are not those of commonplace poets; he has 
travelled in and meditated upon the regions of the South and 
‘East, and his poetry is deeply imbued with their gorgeous colour- 
ing. Where the subject is not foreign, the treatment is generally 
such as to suggest exotic associations; everything is rich and ornate, 
elaborate in form, and polished in expression, though the reader 
cannot but feel a sense of disproportion between the matter and 
the manner. 

Two works of fiction from the Dutch ¢ form an agreeable relief 
to the usual monotony of novels. They are designed as the com- 
mencement of a series of publications illustrative of Indian life 

and manners, which will not, we hope, be entirely confined to 
works of imagination, nor to the possessions of Holland. It is 
indeed doubtful whether Anglo-Indian literature will offer any 
fiction so attractive to a translator as Dr. Ten Brink’s “ Practical 
Men,” a most vivid and certainly most unflattering sketch of 
European society in Java; its languor, its frivolity, its absence of 
intellectual elevation, and its cold calculating sordidness. The 
subject is the disenchantment of a young Dutch advocate, who 
comes out to seek his fortune in the colony, but whose brilliant 
illusions are very quickly dispelled. It may be conjectured that 
neither Dr. Ten Brink ee Os colleague, Dr. Van Hoévell, have 
made their fortunes; both belong to the reforming party of which 
“Multatuli” is the leading literary representative, and the ten- 
dency of both their works is very unfavourable to the old colonial 
system. Dr. Van Hoévell’s volume consists partly of stories, 
partly of sketches from actual life. Some of them are very 
amusing, as, for instance, the story of the diplomatic difficulty oc- 
casioned by the omission of a Dutch officer to attend an entertain- 
ment given in honour of a native prince. Upon investigation it 
appeared that the officer had become too stout for his state 
orm. 

Gustav Kiihne’s§ “Freemasons” is a very good illustration of 
the national peculiarities of German novelists. It is yer ay «| 
verbose and tedious in the evolution of the story, and it is also full 
of digressions, and of profound disquisitions on all sorts of topics. 
Yet, however clumsy and ineffective it may be as a work of art, 
it displays knowledge and powers of thinking not easily found 
among the purveyors of any but German circulating libraries. 

W. H. Riehl’s little collection of novelettes|j is an instance 
how much better the genius of German fiction is adapted to short 
stories than to narratives on au extensive scale. The subjects of 
some of them are taken from musical and dramatical society, 
— are derived from traditions of German life in the olden 

e, 


* Geschichte der Aesthetik in Deutschland. Von H. Lotze. Miinchen: 
tta. London: Williams & Norgate. 


als’ Gedichte. Von A. F. von Schack. Berlin: Hertz. London: Asher 


¢ Aus dem Indischen Leben, Von Dr. W. R. van Hoévell. Ostindische 
Damen und Herren. Von Dr. J.Ten Brink. Th.1. Aus dem Hollin- 
_ von Wilhelm Berg. Leipzig: Denicke. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

§ Die Freimaurer. Eine Familiengeschichte aus dem vorigen Jahrhundert, 
Von Gustav Kiihne. Leipzig: Denicke, London: Williams & Norgate. 

Neues Novellenbuch, Von W.H., Riehl. Stuttgart: Cotta. London: 

Williams & Norgate. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the Sarurpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication, 


The Saturnpay Revrew is duly registered for transmission abroad, 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the SatuRDAY REviEW may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed, 


Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes may be had at the Office, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. unstamped ; or 7d. stamped. 
CONTENTS OF No. 647, MARCH 21, 1868: 
The Irish Debate. 
Prince Napoleon's Mission. _ Mr. Disraeli and the Philosophers. 


America. The Irish Reform Bill. The French Emperor's Pamphlet. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Conversion. _ Private Bill Legislation. 


The Drawbacks of Civilization. 
The Archbishop of Paris and the Encyclical. 
Mr. Bruce's Education Bill. The New Peerages. Murder. 
Sir S. Peto and the Representation of Bristol. The Abyssinian Expedition. 
Indian Telegraphy. Anti-Ritualism in the City 
Two of a Mr. Bandmann. 


Von Sybel’s French Revolution. Goya. 
Mission Life. Miss Murray’s Recollections from 1803 to 1837. 
Milton's Samson Agonistes in Greek. The Knight of La Tour-Landry. 
Charlie Villars at Cambridge. | German Literature. 


London: Published at 88 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 


The LAST MORNING PERFORMANCE of the Season takes place on Saturday 
Afternoon next, March 28, at Three o'clock. Pianoforte, Madame Arabella Goddard; Violin, 
Herr Joachim (nis Last Appearance but One this Season); Violoncello, Signor Piatti; Second 
Violin, Mr. L. Ries ; Violu, Mr. Heury Blagrove—Programmes and Tickets at Chappell & 


Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street. 


On Monday Evening next, March 23, the Programme will include Beethoven's 
Posthumous Quartet in A minor, Op. 130, for Stringed Instruments; Schubert's Fantasia in 


‘8 Sonata D 
Tartini’s Sonata (“Il Trillo del Diavolo”) for Violin. Executants, MM. Chas, Hallé, 
i i ocalist, Miss Ci Westbrook. © 


188 
edict. Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, Admission, ls. — Programmes and 
‘New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co.'s, 48 Cheapside ; 


March 26, St. James’s Hall._Handel’s ACIS an¢d GALATEA. Galatea, Mad 
Sherrington ; Acis, Mr. Cummings; Polyphemus, Mr. Santley. Full Band and Chorus.— 
‘Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s., 48., 38., 26., 1s., at all Musicsellers’. 


MaAkcH 26. — Mr. HENRY LESLIE’S CONCERT. 
Pp :—Part I. Sanctus, Mass in B mi by desire), “ Aci 
Galatea’ Handel,’ Part Kyrie: Mess in E fat cby desires. Schubert; Penita for 
Part Choir, ** Judge me, O God” (by desire), Mendelssohn; Aria, Mr. Santley, Mozart; 
Overture, * Oberon,” Weber. 


CHUMANN EVENINGS. — HERR SCHLOESSER’S 
FOURTH SCHUMANN EVENING, on Thursday, March 26, at Eight. Beethoven 
Rooms, 27 coy Street. t in A minor, Up. 41; ‘Three Romances for Violin 


and Piano, Op. 91; Quintet in E flat, Op 44; Pianoforte MM. Straus, Wiener, Goffrie, 
Vocalist, Rudersdorff.—Tickets, 73. 6d., at Chappell's, 
ew Bon 


Y SPECIAL DESIRE. — PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Conductor—Mr. W. G. Cusins. SECOND CONCERT, Monday, March 30. Queen's 
Hanover Square. Reserved Seats, 15s.—L. Cock, Addison, & Co., 03 New 


Concert Rooms, 
Bond Street. 


GACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.—Conductor, 
Mr. Costa.—The usual Lent Performances of Handel's MESSIAH on Friday week, 
April 3, and Wednesday, April 8. Principal Vocalists: Madile. Carola, Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. — 

The Band and Chorus, the most ex ve availablein Exeter Hall, will consist of, as usual, 
nearly 700 Performers. 

Tickets, 5s.; Stalls, 10s. 6d., now ready, at 6 Exeter Hall. Early application requisite. 
Cheques or Post Office Orders should be made payable to Mr. James Peck. 

Note.—Subscriptions, One or 0 eas, received as above for the PHOTO-LITHO 
Facsimile of Handel's MS. of MESSLAH in the Royal Library.—See Announcement in Handel 
Festival Programme. 


(GREAT HANDEL FESTIVAL. — THIS DAY, — The 
CRYSTAL PALACE OFFICE is Daily, from Ten till Four o'clock, for the issue 
of T FESTIVAL at the Crystal Palace in June 
next. 

Nu 
fr AA CC, GG, and KK, at Three Guineas the or Twen ep dy ey 


cstivag Committee desire to point gut to intending Visitors that the earlier the Appli- 


of 
Letters by Post, enclosing Remittance, attended to. 
Keser cd’ Stalls for the Great Rehearsal Day, Friday, June 12, 10s. 6d. and 5s.,may also be 
secu: 


MUSICAL UNION, 1868.— Members are requested to Pay 
their SUBSCRIPTIONS before Easter. The RECORD of 1867, with the Portraits of 
Rubinstein, Jaeil, and Lubeck (Pianists engaged this Season), and Tickets, have been sent to 

Memb Any Omissions to be notified in writing to J. ELLA, 1 Hanover Square. 
HE ALPINE EXHIBITION of DRAWINGS and PAINT- 
INGS, chiefly of the ENGADINE and TYROL, by ELIJAH WALTON, PALL 
MALL GALLERY, 48 Pall Mall. For One Month only. Admission, including Catalogue, 

ls. From ‘Ten to Six.—Will Close on April 4. 

S?. MARK’S HOSPITAL for FISTULA, &c., City Road, E.C. 
The FESTIVAL DINNER of this Charity will be held on Monday, April 27, at the 


London Tavern. The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR has kindly consented to Preside. 


[ NSTITUTION of NAVAL ARCHITECTS. 


The NINTH ANNUAL MEETING of the INSTITUTION of NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
will take place at I'welve o'clock on Thursday, F. . and » the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
Hall of the Society of Arte, John Street, Adelphi, London. There will also be 

EVENING MEETINGS on Thursday and Friday, at Seven o'clock. 

Papers on the Principles of Naval Construction, on Practical Shipbuil on Steam Navi- 
for War, will be 
CHARLES CAMPBELL, Assistant Secretary. 

7 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C., February, 1868. 
COLLEGE, 


BRAsSTBOURNE 
President. 


His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of CHICHESTER. 
Head-Master—The Rev. J. R. WOOD, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb. 
Assistant- Masters. 
The Rev. F. W. BURBIDGE, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's Coil. Camb. 
The Rev. A. K, CHERILL, M.A., St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
Modern Languages—Mons. JUSTIN AUGUSTE LAMBERT. 
Drawing, $c.—Mr. W. CLIFTON. 
The next Term commences on Saturday, May 9, 1868. 


Price 28, each, Also, Reading Cases, price 28. 6d. each, 


Prospectuses may be obtained from the Secretary, J. H. Casrion Corxs, Esq., Eastbourne, 


R. HENRY LESLIE'S CONCERTS, Thursday Evening, 
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RADLEY.— —SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWO JUNIOR or EN- 
TRANCE SCHOLARSGIPS (for Boys under Fourteen), and a CIIORAL SCHOLAR- 

SHIP (age not limite’), Sin be filled up on April 4. 

Apply to the Rev. the Warven, Radley College, Abingdon. 


EIGATE HILL HOUSE, Reigate, Surrey. 

Principals-PRYCE A. MAJOR, Esq., M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb.; Rev. J. M. BRAD- 
SHAW, M.A., Lin. Coll. Oxon. 

Preparation ‘for the Public Schools. Science taught. Numbers limited. The next Term 
will commence Saturday, May 2. 


CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, W. — Head- 
Master—The Rev. ALFRED WRIGLEY, M.A., M.D., A.S. Mathematics, 
Experimental and Natural, English, &e., taught the following results 
1. Second Wrangler and Smith's Prizeman in 1868. 
2. Sixth Wrangler in 1867. 
3. Two Minor Scholarships at St. John’s College, Cambri 
4. The. Mathematical Scholarship of Brasenose College, tora, 1867. 
Special Department for the Indian Civil , Woolwich, Sandhurst, Direct Commis- 


sions, &c. 
The First Place in the Sandhurst Examination List has been obtained Three times out of 
Five by these Specials. 


(THE COLLEGE for MODERN LANGUAGES (Est. 1836), 

GROVE HOUSE, Clapham Common (with Preparatory School attached), carefully 

a limited number for the Home and Indian Civil Service, Ceylon 

my, Navy, and Uni ions, will 

lication to the Director. t the Rev. E. A. or to his Son, 
Mr. C LL.B., as above. 


"HE GERMAN and FRENCH COLLEGE and PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL attached, GROVE HOUSE, Clapham Common (Est. 1836), devotes 
special attention to a limited number of CANDIDATES preparing for : I. The Home, Indian, 
Civil Service | il. Military and pavel Examinations ; Til. The Universities 


an an 
with View of Premises, apply to the Director, the Rev. E. A. Frrepianper, or = this Son, Mr, 
C. M. Frieotanpen, LL.B., as above. 


NAVAL CADETS, &c.—F OSTER'S NAV AL and MILI- 
TARY ESTABLISHMENT. —At the recent ti (1867), Pupils 
took—Ist, 2nd, urd, 9th, and 10th places for First Clase Navai , toy ; Ist, N.S.S.L, 19th, and 
32nd for Sandhurst; 9th and 14th for Marine Commissions; 40th for Woolwich. 
At the last Four Examinations for First Class Cadets alone Pupils have taken Ist, Ist, 2nd, 
10th, 10th, lith, &c. places 
. Fosrer, Stubbington House, Fareham, near Portsmouth. 


Cui SERVICE and ARMY. — Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
Author of “ English Histo i 
GENTLEMEN preparivg for all of both 14 Beaufort Build: 


ClVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—CANDIDATES provided with 


Instruction, Books, Board. and Residence, while under Examination, in the House of a 
TUTOR, who has several PUPILS going up this Term. The highest references.— Address D., 
Mr. Porter's, 13 Westbourne Grove, W. 


W OoLwIcH, CIVIL SERVICE, SANDHURST, and 


LINE Dr. HUGHES, Wrangler (Joh. Coll. Cam.), receives into his House 
TWELVE PUPILS ‘for the above. Has passed over 300.—Castlebar Court, Ealing, w. 


COMMISSIONS, SANDHURST, WOOLW ICH.— 
A MILITARY TUTOR, who pot le to the Parents of up of 2 
Candidates es a few VACANCIES.— Address, Mr. A. D. = 


R. ASHTON, M.A. (Fifth Wrangler) Camb., and Fellow 


of University College, Lenten. prepares PUPILS for the Woolwich and other Com- 
titive Examinations. 1 Hoe +33, 39, and 56 in the recent List of Successful Candidates for 
or were prep by Mr. Asuron.—Cambridge Lodge, King Henry's 


PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. JAMES SHERRAT, M.A., 


continues to receive PUPILS. During the last Fourteen years Mr. Saerrar "ine been 
constantly engaged in preparing Gentlemen for the various Departments of the Public Service, 
Military and Civil, Home and Indian S8.W. 


THE GRANGE, Ewell, Surrey.—Dr. BEHR, assisted by a 


alue, £50 a year for Two years.— 


RUNDEL 
a Zorms of Subscription to New Members: Entrance Donation, £1 1s.; Annual Subscription, 


persons can at once become Members, and will ive, n 
the Scorpion of the current Year (due last January), of ‘he for 
“THE PROCESSION OF THE MAGI,” 
From the Fresco, by Andrea del Sarto, in the Cloister of the Annunziata at Florence, 
“THE VISION OF SAINT BERNARD,” 
From the Painting, by Filipino Lippi, in the Badia at Florence. 
Specimens of these Publications may be seen in the Rooms of the Soci 
24 Old Bond Street, W. F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary, 


(THE DRAWINGS and PUBLICATIONS of the ARUNDEL 
Liste of Works on Sale will be eeut E Bayada of the Public. Prospectuses and 
F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary, 


24 Old Bond Street, W. 

(COBDEN CLUB.—A GOLD MEDAL will be given by the 

Cobden Club for the best ESSAY on the subject : Best Way of 
Developing Tm a Political od Commercial Relations between Great Britain and i 
United States o: rica.” The Essays, identified by a Matte (with the and 
of the Writers nb aoe in — envelope), must be sent to the Honorary Secretary of 
Cobden Club on or before Januar, 1869. 

The Club reserves to itself the liberty of publishing the successful Essay. 
THOS. BAYLEY POTTER, M.P., Honorary Secretary, 


of LONDON. -—Subseription, One Guinea — 


Prizeholders select from the Public very Subserib hes hance of @ 
Sharpes f ont, ign in an wir t Plate, by W. 
has rom the Original Picture by Danie’ Muclise, ET_T 
SCENE. Subscription Closes 3ist inst. 


GEORGE GODWIN 
444 West Strand, March, 1868. LEWIS Pocuck: } Hon. Seca, 


Seatret D INDIA, &c.—The Final Exhibition of these 
a DRAWINGS being now Closed, Mr. W. M. THOMPSON is lenny Kd 
rs for any of the unsold Drawings, all of which may be seen, by Purchasers, at 
48 Pall Mall.—Priced Catalogue by post. 


BEDFORD HOTEL, Brighton.—Every endeavour is made me to 
render this Hotel yeni twits long-existing repute. The Coffee-room, with e: 
Sea-frontage, has been enlarged and improved. Communications to ‘lhe will 
promptly attended to. 


G UDBROOK PARK, RICHMOND HILL, SW. 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A.,M.D. Edin. A Medical Home for Invalids,— 
For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary. 


ON the BANKS of the THAMES at its JUNCTION with 
the WEY, and commanding a very fine View of the Valley and River, with every 

venience for & Boating and Fishing.—To , Superior VILLAS and VILLA COTTAGES, 
with good Walled Gardens, and Stabling if requ red, the former containing Three Si 
rooms and Six Bedrooms, and the latter, Two Sitting-rooms and Three Bedrooms ; with, 
each house, Kitchen, Scullery, patent Water-Closets, and all other requisite conveniences.— 
Apply to Mr. Ricsarp Hanrnis, Lincoln Arms Hotel, Weybridge. 


ME. J. H. WOOD, 10 Cornhill, E.C., NEGOTIATES 

LOANS on Freehold and hold ions and Life Interests, Personal 
Security with Life Assurance, Buys and Sella stocks and Shares, effects Lile Policies with 
safe Offices, Negotiates Part and ad y on Financial Matters. 


M28TGAGES. — HENRY SALTER & CO., Mortgage 


Brokers, |! Pancras Lane, London, E.C., have large FUNDS available, at low rates of 
Interest, for Mortgages on Freehold or Long Tieasehold Property, or for Advances on Life 


Interests or Reversions. 
SAFE INVESTMENTS, 
Dividends 10 to 20 per cent. per annum on the Outlay. 

INVESTORS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, CAPITALISTS, 
requiring reliable Information, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read 
SHARP & CO’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free), 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and ep Dealers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. 


Resident Staff of of Oxford and Compriden. in high honours, prep 
a limited number of PUPILS for the Public Schools and 
particulars, apply to Dr. Bena, as above. 


RISLEY, Derby shire—The Rev. WALTER M. HATCH, 

Fellow of has Vacancies te Sons of GENTLEMER 
for the Public Schools, ve Examinations, & Inclusive charges, Twenty-five 
Guineas a Term. 


OLKESTONE.—The Rev. C. L. SOLAND, M.A., wishes for 


a few additional Lynyrd to. be  peenened, for the Army, U or 
Life.—Terms and N.B.—The Climate i is noun and very bracing. 


Mo! TRE UX, X, Lake of Geneva. — Mr. RENKEWITZ 
receives into his House PUPILS for the Study of the French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish Languages. Instruction in all usual Branches of Education, combined we Home 
Comforts. 590 Guineas.—Prospectuses had on application at Mr. G. Mixis’, 


For 


Old Teury London, 
OBLENZ, Rhine.—An ENGLISH GENTLEMAN (M.A. 
Cam.), assisted by a Resident Tutor, a G te of Oxford, receives EIGHT PRIVATE 


PUPILS, who are prepared tor the Army, Gaivessitioe: or Public Schools, and have the best 
Opportunities of acquiring the German and French Languages. Each Pupil has a separate 

room. The highest references. ‘Terms, 120 to 150 Guineas, according to age.— Address, B. A. 
Burton, Esq., Coblenz. 


UITION at OXFORD.—A CLERGYMAN, who holds an 


appointment in can receive into his House PUPIL to prepare 
and other Examinations.—Address, the Vice-Paincipar, St. Mary Hall, 
xford. 


UPILS. —A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, M.A. Cantab., 


erly Scholar of his Coll assisted by an Oxford Gratuite in Honours, receives 

PUPILS» into - House to prepare ‘or the Public School: &c. Climate specially suitable for 

delicate Boys. ‘Terms, 80 to 109 Guineas per annum, acco’ g to age.—Address, Rev. G. T. B. 
Kynepon, Stonelands, Dawlish. 


AN OXFORD M.A., formerly Tutor in a Nobleman’s Family, 


desires a THIRD PUPIL to prepare for the University or Public Schools.—Address, 
Rev. M.A., Woodbury, Exeter. 


A YOUNG MAN (Twenty-nine years of age), a native of 


Munich, who speaks et rr Italian, and English fluentiy, and able to teach 
the first two grammatically, di ina ‘3 or Gentleman's Family as 
‘TUTOR or COURIER. He ca travelled i in a like capacity, with different Families, in every 
part of the world, and can furnish the highest testimonials as to ability and character, either 
trom English or Foreign sources. Not a great salary wanted if engaged for a permanency.— 
Address, Mr. Uenamann, 24 Brewer Street, Regent Street, 


LONDON CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, Ratcliff 


Cross, E.—Under the Patronage of 
The Dowager Duchess of BEAUFORT, 
The Bishop of LONDON, 
Viscount ENFIELD. 
The need of a Hospital for Children at the East-end has long been felt by those who are 
acquainted with the condition of the Poor in this part of the Metropolis. The whole district, 
p mena there are 250,000 Children, is without any special institution for the treatment of their 


has now been made to mont § want. 

By the ofa nise bos and planed at the 
dimporal of a Committee, the p li y f Ten Beds 
guaranteed for the first yea 

The Hospital is thus fairly launched, free from the difficulties which often encumber such 
institutious at starting. 

The Committee are anxious to draw particular Phention to these facts, inasmuch as they 
piace all Contributions immediately % their dis; 1 for the Relief of the Sick. T' he Ten Bede 


STATISTICS, AVERAGES, PERCENTAGES, ANNUAL 
RATES, &c., prepared ; Copying and Press Work done, Tables constructed, and Reports 

drawn and analysed ; Accounts checked, and Indices and Catalogues compiled. Terms, 

Eighteenpence an hour.—Address, H. Laruam, Reading-room, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


‘THOS. DE LA RUE & CO’S PATENT PLAYING 


S._The New Patterns for the London Season may now be had of all Stationers. 
Moguls uls (orb = quality); Harrys (or second quality). Also, the cheaper varieties, 
and ws. 


‘HURCH and DOMESTIC DECORATION—PAINTED and 

7 STAINED GLASS WINDOWS-—GLASS and MARBLE MOSAIC—and ART FURNI- 

TURE. Designs and Estimates Furnished._H ARLAND & FISHER, «3 Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. Illustrated priced Catalogue of Church Furniture and Decoration Dost free, free. 


LAYERS, B: ARRAUD, & WESTLAKE, Artists in n GLASS, 
ALL PAINTING, and MOSAIC 'S.and Designers of BRASSES, 
Endell -e t. Bloomsbury, London, and at 93 Bridge 2 Street, | Mancheste 


PATENT EN CAUSTIC, GEOMETRIC AL, and 1d GLAZED 
TILES, Sound, Durable, and in bright Colours, for Churches, Halls, and Corridors. 
Manufacturers, MALKIN & CO., Burslem, Staffordshire. 
London Agents, HARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, where Designs and all Information may be had. 
CHURCH 


GTALINED GLASS WINDOWS _ and 
DECORATIONS, 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. 6d. 
PRIZE MEDAL—LONDON AND PARIS. 


WATCHES. — GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 
WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, 
11 and 12 Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England. 
First-class PATENT DETACHED LEVER WATCHES, with the latest Ly vate | 
and maintaining power to continue going whilst being wound, recommended for Accuracy 
Durability. Every Watch is Warranted.—Descriptive Pamphlet post free. 


(Locks —GOLDSMITHS’ ALLI IANCE, Limited, 
CLOCK AND WATCH MAKERS 
Ni and 12 Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England. 
First-class LONDON-MADE CLOCKS in Gothic Cases for Halls or Staircases; CT. ocr 
Wood and Marble Cases tor the Dining Koom or Librar, ry very highly- -finished O. 
PARIS CLOCKS for Drawing Rooms. “Tilustrated Pamphlet gratis and post free. 


TICOLL’S GUINEA WATERPROOF TWEED, me a4 
~ TWO-GUINEA MELTON CLOTH OVERCOATS, are patronised 
Travellers all over the World, 

LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS, One Guinea. 
RIDING HABITS, Three to Six Guineas.—EQUESTRIAN OUTFITS Complete. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London ; 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, ] Liverpool. 


XERVANTS’ LIVERIES, Best, at Moderate Prices. 


Hi. J. & D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent Street, aud 22 Cornhill, London 5 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


which have been occupied from the first of the Hospital) are utterly 
meet the calls made, and many Children have already been refused. ‘The Premues can accom- 
modate Fifty, but the Committee do not feel justified in extending the work without the 
of the Public. 

“here are no paid Official’ of any sort or description connected with this Hospital. 

Subscriptions on behalf of the Charity i“ earnestly solicited, and may be sent to the 
‘Treasurer, 8. Esq., 8 ; the Hon. Sec., Rev. Snexnanp B. 
Rectory, Wapping ; or to the Courts & Co., Strand ; ; the Alliance Bank 
Bartholomew 


8. B. BURNABY, Lion. Sec 


NO MORE CRINOLINE ACCIDENTS. 
HOMSON’S “ZEPHYRINA,” or “ WINGED JUPON,” 


form, which no 
a New Safety Crinoline. Registered Januety 16, 1868. _An entirely new » 
written or description can possibly convey.—Comp! lete freedom of motion train 
sibility of the feet becoming entangled.—Made in two one the mos' 
ever effected in crinoline; the other a round pre special COn 
dresses. Can be had in both shapes, 


Manufacturers of the “ Glove Fitting”’ 
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FOREIGN and GOVERNMENT 


UST, 
IN CERTIFICATES OF £100 EACH, BEARING 6 PER CENT. INTEREST. 
To be issued at £35. 
of this Ly is to give the investor of moderate means same advantages as 

in — the risk of investing in and 
Stocks, by sp t over a number of different Stocks, and reserving a portion 
of the extra ‘interest i. . Sinkiog Fund to pay off the original Capital.. 
A capitalist who at any time within the last or thirty years had invested, say, £1 (00,000 
in ten 0 Stocks, selected with ordinary prudence, would, the above not 

ia high rate of ee but by this time have received back his original 
analy al by the ae of the Drawings and Sinking Fund, and held the greater part of his Stocks 


_ ee believing it would be a convenience to the Public if such a mode of Investment 
were made gene! accessible, have made arrangements by which well-selected Government 
Brocks, to the value of £1,000,000 sterling, will be plac placed in thé Names of the fullowing Trustees, 


wa: The Right Lord Wesrsury. 
Lord Eustace Ceci, M.P. 
G. M. W. Sanvrorp, Esq., M.P, 
Gronoz Esq., and 
Pauip Roser, E 
following Stocks, being all Dividend-pa ing Stocks of Foreign or Colonial Govern- 
nent, currently dealt in on the London Stock Exchange, h have been selected for the invest- 
viz.— Austrian, Australian, Argentine, Canadian, Brazilian, Chilian, Danubian, 
a. Italian, Nova Scotian, Peruvian, Portuguese, Russian, Spanish, Turkish, and ie pean 
States Ten-Forties, payable in gold ; not more than £100,000 being invested in the Stock of any 
one Government. 
Stocks will be made over to the Trust at the Prices quoted in yesterday's official List 
as sy as certified by Two eminent Brokers, plus £2 10s. for each £100 of Stock, for which 
ses of the Purchase and Issue, including Stamps, &c., have been undertaken. 


UNIVERSITY, LIFE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Exten- 


sion to Foundation Schools. Additions fur Forty Years average nearly 2 per cent. 


per annum. 
24 Suffolk Street, London,S.W. CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 


'UNDED 


L2GAL and GENERAL. LIFE "ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET E.C. 


us; peculiar Wo! an her 
are protected by special conditions tions against liability to future question. ” 
A in 1867 
ding New Premiums. - 4,820 


-E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


[ MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1} OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL. MALL, LONDON. 


Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £1,900,000. 
LOSSES PALD, £3,000,000, 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of Property, at H. d Abroad, at mod 


rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


Established and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
GcoTrTisH UNION “INSURANCE COMPANY (Fire and 
E.C. Moderate Rates of Premium. Liberal Conditions. 


37 Cornhill, London. ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


and specie amount ofeach Stock are the S hedule to the C étand 


cents of Interest of the Investment in the above Stocks is 8 per cent., and a large 
number of them, purchased considerably below par, will be repayable Drawings at par, 
within the period of the ‘Trust. 
inst this Investment of £1,000,000 will be issued 11,765 Certificates of £100 each, with half- 
Coupons bear £6 per cent. Interest at the House of Messrs. Givx, 
finus, Conata, & Co. .» ist March and Ist Septem the first Coupon falling due on Ist Sep- 
tember next. 

The price of issue will be £85 per cent., thus yielding an annual Interest of 7 per cent., 
without Preckoning the advantage of being Tepaid at par, and without including the value of 
the Reversion of the Stocks purch; 

The excess of Interest, after paying the 7 per cent. Interest to the Subscribers, and the 
amount received from Drawings will, after payment of expenses, be applied as a Sinking 
Fund in repaying the Certificates at par by annual Drawings, which are to be made in the 
presence of a Notary _— in the month of February in each year. 

According to a Table prepared by Mr. Jerzicoz, late President of the Society of Actuaries, 
the whole of the 81765 P Gertitkentes will in all probability be thus paid off in 24 years, end there 
will remain Stocks to the amount of £909,409 nominal capital, for distribution as a reversion ; 
accordingly the ‘I'rust will be wound up as soon as all the Certificates have been drawn, or at 
the end of 24 years, whichever shall first happen ; the remaining Stocks being then sold, and 
the remaining Certificates, if any, paid off. 

In addition to the Coupons for the half-yearly interest, a Coupon, representing the share 
accruing to the Certificate-holder in the above reversion , will be attached to each Certificate. 
This Coupon of Reversion wiil be retained by the holder when his Certificate i is drawn. 

The arrangements thus made will secure the following ad ages to the S 

1, Interest at 7 per cent. on the amount subscribed. 

2. A Bonus of 15 per cent., by the repayment of Capital at par within twenty-four years. 

3. A Reversion, caleulated by Mr. Jecuicoe at upwards of £900,000 nominal Capital, 
eventually divisible among the Subscribers. 

If by the default or delay of any Foreign Government the Dividends and Drawings received 
inany year should be insufficient to pay the full amount of Interest on the Certificates, the 
deficiency will form a first charge upon the subsequent receipts,subject only to the annual 
allowance for expenses. 

a object being to give the fullest confidence in the security of the Trust Fund, the Stocks 

will remain, under the control of the Trustees, at the k of Messrs. Grvn, Mitrs, Conniz, & 

= the termination of the — and the ‘Trustees will be empowered to draw Di 
receive Capital repaid, &c., and apply the amount received in Interest and Sinking Fund 

the Trust Deed. 

Power of Sale, under special circumstances, wil! be vested in the Trustees and a Commies 

of Oonifeate Holders to be chosen at General Meetings, held annuully for the purpose, ar 
receiving a Report and Accounts from the ‘Trustees, Auditors at the same will be Copeated to 
the ities of the Trust, and any Vacancies in the J'rust will 

be filled up. 

The ordinary Expenses of Management of the Trust are limited to 2 Sum not exceedin; 
£2.90 per Annum No other Expenses can be undertaken without the assent of the Certificates 

mmittee. 


Within Two Months after the the a hy Meeting of the 
will be convened, for the of in terms of 


ca must be made on the annexed Form, accompanied by a Deposit of £10 


In cases where no Allotment is made, the Deposits will be returned without deduction, and 
where the Certificates allotted are less than the number applied for, the Surplus Deposits will 
be credited towards the Allotment. 
Payments to be made as follows : 
On Application......... LID 
On Allotment £5 
15th May .... £25 


£85 
ib ipate thei yments on the days when any of the Instalments fall 


ir pa’ 

due, being chews = a Dintount at the rate of £4 per cent. per annum. 

The Contract provides for the delivery of the Stocks on the 30th March, from which date the 
Account will bear Interest at £4 per cent. per annum until the Purchase is completed. 

Provisional Certificates will be issued on allotment, and the final Certificates with Interest 

$ attached, and also the Coupons of Reversion, will be issued immediately after payment 

of the final Instalment. 

As the principle of the measure does not depend on the amount subscribed, if a substantial 
Part only of the £!,000,000 should be allotted, the arrangement will be carried out with a pro 
rat reduction of the amount of each Stock made over to the ‘Trust. 


(THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE INSURANCE 
Orvicxs—1 Dale Street, Liverpool; 7 Cornhill; and Charing Cross, London. 


And that of the Life 


259,039 
Bonus for the Life Policies of this 


The moderate rates of Premium. LAecoRT 
Company, and their as SPECIAL RITES them particu- 
advantageous. Whole-world Leave and Claims are paid 
Thirty Days atter Admission. 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
HAY D-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 

in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 

ey 

The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 

RETURNS FOR 1867. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
1ADR ERP ARSTENE8 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1866), £1,126,541. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 
A.D. 1720. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Charter of His Majesty George the First.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, 
Branca Orrice—29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor, 


Robert Barclay, E: wilt Tetl y Hibbert, Beg. 
arclay,Esq. tlow 

John Garratt Cattley, Esq. Holland, Esq. 

Mark Currie Close, sq. Hubbard, , Esq. 
Edward James Daniell, Esq. Nevile Lubboc * 


Charles Robinson, 
Samuel Leo Schuster, 
Eric Carrington Esq. 


J h Somes, 
William Waliace 
Charles Young, Eee. 


Robert Amadeus Heath, Esa. 
Medical Referee~—SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R. 
wo usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE. PREMIUMS falling 
due at Lady-day will expire on April 9. 
FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCES may be effected on advantageous terms. 
The Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of Is. 6d. per cent. per 


annum. 
No Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Assurance may be. 
FARMING-STOCK.—No extra charge is made for the use of Steam Thrashing-Machines. 
=e Reventoneay Bonus on British Life Policies has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum 
on the sum assi 
enaaivelens reductions have been made in the Premiums payable by persons who preferred 
attorm 
The Divisions of Profit take place every Five years. 
Any sum not exceeding £15,000 may be insured on one Life. 
This Corporation attords tothe Assured — 
Liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of ipiveupai, 
The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have 
been tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a half. 
Royal Exch . London. ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretarv. 


As the payments are received from the Subscribers by the Bankers, they will be h d 
— to be handed over to the Trustees. 
Contract and Trust Deed, together with forms of the Certificates, and the Actuary’s 
Tables, may be seen at the Offices of Messrs. Baxter, Rose, Norton, & Co., 6 Victoria Dace, 
estininster Abbey. 
and Forms of Application may be obtained Messrs. Baxrenr, Rosr, Nortrox, 
= Solicitors, 6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey; and at Messrs, Giv~ & Co., Bankers, 
ba Street, where all Subscriptions must be paid. 
London, March 19, 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL GOVERNMENT TRUST. 
To the Trustees of the Fund (care of Messrs. Bacter, Rose, Norton, §& Co.,6 Victoria Street, 


‘estminster, 
Having paid to Messrs. & Co.,to the aecou of the FOREIGN COLON 
GOVERNMENT TRUST, the sum of £ sit Certifiea 


each =i said Trust, I request you to allot to me that number of Certificates, and I engage 
bay the further Instalments on that or any lesser number that you may allot to me, as 
become due, tof which my previous payments will be e to forfeiture. 


Name ...... 
Address .. 
Deesription 
a qinize to pay to vay ¢ Discount thereon at the rate of £4 per 


Signature 


[HE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1838, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Heap Orrick—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET. LONDON. 
as Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Xcurs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Hong Kong. 
eo with London Bankers, 


Accounts are ke 
pt at the Head Office on the Terms custom: 
Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £i 
its received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
per cont. per per to 4 months, ‘Notice of be 
tto 
At3 ditte ditto $ ditto 
ott =r Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
ils issued at the current exchange of th 
e da: 
tate arent drawn, an¢ and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
of Bi and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


McLEAN begs to call attention to his Method of 
* CLEANING and RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS, a Branch of Art which, with 
Valuable Pictures, it is so dangerous to neglect.—T. McLEAN,7 ‘Haymarket. 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — WILLIAM §8, 
BURTON has TWELVE LARGE SHOW- tothe SEPA- 
RATE DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths,and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock isatoncethe 


largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public,and marked | at prices propor- 
—— with those that have tended to make his E: ishmentthe most distinguished in 
co 


 Bedsteads,from 6a. to £20 0s. each. 


Shower Baths, from...... 8. 0d.to £6 Os. 

Lamps (Mod¢rateur), from 68, 0d.to £8 10s.each. 
(All other kind 1e same rate. 

Pare Colza Oil .....scececeeeeeeeee .-38,9d. per gallon. 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRON S, and CHIMNEY- 

S.—Buyers of the above varerequested before finally WILLIAM 

8. BUTE {TONS SHOW-ROOMS, They contain such an assortment ot NDERS,STOVES, 

RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE- IRONS, and GENERAL [RONMON GERY as 

cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, of design, orexquisiteness 

of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments. . to £33 108.; Bronzed Fenders, 

standards,7s.to £5 12s. Fend to £11} ‘aitto, with rich ormoluornaments, 

m £3 38.to £18; Sameer eo jeces, from . to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the set to 

fa: ‘ise The BURTON and all other PATENT S STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


Ss. GENERAL FURNISHING 


gratis tment, to H.R.H. the Prince of sends a CATA- 
It con! upwards of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER AND 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 

DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMPS, GASELIERS, 


RY, 

CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 

BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 

IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 

BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 

List of Prices. Plans of rge Rooms at 39 Oxford Street, W. 


399 
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Lancelot William Dent, Esq. Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. i 
Alexander Druce, Esq. 
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; Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, Esq. | 
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— THURSTON & CO., BILLIARD-TABLE 


MANUFACTURERS to Her Majesty, H.R.H. t! Wales, War Office, Admi- 
ralty, &c.—l4 Catherine Street, Strand, Toe 


LEGAL CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 


Limited.— STORES, 374 Euston Road (near Portland Road Station), 
for the sale a Groceries and Provisions, Wines, Spirits, Butchers’ Meat, Corn, ore Ow OPEN 


PA RQUET SOLIDAIRES. —HOWARD & SON’S PATENT 


vane: Tae FLOORS and BORDERINGS for Rooms, Halls, &c., being 


rn, Coal, 
ess Making, Photography, Stationery, and Fancy Articles. Orders for Gotataes. 
aoe £5 is value are delivered free in the Com open *s Carts within Four miles; Orders above 
£1, within One mile.—Price Lists (price 2d.) ny Roy Deposit 
and Orders left, at the Society's Office, Lincoln's Inn Chambers, 40 Chancery Lane. 


by by fegror eee S Machinery, are laid complete at less cost than Turkey Carpets, and = 
° 26 and 27 Berners Street, London, W. 


HASY,, CHAIRS » COUCHES, and SOFAS, the Best Made. 

Shapes w for Si 1 and I diate Delivery. Easy 
Chairs to any Shape on approval. on ER & SON, 31 and 32 Berners 
Strest, , Oxford Street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Strcet.—An Illustrated C Dost 


THOS. NUNN & SONS, , Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, 


21 Lamb's Conduit Street, W.C., beg eir STOCK of OLD 
PORT WINE, chiefly Sandeman’s ship of (Rail paid to any Station in England), 
Excellent, sounc, maturest Wine, 32s. and 36s. per with more 42s. 
g inner Sherry, 26s. an + superior, 8. ani ne o 

568., 60s.,and 668.— Priced Lists of every kind of Wine on hed 190. eee 


OPERA GLASSES. = The Newest Patterns, Best Lenses, 


Elegant Mountings._W. & J. BURROW, Malvern. London Agents: B. ARNOLD, 
72 Baker Street, W.; WALES & M-CULLOCIE 56 Cheapside, and 22 ? Ludvate Hill, 


SANGSTERS’ UMBRELLAS.—FOUR PRIZE MEDALS 


— To prevent mistakes the Public are respectfully eee that all 
Umbrellas Har Sangsters’ make have their Name attached, and that their only Establishments 
are 140 eetgent Street, 94 Fleet Street, 10 Roel Exchange, 75 Cheapsi 

Sun-Shades, Parasols, Walking Sticks Canes, Riding and 1 Driving ring Whips. — 


HUBB’S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 

newest Improvements. Street-door Latches,Cash and Deed Seuee,Stsenp-coom Doors. 

CHUBB & SON, 67 8t. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 28 Lord 
Street, Liverpool; and Horseley Fields, olverhampton.—Tllustrated ice List sent free. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


A Celebrated Table Cattery vestoty of style and finish. 
DEA Electro-plated and Forks, Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, 
DEA Dish-covers and Hot- Water Dishes, Tin Dish-covers, in Sets, 18s.,308.,40s., 638., 788. 
DEA Papier Maché ‘Tea Trays, in Sets,from 21s.,new and elegant patterns, 
DEA ‘S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s vy other patent improvements, 
DEA rand Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving Stock pots, &c. 
DEA Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and handsome stock 
DEA Domestic Baths for every pur . Bath-rooms fitted complete. 
DEA Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and approved patterns. 
DEA steads,in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of Superior quality. 
DEA Register Stoves,improved London-made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEA Cornices and Cornice-poles, a great Varney, of patterns. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE'S—Turnery Brushes, Mats, &c., well made 
DEA NE S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, and Wire Work. 
DE ANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in Glass and glass, 638. 


New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE with Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 
Esrasiisuep A.D. 1700. 
DEANE & CO., 46 King ‘William Street, London Bridge. 


PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S 


MATTRESS, TUCKER'S Patent. or SOMMIER TUCKER, are 


OLD WINES, for — Mess, 


Champagne 

Hock and Moselle’ +. 483. ber doz. 

Fine Old Pale Brandy .. 

Full Lists of Prices on application. receipt of a 

ing’s Road, Brighton (originally Established a.v. 1667), 


BARCLAY, SON, 4 CO. (late FIELD & Co.).—CANDLES 
SELF-FITTING ENDS. 


Prize Medal Senten Candles +» ls. 8d. per Ib. 
Canadian Paraffine Candles . ls. 6d. yy 
Petro-Stearine Candles ... le. 2d. 99 
Stearine Candles .. ls. ° 
Patent Wax and Sperm Candles. Od. 
Petroline ‘Transparent Candles with plain Is, 


12 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 


PRAGRANT SOAP.—The celebrated ““ UNITED SERVICE” 
TABLET is famed for its delightful Fragrance and beneficial effect on the Skin. 
Manufactured by 
J.C. & J, FIELD, Patentees of the SELF-FITTING CANDLES, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


ITHER’S CELEBRATED DENTIFRICE for Cleansing 
+. Preserving the TEETH a. prepared solely by HITCHCOCK & G. 

Chym o H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 9 Bruton Street, Berkeley Square, W. ;and 

101 Oxford.—Makers of the Perfume, the * Dark Blue.” 


cautioned against various L preserving somew 
of the Original, but wanting all its essential advai 

Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label* Tucker’ Patent,’ a Number. 
The Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent, received the only Prize Medal or Tloneurable 
Mention given to Bedding of any description, at the -1862, and may 
an and 


be obtained, price from 25s., of m 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers,” 

_WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London, E.C. 
DINNER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 
SERVICES.—The Newest and Best Patterns always on view. 

Every Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 
wt ey = has been selected with much care, and is admirably suited for parties furnishing 
choose from. 
A large assortment of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, combining novelty with beauty. 
First-class quality—superior taste—low prices. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. Established 1760. 


ASSAM TEA.—_THE UPPER ASSAM TEA ‘COMPANY, 


Limited (incorporated 1862), are now prepared to deliver their TEAS as gy | pure 
and direct from th 


e Company's Plantations in Assam, in Packages from 1} lb. 80 Ibs. 


Terms—Cash. Campoi, 2s. 6d. per 33. per Ib.; and Pekoe, 4s. per Ib. 
| be accompanied by Remitiances, and should be to the of the Depot of 


UrrEn, ASSAM TEA COMPANY, Limited, 
69 King William Street, London, E.C. 


YEAS and COFFEES.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea 


Merchants.—Strong Rough CONGOUS, 2s. 6d. and 3s., for Househoid Veo Fine 
SOUCHONGS, 3s. 6d, and 4s., for the Drawing-room: in ‘Tins of 6 Ibs., 14 lbs. and 201bs. A 
Reduction of Id. per lb. on 14 lbs. and upwards, and Five per cent. Discount allowed for Cash 
with Order; Carriage paid on Orders amounting to £7. Fine Ceylon COFFEES, 1s. 4d. and Is. 8d. 
per ib.; Choice Old MOCHA, 2s. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea Shien, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W.— 
N.B. Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey’s Sauce. Samples and General Priced 
Catalogue post free on application. 


E. LAZENBY & SON beg to dir direct attention to the following 


IERRIES—Good Dinner Wines ........ 
IERKIES—fK ine Wines, Pale or Golde 
BON TIL, and MANZANILLA 

) DE PASTO,a Full, Dry Wine.... 


OD 
= 


ARETS—Fine, with Bow mqust 66s. 
CHA AMPAGNES—Lizht and fine Dry Wines, quarts, 36s "Jos, 
CHA MPAGNES— birst Brands, Rich and Dry , quarts, 728.; 368, 398. 
COGNAC BRANDIES—Old, Pale, and Brown , 483s., 60s., 72s. +» 908. 
The Bottles are included in the above Prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kind. 

E. LAZENBY & SON have been induced to embark in the Wine Trade by the pumnqsens 
inquiries of their Customers for good sound Wines, ~ have imported and laid down a large 
and carefully-selected Stock, which their ign C have enabled them to 
do to great advantage. ‘Their Cellars.are now oon "for i inspection, and Lists of Prices and 
Samples of Wines will be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Menshanta, 6 Edwards Street, Portman ‘Square, London, W. 


EK LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole of the oslebrated Receipts, and 

Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and C so long and f; 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Publicagainst the inferior Preparations which are 
ut up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
onsumers having difficulty in pr ocuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
treet, 


they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warchouse,6 Edwards 81 
ortman Squure, London, 
“Priced Lists post free on application. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE, — Caution. — The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly reques to that each bears. the well- 

known Label, sizned Exizanera Lazenry.” bel is 

in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it “eb can be genuine. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 

the Receipt tor Marvet! 's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, ee the fact that their 

Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


W HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


EN'TISTRY—PAINLESS and ECONOMICAL.—Combining 


absolute Freedom from Pain with all the most recent perfected improvements in 
Mechanism. The innumerable at and ati compel Messrs. Mosriy 
to state they are the only Practitic mers in its integrity of the Original System of Painless 
Dentistry. Its prominent features are thus summarily characterised by the “ Lancet,” and the 
Medical Protession generally comfort, utility. efficocy, economy, durability, 
and a wonderiully natural life-like Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSEL 
& SONS (the Oldest Established E nglish Dentists), 30 Berners Street, Oxford 
Strand, opposite Charing Cross Station and over the Telegraph Oflice. Teeth from 
from 5to 20 Guiness. Consultation and every information Free. 


urably | 


PEPSIN E.—Silver Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867.—MORSON’S 


PEPSINE WINE, GLOBULES. and Weak 
Digestion. Manufactured by T. Monson & Son, 31,33, and 124 Southampton 
Square, London, W.C.—Bottles from 3s. Boxes from 3s. 6d. Globules in ttles, le 


EAKNESS.—The finest TONIC is WATERS’ QUININE 


WINE, wasivalied asaStomachic Stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, 
&c. at 30s. per Dozen 


en. 
WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin's Lane, Cannon Street, London. 


ALVANISM v. NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, PARALYSIS, 
RHEUMATISM, PAINS, and DEBILITY, Gout, Sciatica, Commo. 
and Liver Complainte. *Nervous Deafness, Indigestion, Functional Disorders, 
ON LOAN. For ascertaining the efficac ST of real VOLTA- ELECTRIC Sein 
applicable CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, and ocket Batteries, will be sent gratis for a =. 


Prices from 5s. to 22s., «according to power. Combin ands for restoring exhai 
Energy, 30s. to. 40s. w Patent Self-restorable Chain Batteries £3 “f £4 complete. Pamphlet 
post free.—J. 1 PULVERM ACHER, Patentee, 200 Regent Street, W., London, 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT-BROWN cop LIVER OIL, 


Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes:— 
“Iconsider Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disgust, and a necepene acent of great value.” 

Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law in his work “ On 
Consumption,” writes :—“ ‘We think it a great advantage thet there is one pees Elet Cod — 
a one, is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil supplied by Dr. 

ong! 


in capsuled Half-pints, 2. Pints, 4s. Quarts, by respectable 


Sore Consioners, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 
VISED LISTS of NEW and CHOICE BOOKS in Circulation at MUDIE'S 

SELECT: LIBRA RY, containing a large and varied Selection -, the best Books in every 

Department of Literature, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’ S SELECT LIBRARY. —CHEAP BOOKS.— 
OTICE. Bitten D CATALOGUES of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT BOOKS 
withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, 4 
ready, and will be forwarded. postage a on application. These Catalogues repre a 
Collection of Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works op the Best Authors in Ornamental Bind 
ings for Presents and Prizes, and more than One Hundred Thousand Volumes of f Secondhand 
Books of the Past and Present Seasons suitable for Libraries and Public Institutions. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, Ww. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, according to the supply required All All 

the best new Books, English, French, and — on publication. 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post fr 

*»* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 4 br 

BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S UnitedLibraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


GHAR :ROW CHURCH, Sheffield.—THE BUILDER of this 


Week contains: Fine Views. internal and set with Pian, of Sharrow Chu 
ther with Papers on the proper Utilisation of Sew Results of Machinery for oe Joiners! 
ork—Non-E-ducating England—Excavations on the and other Sub- 
jects. 4d.: or by post, 5d.—1 York Street, Covent Garden ; and all Newsmen. 


NEW VOLUME OF BARNES'S NOTES. 
Now ready, Vol. I. cloth, 4s. , 
BAN ES (Albert), NOTES on the PSALMS. Tio be com- 
pleted in 3 vols. It essential to say which Edition and Binding req 
_ London: Ifaminton, & Co. 32 Paternoster Row. 


| TS MONEYS of ALL NATIONS, with their Correct Value 
in English Currency.—Six Copies sent free by post on receipt of Two Penny Stamps. 
‘Address, I’. Rowrnts & Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


y R. D. HAMPDEN, D.D., Bishop of 
puE FATHERS of GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


Edinburgh: Apam & Cuances Brack. 
Just out, 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; by post, 65 Stamps. 


ECOLLECTIONS of the PARIS EXHIBITION. By 
R Evorxr Rimmet. With One Hundred and Fifty Engravings illustrating the chief 


Objects of Interest. London: Caapman & Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 
Also of the Auther, 96 Strand; 128 Regent Street; and 24 Cornhill. 


New Edition, 18mo. cloth, is. 6d. 
A LETTER from ROME; showing an exact Conformity 


between Popery and Paganism. By Convens Mippteron, D.D. 
_London: Teco, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


ee ie 8vo. nicely bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; free by post, 3s. 8d. 
PEMONOLOGY and WITCHCRAFT. By Sir WALTER Scorr. 
Illustrated with 6 Full-page Sheet E i by G. Cruiksh 
London: Witt1am Teco, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Now ready, Vol. I. 6s.; Vol. II. 7s. 6d. 

GLING and STONE. By Rev. Cuartes Voyrsry. Vols. I. 
and II. complete ; Vol. III. now issuing in Monthly Parts. 

London: TxUaner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, | vol. crown 8vo. pp. 352, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ya on MAN; with a Science of Comparative Phy- 
siology and an Examination into Man's Antiquity. By C. Stanitaxn Wake, Fellow of 
the Anthropological Society of London 

London : Tatiowen & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Nearly ready, ! vol. Edition, 6s. 


AUNT DOROTHY’S WILL. By Cycta. 


A novel of domestic life.” 
London: E. Mantaonoven & Co., Ave Maria Lane, F.C. 


Now ready, 3s. 6d. 
Wry (the Laws and Principles of). By CavEnpIsn. 
Ei 


meee a fully revised, g the Club Code, with numerous Additions 
ds. Substantially a new Work. 
London : Tnos. De La Ror § & Co, 


THE AIR BATH IN CHRONIC BRONCHITIS AND ASTHMA, 
THE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASES, 
Just published, 1s. 
BEN RHYDDING and the WATER CURE. With a 
Fs Chapter for the Delicate and Consumptive. By a Grapvare or rue Epinsuncu 
INIVERSITY. 
London: Simrxix, & Co. Manchester: A. & Co. 


Now ready, 8d.; by post, 9d. 


phe FORCE of the CHRONOLOGICAL INTERPRE- 
FATOR of PROPHECY, viewed in the light of APOSTOLIC FACTS, and of the 

GENIUS of coer IANITY, relating to the END of the WORLD, and the 
COMING of the SON of MAN: an Answer to the Cirensioaten Weakness of Prophetic 
—— by a Beneticed Clergyman of the Church of England. By James Mornay, 


Torquay; W.T.J. Fisner, Bookseller, Fleet Street. London: Hamirronx, Anams, & Co. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


LUCRETIA; or, the Heroine of the Nineteenth Century: a 


1 and Sentimental. By the Author of “ The Owlet of Owl- 


stone Edge,” &c. 
“ To expose the mischief of the sensational novel Mr. Paget a to reproduce its absurditics 
minus its moral offensiveness. A ike this naturally does by bringing into a strong 
t the absurdities of a school of writing the chief fault of which is its imm rality ; just as 
to raise a laugh i > my as much to the purpose as preaching a sermon. ‘The book is certainly 
awusing.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 
London : J. Masrens, Aldersgate Street, and New Bond Street. 


Ready on March 26, price 6d 


THE EASTER ANNUAL; containing a wonderful Tale by 
James Greexwoon (the a pod Casual), and other interesting Articles and Tales by 
Writers of well known ability and taste. 


London: Tuomas Mongy, 08 32 Bouverie Street ; and at the Agents’, W. Kexr & Co., 
oster Row. And all Bookstalis. 


THE SOUL TRAP. By James Greenwoop (the Amateur 
Casual). See EASTER ANNUAL. 


Office, 32 Bouverie Street; and at the Agents’, W. Kent & Co., Paternoster Row. 
And all Bookstalls. 


In a few days, 


VESTIARIVM CHRISTIANVM. By the Rev. W. B. 
Marauorr, M.A., F.S. A. The Origin and Gradual Development of Ministering Dress in 
the Church. as evidenced by M both of L and of Art, from the Apostohe 
Age to the Present Time. 
Copious Extracts, with Notes and Translations, are given from the following Writers : 
Josep!vus, Philo Judwus, and Hege pus; Eusebius and Gregory. St. Jerome, St. Chry- 
sostom, Theodoret, St. Celestine, St. Isidore of Pelusium, St. Grego Great ; St. Isidore 
of Seville, Venerable Bede, St. of St. Maurus. 
Amalarius, Walatrid Strabo, the pse St. Ivo, Hugo de Victor, Honorius of 
+ Pope Innocent I1I., Durandus, St. Symeon of T’ hessalonica, Sirmondus. 
ene Ilestrations, chiefly Photographs and Photolithographs, ure Seventy in number. Among 


a ral Monuments illustrative of ordinary Costume in East and Krdoned aan Fi 
of and of jotal Dises, Jewish, Greek, and Rom: 
rescoes from t b me, including the Holy Family, the “Adoration of the 
Magi, Our Lord wae the ‘Twelve, a 1. Celebration, the Ordination of a Deaco 
Mosaic Pictures and Frescoes dating from the to the Fourteenth 
$ urches at ‘Ihessulonica, Ravenna, Kome, and ‘I'rebizond. Among these the principal 
Tescoes from the hypogene Church of S. Clemente, lately discovered. 
d Ancient Glass from the Roman Catacombs. 
mean Diptychs, Consular and Ecclesiastical, from the Fourth to the Seventh Century. 
z Earliest in date is a Diptych of St. Paul. In the upper compartment he occupies an 
postolic throne, and gives Benediction to a Bishop standing before him. In the two lower 
compartments are represented the Miracles at Melita, spoken of in Acts xxviii. 
of Tisturee from Syriac, Greek, Latin, and English MSS., from the Sixth to the Fifteenth 
B - Sore these are, the Crucifixion and the ‘Ascensic: n, and the Administration of the 


the Ordi to Eleven Apostles by Our Lord (from a Syriac MS. of the year 586 a.p.); 
ir pration of Priests, Deacons, Subdeacons, and the various Minor Orders, from the Pon- 
of ’ Landulfus (Ninth Century); the Seventh General Council (Greek MS. in Vatican 

firet Arek i St. Gregory and St. Dunstan (Eleventh Ceatury); the Consecration of Eadulfus, 

in rehbishop of Lichfield; the Investiture of the first ‘Abbot of St. Albans; Reception of 
a ried Henry V. at the Council of C ; the C of Henry VI. 
ur Bassi Relievi com: 

te Emperor Bizinneyd. memorative of the Council of Florence, and of the Coronation of 

A Series of Plates illust i 
any of the above have been bee by cracious permission, from Coloured Drawin, 

made for Cardinal (afterwards Clement XI.), now in Her Majesty's 

represent Ubjects of Ecclesiastical at Rome, as they 

early 200 years ~4 are drawn with great accuracy, and furnish many details 

are not to be foun elsewhere 
¢ size of the Book is royal 8vo.; ere to Subscribers, 25s. La’ 

arge Additions having been 

i = —_ since the Subscription Price was fixed, the price after publication will be 38s. 

8 with Address, should be sent immediately to Messrs. Rivincron, 


Among the Subscribers already received are: 
HER MAJESTY’S LIBRARY.” 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


COMPLETE AND UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION. 


LORD MACAULAY’S COMPLETE 


WORKS, viz. History of England, Critical and Historical Essays, 
Biographies, Report and Notes on Indian Penal Code, Miscellaneous 
Writings, Speeches, Lays of Ancient Rome, and other Poems. Edited by 
ly TREVELYAN. 


London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 3s. cloth, 
AS ST. JOHN the AUTHOR of the FOURTH GOSPEL? 
By a Layman, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, price One Shilling, 


[BELAND : a Letter to Earl Grey. By the Most Rey. 
Archbishop D.D. 
London : LoneMans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo. with 13 Lithographic Plates and 65 Engravings 
on Wood, price 18s. cloth, 

HE OLD CROSSES of GLOUCESTERSHIRE. By 

CHARLES Poo.ky, F.S.A. Member of the Archeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of the Cotteswold Club. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. with Two Maps, price 16s, 


ISTORY of the FRENCH in INDIA, from the Founding 
of Pondichery in 1674 to its Capture in 1761, By Major G. B, MALLEsoN, 

Bengal Staff Corps. 

“ This important and most interesting work iseworthy in itself and advantageous to 

is in every sespest creditable to its author. oan iiterature, thus enriched by a highly de- 

‘That an English officer should undertake to sirable acquisition. Impartial, appreciative 

illustrate the brief but brilliant period of thorough in its details, and written in an 

French rule in India, to render due honour easy, able, and attractive style; and the 

to the great men who are all but unknown French may congratulate themselves equally 

in England, and most unjustly estimated by with the English on the chronicler who has 


Lately published, in 8 vols, 8vo. with Portrait, price £5 5s. cloth, or £8 8s. 
bound in tree-calf by Riviere, 


France, is a gratifying circumstance to t supplied so considerable a missing link in 
world in general; while the manner in = history of both nations.” 
Majo: has done his work is eq Contemporary Review. 


London: LoNGMANs, Gena, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Lately published, in 8vo. pp. 850, price 10s. 6d. 
HE HISTORY of JURISPRUDENCE. By D. Cavtrrmp 


Henon, LL.D, One of Her Majesty's Counsel. 


IRISH STATE TRIALS, 1867: the Speeches of D. C. Heron, 
Q.C. in the Cases of the Queen v, Captain M‘Ch and others at the Cork 
Special Commission. Price 1s. 

London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, Vos. I, and II, in 8vo. price 30s, 


(oP in HISTORY; or, the Progress of Man’s Faith in the 

Moral Order of the World. By the late Baron Bunsen, D.Ph. D.C.L. D.D. 
Translated from the German by SUSANNA WINKWORTH ; with a Preface by A. P. 
Sran.ey, D.D, Dean of Westminster. 

“The object of the present work is in fact interesting and valuable portions of the work 
a glorifying Christianity as the great culmi- consist in the author's expositions of Oriental 
nation of the divine purpose in universal jlosophy and religion. These are the result 
history —the most perfec’ reading and study, and add 
able or ponte ofthe to which humanity greatly to knowledge of wonderful 
is constantly impeiled to rise........The most oot of the human mind.” 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Review. 


In crown 8vo. with Two Portraits, price 6s. cloth, 


as a DISCOVERER. By Jonny Tyypatt, 
LL.D. F.R.S. 

“ Faraday was one of our greatest men, and the story of his life has been here told 
with the loving simplicity of an ardent disciple and a constant friend. Of all men, 
Professor Tyndall was the best to write this life; for he that knows so well how to 
make the driest and most abstruse details of science not only clear and plain but 
absolutely entertaining, could not fail to deal satisfactorily with the great dis- 
coveries, as well as the calm-flowing life, of the philosopher.” 

Medical Times and Gazette. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in 8vo. with numerous Plates, price 18s. cloth, 
ILSSON On the PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS of SCAN- 
DINAVIA during the STONE AGE, Third Edition, revised by the Author, 
and translated from his own manuscript. With an Introduction by Sir Joun 
Luspock, Bart. F.R.S. 
“The Stone Age, the main subject of this arranged. Even those readers who cannot 
book, is treated in a manner which sews full accept the inferences drawn from the facts 
acquaintance with the objects preserved in and antiquities, must feel satisfied that accu- 
various museums, and a firm grasp of the racy of statement and — of observation 
archwology of that age. There is nothing pervade these pages.” — 
orede, but all is fully considered and well 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster * Row. 


“In 1 vol. fep. 8vo. price 10s, cloth, or 13s, 6a. calf lettered, 
\ AUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY; comprising a 


General Introductory Outline of Universal History, ‘Ancient and Mocern, 
and a Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation. Latest Ldition, 
carefully revised and brought down by the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 10s. 6d. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, 10s. 64d. 
MAUNDELR’S GEOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 10s. 6d. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, 10s. 
MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY, 


price 10s. 6d. 


AYRE’S TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 10s. 6d. 


LINDLEY and MOORE’S TREASURY of BOTANY, Two 
Parts, 20s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, Large Paper Edition, Ripategted wih Maps, a Portrait in Colours, and 
R Il. MAJOR’S LIFE of PRINCE HENRY of PORTUGAL, 


the NAVIGATOR, and ITS RESULTS.—Only 75 Copies printed. 
Asnen & Co., 13 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The Ai fArchbisho of 

M anterbury, Armagh, and Dublin ; the Dukes of Buccleugh, Devonshire, 
Hichmond, and Rutland the Earls De Gre Ripon, De Deven, | 
Page of Durham, Ely, Exeter, London, Oxford, St. David's; Lord Justice 
M.P.: the bette} 4yttelton, Sir Roun! dell Palmer, M.P., Right Hon. W. E, Gladstone, 


x ns of Bristol, Chich hester, Durham, Hereford. N ch, West ter, Winds 
Mansel, ‘Osilvie, Farrar, Babington, Chee — x | 
2: John Duke Coleridge, Esq., M.P., John Walter, Esq., H. M. Droop, Esq., 


Rivinorons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


(THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION of FAITH, Examined 
on the Basis of the other Protestant Confessions. By Joseru Tayton Goovsin. 
By the same Author, 
| THE BIBLICAL and PATRISTIC DOCTRINE of SAL- 
VATION, and other Papers. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 


& Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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On April 1, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. CII. Price 1s. 


Conte 


1. MR. J. SCOTT F.RS., TECHNICAL EDUCATION A 
NATIONAL WA 


2. MR. G. O. TREVEL, Xan, M.P., on MEMORIAL LITERATURE OF 
THE AMERICAN W 


3. ANDROMACHE, Cc. 
4. MR. TIELPS’ REALMAH. Continued. 
5. MR. LESLIE STEPHEN on RITUALISM. 
6. MISS YONGE’S CHAPLET OF PEARLS. Continued. 
7. on EDUCATION OF WOMEN OF THE MIDDLE 
8. Mn. GOLDWIN THE LAST OF ROME, 
9. MR. FREDERICK LOCKER’S GERALDINE AND I 
Macmittan & Co., London. 


THE ST. JAMES MAGAZINE. 
NEW SERIES. 


Edited by Mrs. RIDDELL, 

Author of “George Geith,” &c, 
On March 28 e appear No. I. of the New Series, containing the Opening Chapters of a 
NEW NOVEL by Mrs. Kiopexs, and various Articles of great interest by Emineut Writers. 


CHARLES J. SKEET, 10 KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING CROSS, 


PEACE AND GOOD WILL BETWEEN AMERICA 
AND ENGLAND. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


PRICE SIXPENCE MONTHLY, 


THE BROADWAY 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


Numbers I. to VII. are now ready, and will be sent free by post on receipt 
of 44 Stamps. 


Extract from ‘‘ The Round Table,” the Leading Literary 
Journal in the United States of America, 
March 7th, 1868: 

“ As an attempt to cultivate international good feeling through a literary 
medium, ‘The Droadway’ certainly deserves cordial recognition. In its 
pages writers of both countries are fraternally assembled together, and 
there is an evident intention on the part of the conductors, while with- 
holding no truths that ought to be spoken, to incline the minds of the 
people of both countries to a juster appreciation through better knowledge 
the one of the other. English approval of this general design is best 
shown in the circulation of ‘The Broadway,’ which, we are told, has now 
reached (in the three kingdoms) thirty thousand copies. As it becomes 
better known, we see no reason why the American sale should not equal if 


it does not outstrip that of England.” 


LONDON OFFICE, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE TILL. 


LATEST POETICAL WORK BY LORD LYTTON, 


Now ready, Second Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE LOST TALES of MILETUS. By Lord 
LyTroy. 
Also, a New Edition, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
POEMS. By Lord Lyrron. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Thirteenth Edition, 1 thick vol. 16s. 


MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: describing the Symptoms, 
Causes, and correct Treatment of Diseases, with a large Collection of approved Pre- 
coripitons, ac. Forming a Comprehensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, Emigrants, 

ae. By fT. J. Granam, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 
* Of all the medical guides that have come to our hands, this is by far the best. Lor fulness 
and completeness they all yield the palm to Dr, Graham's.” — Lanner. 
Far excelling every publication of its class.” British Standard. 
London: Published by Simexin, Mansnanr, & Co. Sold by all Booksellers. 


Second Edition, revised, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 


F,PILEPSY and ITS CURE. By G. Beaman, ML. D. F.R.C.S. 


London : Rexsnaw, 356 Strand. 


Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the ‘Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, Is. 


REVEL AATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY, By 


Desecron. Reprinted from the ** Medical Circular,” 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


Now ready, with Illustrations engraved on Wood, fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL 
OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDs, 


FROM 1848 TO 1861. 
To which are prefixed and added Extracts from the same Journal givi Account 
of earlier Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England por) Am 
and Yachting Excursions. 


Edited by ARTHUR HELPS, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


New and Uniform Edition, in Six Monthly Volumes, fep. 8vo. each 5s. of 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


Now ready, Vol. I. 
PAULINE—PARACELSUS—STRAFFORD, 
On the 30th instant, Vol. II. 
SORDELLO—PIPPA PASSES, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 
In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 
On the 30th instant, Vel. II. (Completing this Work), 


THE NEWCOMES: Memoirs of a most Respectable Family, 
With 24 Steel Engravings by Richard Doyle, and numerous Woodeuts, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED TENNYSON, 
POET-LAUREATE, 


Eighteenth Edition, cloth, 9s.; full cloth gilt, 10s. 6d.; morocco, 15s. 


POEMS. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. 


Twelfth Edition, cloth, 5s.; full cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; morocco, Is. 


MAUD; AND OTHER POEMS. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poct-Laureate. 


Nineteenth Edition, cloth, 6s.; full cloth gilt, 8s. 6d.; morocco, 12s. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. 


Fifteenth Edition, cloth, 5s.; full cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; morocco, IIs. 


THE PRINCESS: 


A Medley. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. 


New Edition, cloth, 7s.; full cloth gilt, 9s. 6d.; morocco, 13s. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. 


New Edition, cloth, 6s.; full cloth gilt, 8s. 6d.; morocco, 12s. 


ENOCH ARDEN, 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. 


Cloth, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, 10s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS 
ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L. 


POET-LAUREATE, 


London: 219 Regent Street. 


LONDON : EDWARD MOXON & CO., DOVER STREET, — 
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March 21, 1868.) 


The Saturday Review. 


ON “ECCE HOMO.” By the Right Hon. 


W.E. Grapsrone, M. P. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. Next week, 


A SISTER’S BYE- HOURS. By the Author 


of “ Studies for Stories.” Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 5s. (Now ready. 


LA BELLE FRANCE. By Bzsste Parxes- 


Brtxoc, Author of “ Vignettes,” “ Essays on Woman's Work,” &c. 


THE MAN of BIRTH and the WOMAN of 


the PEOPLE. By Mania Scuwaanrz. 3 vols. post8vo. [Next week, at all Libraries. 


REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND PA- 


RISH. By Norman Macreop, D.D. New and Cheaper Edition, crown vent 

most refreshing and delightful books which can anywhere be found. Let none 
4 oot Seon reading | it. The impression which it makes is the nearest thing possible to the 
delight of wanderin in fine autumn weather on the braesides of the mountains that look — 
on the "4 = we —. And the reader will find i in the book what the mere wan 
cannot see rich sto! of noble h 


THE DISCIPLE, and other Poems. By 


Gronce MacDonavp, M.A., of “ Within and Without,” &c. Crown 8vo0. 6s. 
(Now ready. 


LAZARUS, and other Poems. By E. H. 


Puomerre, M.A. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. (Now ready. 
“Polished and often beautiful verse........ A scholar’s vate the religion of the times 
clothed in the rhythm and music of a poetical Rea, he gem of the book is Mr. 
Plumptre’s striking translation of the Song of Deborah.” —S 


THE WEEK of PRAYER. By the Dean of 


Caytersury. Being an Abridgment of **The Year of Prayer,” intended for Use in 
Schools. Neat cloth. (Next week, 


THE CHRIST of HISTORY. By Joun 


Yours, LL.D. New and enlarged Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. (Now ready. 
“ The argument is sustained with great dignity, and is recommended by its literary ability as 
well as its intrinsic th 


THE WIZARD of the MOUNTAIN. By 


Wusiam Author of “ Dr. Austin's Guests.” 2 vols. post 8vo 
(Now ready at ‘ait Libraries. 
“Mr. Gilbert is an outer whom we are always glad to meet. He is one of the few real 
story-tellers left to us. in histor an art almost lost to the other followers of his craft—the 
art of 1 us believe te his thorough sincerity as an artist. As a romantic psychologist he 
"~London 


POEMS WRITTEN for a CHILD. By Two 


Farexps. Square 32mo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 
“Happy the children to whom such a bright, healthy volume comes. Happy, too, the 
children of older growth that are fortunate enough to chance on * Poems Written for a Child’ 
at their bookseller's ; and, having carried it home in their pocket, assist in its exposition by 
some capable fluxen- -haired commentator.” —Churchman, 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By 


Madame Ds Wirr,née Guizot. Translated by the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 5s. (Now ready. 
“ Madame De Witt is a shesraleg painter of the natures and ways of well-nurtured children, 
and the author of ‘John Halitax, Gentleman,’ has done good service in oe us this English 
version of a book which will the inmates of our nurseries." A 


STUDIES of CHARACTER from the OLD 


TESTAMENT. By ‘Tuomas Gurunir, D.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Yow ready. 


ESSAYS from “GOOD WORDS.” By 


Henry Rogers, Author of “ The Eclipse of Faith.” Crown 8vo. 5s. (Yow ready. 


WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. Dats, 


M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. (Now ready. 
tee a former occasion we spoke of Mr. Dale's preaching powers in terms of hizh commenda- 
W Ye are bound to say that this little volume fully justifies all that was then said....... 

ecan panty recommend our readers to lay Mr. Dale’s * Week-Day Sermons’ in stock as soon 
book ro aloud, and exciting friendly discussion, we hardly know any modern 
he Dean of Cantensuny in the Contemporary Review. 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


THE ‘NOVELS: and TALES of the Right Honourable 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, M.P. 
1, THE SHILLING VOLUME EDITION, viz.: 
CONINGSBY. SYBIL. IXION. 
VENETIA. TANCRED. YOUNG DUKE. 
VIVIAN GREY. ALROY. HENRIETTA TEMPLE, 
CONTARINA FLEMING. 
Each averages 320 pp. limp cover. 


2. THE LIBRARY EDITION. Complete in Five handsome 


Volumes, each averaging 600 pp. cloth, double letterpress, 12s. 6d. 
8. THE DISRAELI EDITION, In Five large crown 8yo. 


Volumes, i 
ELDER” printed on fine paper, and bound to match THLE 


London: Frepenicw & Co., Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE ELDER DISRAELI'S WORKS. The Copyright and 
Life, & qomplete Edition, Edited by the Right Hon. B. Disnagxt. With Stee Plates. Notes, 
THE CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. 3 vols. 12s. 

THE AMENITIES of LITERATURE 700 pp. 5s. 

THE LITERARY CHARACTER of MEN of GENIUS, 4s, 
THE CALAMITIES and QUARRELS of AUTHORS, 4s. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt letterings. 
London: Faapenick Wanne & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


Messrs, BELL & DALDY'S NEW ‘PUBLICATIONS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


CHAPMAN’S TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. illustrated, 32s. 


ARTHUR HELPS’ LIFE of LAS CASAS. Crown 


8vo. cloth, 6s. 


C. W. KING’S NATURAL HISTORY of PRECIOUS 


STONES 
ant of the METALS. Second Edition, crown 8vo. illustrated, 


C. W. KING’S NATURAL HISTORY of GEMS, or 


DECORATIVE STONES. Second Edition, crown 8vo. illustrated, 10s. 6d, 


DR. T. H. DYER’S HISTORY of the KINGS of 


ROME. Demy 8vo. lés. 


PROFESSOR PEARSON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 


DURING the EARLY and MIDDLE AGES, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 
Vol. I. Anew Edition, almost entirely re-written. 16s. 
Vol. II. A Continuation of the above, to the Death of Edward I. 14s. 


DR. BILLING’S SCIENCE of GEMS, JEWELS, 


COINS, and MEDALS. 8vo. 160 Photographs, 31s. 6d. 


MORRIS’S LIFE and DEATH of JASON. Second 


Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PHILIP JAMES BAILEY’S UNIVERSAL HYMN. 


Smail 4to. cloth, 5s. 


COUNTRY TOWNS, and THEIR PLACE ia 


POOSRE CIVILISATION. By the Author of “Three Months’ Rest at Pau.” 
‘ep. 8vo. 


THE STORY of the IRISH BEFORE the CON- 


QUEST, from the Mythical Period to the Invasion under Strongbow. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


NOTICE. 


CHANGE UPON CHANGE, 
A New Novel, 


By EMILY FAITHFULL, 
Will be ready the First Week in April, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. at all Libraries. 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 
STANDARD EDITION. 
The Set complete, price £6 12s. 


WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, and 


With and Critical Notices by Lesou Hunt, on Portrait 
and Vignette. Royal 


MASSINGER and FORD. With an Introduction 


by Harriey Corenior, and Portrait and Vignette. Royal 8vo. cloth, 


BEN JONSON. With a Memoir by Witt14m Girrorp, 


and Portrait and Vignette. Royal 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. With Introduction 


by Geornvus Dantey, and Portraits and Vignettes. 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 32s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS. Edited by Tuomas 


Conspeas. a. wih Life, Portrait, Vignette, and 16 Illustrations by John Gilbert. Royal 
8vo. clo 


JOHN WEBSTER. With Life and Notes by the 


Rev. Atexanper Dyce. Royal 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


MARLOWE. With a Memoir and Notes by the Rev. 


Dyce. Royal 8vo. cloth, 12s, 


GREENE and PEELE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Edited by the Rev. Arexanver Dyce. Royal 8vo. cloth, lés. 


THE OLD POETS. 
STANDARD EDITION. 
The Set complete, price £1 10s. 


SPENSER. With Selected Notes, Life by the Rev. 


ll. J. Towo, M.A. Portrait, Vignette, and Glossarial Index. Royal 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


CHAUCER. With Notes and Glossary by Trrwuirz, 


and Portrait and Vignette. Royal 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DRYDEN. With Notes by the Revs. Josrrn and 


Joux Wanvon, and Portrait and Vignette. Royal Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


POPE; including the Translations. With Notes, Life 
by the Rev. I. F. Ginn, A.M., and Vignette. Royal 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[March 21, 1868, 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR AMATEURS AND GARDENERS. 


HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN: 
being Plain Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrange- 
ment of Plants in Flower-Gardens all the year round ; embracing all classes 
of Gardens, from the largest to the smallest. With engraved Plans illustrative 
of the various Systems of Grouping in Beds and Borders. By Davip THoM- 
son, Gardener to Lady Mary C. Nisbet Hamilton, Archerfield and Dirleton 
Gardens; Author of a “ Practical Treatise on the Culture of the Pine-Apple.” 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“ There are some men who never write upon any subject unless they perceive that relative 
information is needed, and that oy such information. Mr. Thomson is one of those 
men, and the consequence is, that the book before us is thoroughly good...... It is a practical 
volume, Ww! we recommend to our readers without any reservation.” 

Journal of Horticulture. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. Oxienant, Author 


of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


SILAS MARNER: the Weaver of Raveloe. 
By Grorce Exot. New Edition, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 
Uniform with the above, by the same Author, 

ADAM BEDE, 3s. 6d, | THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, 3s. 6d. 


MEMOIR of GENERAL LORD LY NEDOCH, 


G.C.B. By Joun Murray GRAHAM. Post 8vo. with Portraits, 5s. 


THE SCIENCE of FINANCE: a Practical 


Treatise. By R. H. PaTrerson, Member of the Society of Political Economy 
of Paris ; Author of “* The Economy of Capital,” &c. Crown S8vo, 14s. 


THE CONVERSION of ENGLAND. B 


the Count DE MONTALEMBERT. Forming Vols. III. IV. and V. of “ The Monks 
of the West.” 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


LIFE of SAINT COLUMBA, the Apostle of 


Caledonia. By the Count Dk MoNTALEMBERT, of the French Academy. 
Republished from the Author's “ Monks of the West.” 3s. 6d. 


LAKE VICTORIA: a Narrative of Explora- 


tions in Search of the Source of the Nile. Compiled from the Memoirs of 
Captains SPEKE and GRANT. By GrorGE C. Swayne, M.A., late Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. with Engravings, 7s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from Agri- 
cola’s Invasion to the Revolution of 1688. By Joun HILL Burros. Vols. I. 
to IV., £2 16s, To be completed in 6 vols. demy 8vo. 

“ The best account that has yet been written of the national life and being of Scotland.” 


“One of the completest histories that we ever saw of any country.’’"—Saturday Review. 
“ Une grande et belle histoire.”—Revue des Deux Mondes. 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. By Atex. 


Keitu Jounston, LL.D., &c., Author of the “ Royal Atlas,” the “ Physical 
Atlas,” &c, 45 Maps, clearly Printed and carefully Coloured, with General 
Index. Imperial 4to. half-bound morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


probably the best work of the kind now published.” —Times. 

“He has given us in a portable form geography posted to the last discovery and the last 
Revolution.” —Saturday Review. 

“ This is Mr. Keith Johnston's admirable Royal Atlas diminished in bulk and scale so as to 
be, perhaps, fairly entitled to the name of ‘ handy,’ but still not so much diminished but what 
it constitutes an accurate and useful general Atlas for ordinary households.”— Spectator. 


THE HANDY HORSE-BOOK ; or, Practical 


Instructions in Riding, Driving, and the General Care and Management of 
Horses. By a CAVALRY OFFICER. New Edition, with 6 Engravings, 4s. 6d. 


IN THE PRESS. 
THE THIRD AND FOURTH VOLUMES OF 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the IN- 


VASION of the CRIMEA. With numerous Maps, Plans, and Diagrams. 
April. 


THE “EVER VICTORIOUS ARMY.” 


A HISTORY of COL. GORDON’S CHINESE 

CAMPAIGN, and of the SUPPRESSION of the TAI-PING REBELLION. 

By ANDREW WILSON, F.A.S.L., Author of “* England's Policy in China,” and 
formerly Editor of the “ China Mail.” 1 vol. 8vyo. with Maps. [/n April. 
COMPLETION OF MR. WORSLEY’S TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD. 


THE ILIAD of HOMER. Books XIII. to 


XXIV. Translated inte English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. By Joun 

ContncTon, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 

Also, a New Edition of Vol. I. of Mr. WonrsLey’s Translation of the 

ODYSSEY, [Next week. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS. Reprinted 


from the “ Saturday Review.” 2 vols. crown 8yo. 
A NEW EDITION OF THE 


HANDY-BOOK of METEOROLOGY. By 
A 


LEXANDER BucHAN, Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological Society. 


THE TREATMENT of OUR DOMES- 


TICATED DOGS. By “ MaGentA,” Author of “The Handy Horse-Book.” 
(Next week, 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; AND 
37 PATERNOSTER RO 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE, 
The First Number of a New Volume will be ready on the 28th inst, 


SAINT PAULS:, a Monthly Magazine. Edited 


by Anruony and Illustrated by J. E. Millais, R.A. 1, 


ConTENTS OF APRIL Numper: 
1, ALL FOR GREED: a Novel. By the Baroness BLAze DE Bury. With an 


Illustration. 
20.—The Double Arrest. 
21.—Vévette’s Sorrow. 
 22.—The Juge d’Instruction. 
. THE PANSLAVIST REVIVAL IN EASTERN EUROPE, 
ABOUT HORSE-RACING. Part II. 
PAUL GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS. Confession the Second—As to Love, 
SPIRITUAL WIVES. 
THE BALLAD OF SQUIRE CURTIS. 
. THE ITALIAN ACADEMIES, 
. THE PRIVATE SOLDIER AS HE IS. By a Dracoon on Funtoven, 
. PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. By AntTHony Tro: 
an Illustration. — 
Chapter 24.—The Willingford Bull. 
»  25,—Mr. Turnbull's Carriage Stops the Way. 
»  26.—‘ The First Speech.” 


N.B.—The First Volume is now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, 7s, 6d, 
Covers for binding the First Volume, ls. 6d. Readiug covers, 1s. 6d, 


1 
On March 28, at all the Libraries, 


ALL for GREED. By the Barones Buaze pg 
1 
2 


Bury. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Illustrations by Thomas, cloth, 21s, 


On March 28, 


TRUE of HEART. By Kay Sren. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo. cloth, 


3 
This day, 


A TREATISE on the METALLURGY of 


IRON, Containing Outlines of the History and Processes of Iron 
Manufacture, Methods of Assay, and Analysis of Iron Ore, &e. &c. 
By H. Bavermay, F.G.S., Associate of the Royal School of Mines. 
1 thick vol. post 8vo. illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings’ 
from Drawings by J. B. Jordan, cloth, 12s. 


4 
Now ready, 


A TREATISE on FRICTIONAL ELEC. 


TRICITY, in Theory and Practice. By Sir Wii11Am Syow Harris, 
F.R.S. Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by Cuar.es Tomunsos, 
F.R.S. 8vo. cloth, 14s, 


5 
Now ready, 


STUDIES in ENGLISH PROSE: Specimens 


of the Language in its various Stages. With Notes Explanatory and 
Critival. Together with a Sketch of the History of the English Lan- 
guage, and a concise Anglo-Saxon Grammar. By Josep Payst, 
Author of “Studies in English Poetry.” Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


6 
Now ready, 


STUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY; with 


short Biographical Sketches, and Notes Explanatory and Critical. By 
Joseru Payne. Fifth Edition, enlarged, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


7 
In a few days, 


STUDIES in FRENCH PROSE: Specimens 


of the Language from the Seventeenth Century to the Present Time. 
With Chronological and Critical Notices, and Explanatory Notes. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


8 
In a few days, 


STUDIES in FRENCH POETRY: Speci 
mens of the Language from the Seventeenth Century to the Present 
Time. With Chronological and Critical Notices, and Explanatory 
Notes. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


9 
Now ready, 
STUDIOUS WOMEN. From the French of 


Monseigneur Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, Translated by R. M. 
Puitirmore. Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


10 
Now ready, 


CLOCKS and WATCHES and BELLS. By 
E. B. Denison, LL.D., QC., F.R.A.S., President of the Bri 
Horological Institute, Author of “ Astronomy without Mate 
&e. ifth Edition, with AP ndix and additional a Fifth 
limp cloth, 3s. 6d. N.B.—The Appendix (to the Fourth an 
Edition), separately, 1s, 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: VIRTUE & CO. 
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The Saturday Review. 


ALBEMARLE STREET, March, 1868. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE BATTLES of GRANSON, MORAT, 


and NANCY: being the Third and Concluding Volume of “The 
History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy.” By J. Foster 
Kirk. With Plans. 8vo. lds. 


LIFE of JOHN LONSDALE, D.D., late 


Bishop of Lichfield. With Selections from his Writings. By E. 
BeckETT Denison, Q.C. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


llr 
RAMBLES of a NATURALIST on the 


SHORES and WATERS of the CHINA SEA, during a Voyage to 
China, Formosa, Borneo, Singapore, &c., 1866-67. yy CUTHBERT 
CoLtinGwoopn, F.L.S. With Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


LIFE of WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 


Revised and Condensed from the Original Work. By his Son, the 
Lord Bishop of OxForD. With Portrait. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MR. JOHN STUART MILL’S PLAN for 
the PACIFICATION of IRELAND EXAMINED. By Lord 


A GERMAN VIEW of the FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. Based on Unpublished Documents and Papers from 
the Secret Archives of Germany. By Hetnricu von SyBxE.L, Pro- 
fessor of History at Bonn. Vols. I. and II. 8vo, 24s. 


VIL 
THE ARCHITECT of the NEW PALACE 


at WESTMINSTER: a Reply to the Statements of Mr. E. W. Pugin. 
By Aurrep Barry, D.D., Author of ihe “ Life of Sir Charles Barry, 
R.A,” Second Edition, with a Postscript. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Vill 


THE VARIATION of ANIMALS and 


PLANTS UNDER DOMESTICATION. by Cartes Darwin, 
F.R.S. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


HISTORICAL DIFFICULTIES and CON- 


TESTED EVENTS. By Octave De.erterre, LL.D., Secretary of 
the Belgian Legation. Post 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE in ABYSSINIA, during a Three Years’ 


Residence in that Country. By MansFietp Parkyns. Revised 
Edition, a New Introduction: Map and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 
price 7s, 


IDEAS of the DAY on POLICY Analysed 


and Arranged. By Cuartes Buxton, M.P. Third Edition, Re- 
written and Enlarged. 8vo. 6s. 


XII 


OLD DECCAN DAYS; or, Hindoo Fairy 


Legends. By M. Frere. With an Introduction and Notes by 
BaxtLe Frere. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


THE HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and 


IRELAND: their Settlements, their Churches, and their Industries, 
By Samven Smites, Second Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


THE MASSACRE of ST. BARTHOLOMEW: 


and the Religious Wars in the Reign of Charles IX. By Dr. Warr 
M.A. Illustrations. 8vo. 16s, 


MEMOIRS of the EARLY ITALIAN 


PAINTERS, and the PROGRESS of PAINTING in ITALY 
CIMABUE to BASSANO. By Mrs. Jamxsox. Tenth Edition, with 
59 new Portraits, Crown 8vo. 12s. ™ vere 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORKS. 


TRAVELS in ABYSSINIA and the GALLA 


COUNTRY. Edited from the MSS. of the late W. PLOwDEN. By T. C. 
PLOWDEN, Esq. 8vo. with Two Maps. {Jn April. 


2 
MEMOIRS of BARON BUNSEN. By 


FRANCES Baroness VON BUNSEN. 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, and several 
ithography. 


Thlustrations in Li (On April 4, 


8 
(50D in HISTORY. By the late Baron 


BuNsEN. Translated by Susanna WINKWoRTH, with a Preface by Dean 
STANLEY, D.D. Voxs. I. and II, 8vo. 30s. 


4 
GOCRATES and the SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. 


Translated from the German of Dr. E, ZELLER, by the Rev. OswaLp J. 
REICHEL, M.A. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


5 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
8v 


-— Joun Stuart Mitt, M.P. for Westminster. Sixth Edition, 2 vols. 


The SAME WORK, People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


6 
ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
By Joun Sruarr MILL, M.P. for Westminster. Third Edition. 8yo. 9s, 
The SAME WORK, People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 2s. 


7 
HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENG- 


LAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND, By Hewynry T. Buckie. 
Fifth Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 24s, 


8 
HISTORY of FRANCE. By Eyre Evans 


CrowE. Vol. V. (completion), from the Establishment of the Directory to 
the Accession of Napoleon LII., with a Copious Index. 8vo, 28s, 


9 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By James ANTHONY FrRouDE, M.A. 
Oxford. Voxs. I. to X. in 8vo. price £7 2s. 
I. to IV. Reign of Henry VIII. Third Edition, 54s. 
V. and VI. Edward VI. and Mary, Third Edition, 28s. 
VII. and VIII. Elizabeth, Vors, I. and II. Fourth Edition, 28s, 
IX. and X. Elizabeth, Vous, III. and IV. 32s, 


10 
PARADAY as a DISCOVERER. By Joun 


TYNDALL, LL.D, F.R.S. With Two Portraits. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


il 
LIFE of SIR'JOHN RICHARDSON, C.B. 


sometime Inspector of Naval Hospitals and Fleets. By the Rev. JoHn 
Fep. Svo, with Portrait, 5s. 


12 
LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of ARCH- 


BISHOP WHATELY. Popular Edition, with Additions and Omissions. 
Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


18 
MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREA- 


SURY. Thirteenth Edition, reconstructed and partly rewritten, with 
above 1,000 additional Memoirs. By W. L. R. Cares. Fep, 10s. 6d. 


4 
LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. Complete 


and uniform Library Edition. Edited by Lady TREVELYAN. §8 vols. 8vo. 
with Portrait, £5 5s, 


15 
SIX MONTHS in INDIA. By Mary Car- 


PENTER, Author of “ Our Convicts,” &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Portrait, 18s, 
16 


[ RELAND: a Letter to Earl Grey. 


Most Rev. Archbishop MANNING, D.D. 8vo. price 1s. 


By the 


17 
TRACTS for the DAY. Edited by the Rev. 


M.A, 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


| 18 
WAS ST. JOHN the AUTHOR of the 


FOURTH GOSPEL? By a LayMa\, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
| Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


19 
GCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. Anno- 


tated for the use of English Learners, by E, A. OpPEN, of Haileybury College. 
Fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


20 
(CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON 


TELESCOPES. By T. W. Wess, M.A. F.R.A.S, Revised Edition, with 
Map and Woodcuts, 16mo. 7s. 6d. {On April 4. 


London ; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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The ‘Saturday Review. 


[March 21, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


THE OCEAN WORLD: a Descriptive History 


of the sg and its Inhabitants. From the French of Louis FiGumEr. 
Demy 8vo. 427 Illustrations, 20s. [This day. 


LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH, 1552— 


1618, By J. A. JoHN. 2 vols. post Svo. 18s. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN and DIVERS. By 


ALPHONSE Esquiros, Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 


A STUDY of the WORKS of ALFRED 


TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. By E. C. TarnsH. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, bevelled, 6s. [This day. 


NEW VOLUME OF ant “CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION OF 
. DICKENS’S WORKS. 


A TALE of TWO CITIES. By CHARLES 


DICKENS. With 8 Illustrations, 3s. the 31st instant, 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO CHURCH.” 


POOR HUMANITY. By the Author of 


“No Church,” “ Mattie: a Stray,” &c. &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


MYDDELTON POMFRET: a Novel. By 
W. Harrison AINSWORTH. 3 vols. crown 8yo. (This day. 

TONIC BITTERS: a Novel. By Lucu Kyicur. 
2 vols, crown 8vo. [Ready this day. 


ALICE GRAEME: a Novel. 


2 vols. crown 


8vo. [This day, 
THE WHITE ROSE. By Wuyre Metvitte. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MARGIE GLYDE: a Sketch. By C. Marina 


Wyncu. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


LORD FALCONBERG’S HEIR. By Cuarzzs 


CLARKE, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


THE CORSET AND THE CRINOLINE, 


Just ready, fep. 4to. handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 


THE CORSET AND THE 
CRINOLINE: 


A Book of Costumes and Modes. 
With 60 Illustrations of the Changes of Fashion from the Earliest Times to the 


Present Day ; with a Glance at the Industries and Manufactories 
connected with Modern Fashion. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, price 16s. 


ON THE WING. 


By the late Emperor MAXIMILIAN, 


LONDON: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, W 


NEW WORK ON ROME. 


Now ready, | vol. post 8vo. with a eee ~<a taken just before starting for Rome, 
9s. 


FROM ROME TO MENTANA. 
Letters from the Papal States during the Autumn of 1867. 


“ Our readers will find in it a very graphic description, given with that fulness and peculi- ; 
arity of detail which is only possible to a woman’s pen, and at the same time with a fairness 
anda breadth of sympathy which do not so frequently belong to it, of the sights and sound 
the looks and words, the incidents and feelings which porensss Pome and its neighbour 
during the most eventful days it has seen since the me t of 1849." — Guardian, 

“Written with charming grace and a good deal of humour.”’—G//obe. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
MEG. By Mrs. Emoarr, Author of “ The 


8 Se, 8: 3 vols. 

rs. ti "Spectator. 

griginglity. it it has many well-drawn characters, 


it is humo: it shows 
isa deep, clear moral in the 


COUNTRY COTERIES. By Lady Cuarrertoy, 
DORA. By Kavanacu, Author of 


ost tten, aracter, 
Kavanagh's imagination.”—Sun. 


MORTIMER’S MONEY. 


stu! leeply interesting, and leaves a most he reader's 
mind. plot is natural and probable, the dialo li ds Ser 
“ One of the best novels of its which has ap this season.” "Messenger. 


JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. By the Author 


is as a vitality whic the p i but i Sow of cur contemporary 
novelists. The author has shown a real creative power.”—Saturday 


A NOBLE WOMAN. By J. C. ‘Jaaituebl 


Author of “* Live it Down,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready, 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ARCHIE LOVELL,” &. 


By S. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN: a 
z a a. 4 the Author of “ Archie Lovell,” “ The Morals of Mayfair,” 


JOHN FALK. From the Danish. By the 


Translator of “The Guardian” and “ Noddebo Parsonage.” 3 vols. 


A SISTER’S STORY (Le Récit d’une Seur). 


By Mrs. Aucusrus CRAVEN. 83 vols. post 8vo. 


TIME WILL TELL. By W. 


Author of “The Great Highway.” 3 vo! 


THE WORLD BEFORE THEM. By Mrs. 


Mooprg, Author of “ Roughing It in the Bush.” 3 vols. 


Also, nearly ready, 


A LOST NAME. By J. Lz Fanv, 


Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


FOR LENT. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


THE MYSTERIES OF MOUNT 
CALVARY: 


Meditations on the Passion. 
By ANTONIO DE GUEVARA. 


Being the First Volume of a Series of Translations of Spiritual Works for 
Devotional Reading from Catholic Sources. 


Edited by the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 500 pp. with numerous Maps and Diagrams, 


RAMBLES ON RAILWAYS. 


By Sir CUSACK P. RONEY. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols. 21s. 


CHARLIE VILLARS AT CAMBRIDGE. 
By G. L. TOTTENHAM, Trinity College. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Immediately, 8vo. with Map, 


A LONG VACATION IN THE 
ARGENTINE ALPS; 


Or, Where to Settle in the River Plate States. 
By H. C. ROSS JOHNSON, F.R.G.S. 


LONDON: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, W. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 406 
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March 21, 1868.] The Saturday Review. 


THE NEW NUMBER OF TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE READY THIS DAY. 
This day is published, No. IX (for APRIL) of : 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. Conducted 


by EpmuND Yates. Ils. 


CONTENTS : 

|. THE ROCK AHEAD. By Evwonp Yares. With an Illustration. 7. A HOUSE OF CARDS: a Novel. 

Book II. Chap.8.—L’Homme Propose. Chap. 9.—Dieu Dispose. Book I. Chap.3.—The Havilands. Chap. 4.—Strategic Movements. 
3. LOVE-LOCKS. 8. IN THE SPRING. With an Illustration. 
3. WHAT IS THE LAUREATE ABOUT? ® “LE NEVEU DE RAMEAU.” 
4. DRE 10. ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. No.III. By an American. 
5. HOPELESS. With an Illustration. ut. OF DR. BRADY. By W. H. LL.D. 
WHAT BECOMES OF THE PICTURES ? 


In an early Number of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE will be commenced a New Story of Modern Life entitled 


BREAKING a BUTTERFLY; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s Ending. 


By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” &c, 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 


BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. At every 


Library in the United Kingdom. 3 vols. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, 


THE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From Original Family Papers 


and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources. By Percy FirzGEraup. 2 vols. 8vo. 


“Once taken up, it will not easily be laid down. Unquestionably, it is the most satisfactory “* Mr. Fitzgerald has evidently been thoroughly painstaking in the collection and 
biograp that has yet appeared English Roscius.""— Zxaminer. of his facts; and resul: first time uable history 
lard. Pleasant reading in itself, and does credit to in We may recom - 
lly to lovers 


freshed from the reading of a portentous novel.""—Standard. | 
py oy either professionally or generally Pecos in the stage,should read ‘The mend these volumes to the lovers of biography, and the lives of actors.” 


Life of found nformation, weil stocked with valuable have, at last, a bi des 

tions, and wonderfully inte: esting.”"— Globe. e have, a biography reformer Bri stage in the eighteenth century. 
a Fitzgerald is fairly entitled to be considered the only writer who has yet given usa _ filled with amusing anecdote and pleasant reminiscences."— Bell's Weekly . 
‘Life of Gamick’ worthy to be so called.”— Leader. 


THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the Life 


and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. 3 vols. [ Ready this day at every Library. 
“ Tt is seldom the critic has the pleasure of reviewing a work so original, thoughtful, and and in artistic merit we hold ‘ The Pilgrim and the Shrine’ to be very superi ‘The 
ft as a book of travels, or the true history of a romantic life, of th.’ 2.0.00 It must ¢ to be denounced or (more likely still) tanored by, the 

professors of the life that it opposes. Although its prime object is the ipation of religi 


entertaining. Whether we regard 
or a thoughtful and phil hical essay, it is equally remarkable and attractive ; and not the 
least charm of the work is the elegant and scholarlike style in which it is written. The | thought, it is far from confining itself to that alone. We have dwelt so long on the story, 
book is not one to be neglected, or its opinions pooh-poohed, for there is no disguising the | simple as it is, that we cannot treat with anything like justice the really important part of the 
fact that Mr. Herbert Ainslie’s ideas on Christianity, or some very similar, are held by a vast | book, the mental pilgrimage that runs llel with Herbert's actual wanderings. It is as if 
number of the most able men of the day, and certainly by a number of the best degree-men | he had declared for the extreme physiological school of philosophy, so close does he make the 
both at Oxford and Cambridge, and therefore we recommend thoughtful clergymen who are | link between his mind’s and his y's progress....... We need not say more than we have said 
not too narrow-minded to hear what persons who disagree with them have to say, to read this | already to show that in the case before us we are abundantly satisfied, and that we recognise in 
=. oa Pa may wang Foes of the many ideas and opinions of the age they have to meet | the author of ‘The Pilgrim and the Shrine’ an artist who approaches very near to the ideal 
guide.”— Athenaeum, March 7, 1868. 868 
* This unaffected picture of a true child of the century and his life in three worlds. This ** What there is of story in these volumes is told with great power. The hero's adventures 
obviously autobiographic sincerity gives this story almost all its interest. There is a certain ‘i , ‘ d 
vividness in some of its pictures of lifeand scenery, an unquestionable truthfulness in its | with a great deal of artistic skill. We could easil select passages of rare brilliancy and 
descriptions of mental states and religious musings, a curious shrewdness now and then in its | beauty. ‘The calm on the ocean—the friendship the hero and the Welsh Major—the 
practical criticisms—as, for instance, when the author suggests that ‘ perhaps a succession of | adventurous ride into the wilds of Oregon—the beauties of the Southern Ocean, and the 
races, like a rotation of crops, is part of nature’s method for turning the earth to the best | dreamy, luxurious, self-indulgent life passed among them—are painted with a master's hand. 
i the other hand, | But these form only secondary features of a book the main object of which is to describe the 


account’'—and everywhere perfect purity and naturalness of feeling......On ~ 
the pictures of Californian and Australian scenery are singularly vivid, and traced with a pares of a soul out of what the writer regards as a land of Egyptian darkness and bondage 
of February tes one of and light. may do if it lead the earnestly 
* wey to give an idea o is remarkable wou D' as muc i consider best way of dealing sceptical inquirers.”—V i 
could be got within the limits of an article, and leave it to tell its own story...... And both in ” neneperenyy, Pevasty 5. 
THE LAW: What I have Seen, What I have; A SAXON’S REMEDY for IRISH DIS- 


Heard, and What I have Known. By CrrusJay. lvol. [Ready this day. CONTENT, 1 vol. [Ready this day. 


JOHNNY ROBINSON: the Story of the NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS 


Childhood and School-days of an “Intelligent Artisan.” By the Author of 
“Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.” 2 vols. EXHIBITION. By G. A. SALA, Author of “My Diary in America,” &c, 
(Ready this day at all Libraries. vol, 15s. [Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 


BRAKESPEARE;; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance: a New Novel, 
by the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “ Sword and Gown,” &c., is ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom. 3 vols. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY W. H. RUSSELL. 


THE ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. By W. H. Russert, 


LL.D., of the “Times.” 3 vols. Ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom. 


LOVE, or MARRIAGE? <A New Novel. By Wituam Brack. 


8 vols. 


THE DEAR GIRL: a Novel. By Percy Frrzcrratp, Author of 


“ Never Forgotten.” “ Seventy-five Brooke Street,” &e. 3 vols. [ Ready this day. 


NEIGHBOURS and FRIENDS: a New Novel. By the Hon. 


Mrs. Heyry Wry.anp Curetrwynp, Author of “Three Hundred a Year.” 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


COMPLETION OF “THE ROCK AHEAD.” 


NOTICE.-A NEW NOVEL. By Lavy| ROCK AHEAD. By Epwunp Yarzs, 


Woop, Autl ” 3 Nearly ready. 
vole ‘Author of “ Black Sheep,” “ The Forlorn Hope,” &. 3 vols. [On Aprit 15, 


BRAKESPEARE:;; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance, is ready at | HIGH STAKES, the New Novel by Annie Tomas (Mrs, 
every Library in the Kingdom. 3 vols. Pexoer Cvoutr), Author of “ Called to Account,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this dy. 
THE GOVERNOR'S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Henry dnt chains ot 
Surnearaxn Enwanrs, Author of ‘Three Louisas,” &c. 2 vols. (Ready this day. th 
GIANT DESPATI : a Novel. By Mortuy Farrow, Author of SWORD end GOWN. By the Author of “Gny Livingstone, 
Mamperton the Financier,” &e. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 
SINK or SWI : Also, 28., a Cheap Edition of 
New Novel. By the Author of “Recom- | SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS, Illustrated. 


The FIRST VOLUME of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE is now ready, 88, Cases may be had separate, Is. 6d. 


“TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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MACMILLAN 


& CO.S PUBLICATIONS, 


SIXTH THOUSAND OF 


SIR S. W. BAKER’S NILE TRIBUTARIES 


of ABYSSINIA, and the SWORD-HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS, 
With Portraits of Sir Samuel and Lady Baker. 8vo. with Maps and 
numerous Illustrations, cloth, extra gilt, 21s. 


“ It solves finally a geographical riddle which hitherto has been extremely perplexing ; and 
® adds much to our information respecting Egyptian Abyssinie. and the different races spread 
ver it. It contuins, moreover, some notable instances of English daring and ‘entorpries 
skill 3 it sbounds in animated tales of ex ae dear to the heart of the British eportemes ; an 
will attract even the least studious as the author tells a story well, and can describe 
nature with uncommon power.”—Times. 


EIGHTH THOUSAND OF 


SIR S. W. BAKER’S ALBERT N’YANZA, 


GREAT BASIN of the NILE, and EXPLORATION of the NILE SOURCES. 
New and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portrait, Maps, and 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, 16s. 


FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


A NARRATIVE of a YEAR’S JOURNEY 


through CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA, 1862-63. By W. GirrorD 
PALGRAVE. Crown e with Portrait of the Author, engraved on Steel by 


Jeens, Map and Plans, 7s. 6d. mee day. 
“A personal narrative of endurance and address, of oom of boty, and of daring 
such as all the sensational novels in Mudie’s shop can never to equal ; culminating ina 


tale of shipwreck of absolutely unsurpassed power, euch as we might alone expect from Byron, 
Marryat, and Sinbad combined."--Pall Mall Gazette A 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY. Volume I. 


THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. 
By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” Mlustrated by E. Armitage, 
A.R.A. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 4s. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. [This day. 
NOTICE. THE HERMITS, by Professor Kina@sLEy, will in 
April. To be completed in 3 Monthly Parts, each 1s, and form the Second 
Volume of the Series. 


VITTORIA COLONNA: her Life and Poems. 


By Mrs. Henry Roscor. Crown 8vo. with Photographs, 9s. [This day. 


EDMUND BURKE: a Historical Study. By 


JouN ere Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
* Tts power ing, its wide sweep of observation and eyieeiton, its elevated 
ethical and social tone bt. it as a work of high excellence.”"—Saturday Kevie 
“ To the performance of his task Mr. Morley brings ample and varied Sense a an earnest 
but candid spirit, a keen critical faculty, broad and clear aut sympathetic views, and a terse, 
vigorous, and brilliant style of writing.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE CONNELLS of CASTLE CONNELL. 


By Janet Gonpon. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 2ls. [This day. 


* Miss Gordon, it is evident, thoroughly understands her métier, and it is one from which 
every staunch novel-reader can, if jhe chooses, Sy pared a great of pleasure, Altogether, the 
story is one of the best of its class."—Saturday Revie 

“An uncommonly lively, vivid, and picturesque writer.’ "Pall Mall Gazette. 


SILCOTE of SILCOTES. By Henry Kivestey. 


3 vols. crown S8vo. ve 6d. 


“ Every scene in the book is described with great freshness and realistic power. We will 
freel confess that the book HM adelightful one to read, and that there is not a line of dull 
writing in it from beginning to end.” —Vall Mall Gazette. 


THE NEW LANDLORD. ‘Translated from 


the original Hungarian of Maurice Jokat. By A. J. Patrerson. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. 21s, (/mmediately. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. From 


Rollo to Edward II. By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Extra fep. 


(/mmediately, 


ALICE'S ADVENTURES in WONDER- 


LAND. By Lewis Carrout. Eleventh Thousand, crown 8vo. with 42 Ilus- 
trations by Tenniel, cloth gilt, 6s. (This day, 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By an 


Otp Boy. The “Golden Treasury Edition,” with Vignette by “arthur 
Hughes. 1Smo. cloth extra, 4s. 6d. [This day. 


GLOBE EDITION of ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Edited, after the Original Editions, with Biographical Introduction, by lenny 
KINGSLEY. Royal fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. (This day. 


GLOBE EDITION of SHAKESPEARE’S 
COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by W. G. CLARK and W. ALpis Wricnt, 
Lighty-first Thousand, royal fep. Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; paper covers, 2s. 6d. 

A marvel of beauty, ch and Atheneum, 


GLOBE ATLAS of EUROPE. Containing 


48 Coloured Maps on the same scale, Plans of London and Paris, and a copious 
Index. Half morocco, with flexible back, 9s. 


Volumes so complete and accurate as the * Globe Atlas’ can scarcely fail to become lar 
ound in the study of history or geographical knowledge........ ‘The best thing of the kind 
we have seen, equally suitable for the knapsack and the reading-table.”— Pail Mall Gazette. 


THE ANCIEN REGIME, as it existed on the 


Continent before the French Revolution. Three Lectures, By Professor 
KrinGsigy. Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 63. 


THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: its Antecedents 


and its Incidents. By H. M. Hozier. 2 vols, 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 28s, 


“ Instead of a ect of brilliant fragments, these volumes ag a ieeenet history of sterling 
though time xt no doubt, 


merit and great attraction, i material for a more perfect 
work, this will p ly be its class for ability, eloquence, and real know- 
ledge.” "—Times. 


TRAINING, in Theory and Practice. By 


ARCHIBALD MACLAREN. 8vo. with Diagrams and Tables, 7s. 6d. 


“ All rowing men, and in fact all men who contemplate * traini for any object whatever, 
shauld read this book."— Land and Water. 


GUIDE to the CRICKET GROUND, with 


ATUAG iy. By G.H. Setxinx. Extra fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


written hints on fielding, batting, and bowling, that we have yet read.” 
BV ie Sporting Life. 


SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES on the 


CONTINENT. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A, 8vo. 10s, 6d. (This day, 


ESSAYS on a LIBERAL EDUCATION, 
By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A, 

m Edition, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. [This day, 
actine’ = fritan Quavierige to be read, and worthy to serve as @ guide from reading to 
Bainburph Review yet offered to the cause of educational 

are able men of considerable literary power, they are unmistakably zealous 


A VISIT to some AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


and COLLEGES, By Sopra JEx BLAKE. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


CHILDREN of the STATE: the Training of 


Juvenile Paupers. By FLORENCE Hitu. Fep. 8vo. 5s. (This day, 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pym, 


and Pitt. By Gotpwrm New and Cheaper Raition, ow, 
FIFTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. eines 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK fo 


1868: a Statistical, Mercantile, and Historical Account of the States and 
Sovereigns of the Civilized World. Forming a Manual for Politicians and 
Merchants. By FREDERICK MARTIN. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. (This day, 


FOUR LECTURES on SUBJECTS connected 


with DIPLOMACY. M. BERNARD, M.A., Professor of International 


THE CONNEXION of CHURCH and 


STATE: an Address delivered at Sion College, on February 15, 1868, 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, Dean of Westminster. 8vo. 1s, (This day, N 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


DR. REYNOLDS’ SYSTEM of MEDICINE. 


Containing Diseases of the Nervous System, ad Various WRITERS. Diseases 
of the Stomach, by Dr. WILson Fox. 8vo. 25s. (This day. 
Vol. I. , containing General Diseases, 8vo. 25s, 
complete treatise on disease ofthe nervous aystem that has yet appeared in 


THE MAD FOLK of SHAKESPEARE: 


Psychological Essays, By J.C. BuckNiLt, M.D., F.R.S. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo. 6s, 6d. 


ACADIAN GEOLOGY : the Geological Struc- 


ture, Organic Remains, and Mineral Resources of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Prince Edward Island. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., &e. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. with Geological Map and Illustra: 
tions. [Shortly. 


ESSAYS on ROBERT BROWNING’S 


POETRY. By T. Nerriesnip. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 6d. This day. 


REV. W. BARNES’ POEMS of RURAL 


LIFE, in ra English. Fep. 8vo. (Next week. 


“ Mr. Barnes’ ‘ Poems in the Dorsetshire Dialect’ have already gained him a high place 
among English idyllic 


FELLOWSHIP: Letters addressed to my 


Sister Mourners, Extra fep. Svo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. (This day. 


THE MEDEA of EURIPIDES. Literally 


Translated into English Verse. By AvGusTA WEBSTER. Fecp. 33. 
This day. 


ON SOUND and ATMOSPHERIC VIBRA- 


TIONS, with the Mathematical Elements of Music. Designed for the use of 
Students of the University. By G. B. Airy, Astronomer Royal. Crown 8vo. 
price 9s. [This day. 


THE PSALMS CHRONOLOGICALLY AR- 


RANGED: an Amended Version, with Historical Introductions and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Four Frienps. Crown Svo, 10s, 6d. 


“ It is a work of choice scholarship, and rare delicacy of touch ona feeling.” 
itish Quarterly. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. By! 


Rey. MacMILuan. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ Ably and eloquently written."—Vall Mall Gazette. 


ST. PAUL: a Poem. By F. W. II. Myers. 


Extra fep. 8vo. 23. 6d. (This day. 


ad ly melody of verse.” 
It breathes throughout the spirit of St. Paul, and with a singular ang ly baer J ° 


ECCE HOMO: a Survey of the Life and Work 


of Jesus Christ. Eighth Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ To me it appears that a) — of the book breathes out as it proceeds what we may 
= t air, which grows musical y depress, and which becoming more distinct even as i 

takes form, as in due time we finds in the ‘articulate conclusion, ‘Surely this is the Son of 
surely this is the King of Heaven.’ "—Mr. Grapstone in G Words. 


PROFESSOR FAWCETT’S ECONOMIC 


POSITION of the BRITISH LABOURER. (The Land Tenure of England— 
Causes which Regulate Wages—Trades’ Unions and Strikes, &c.) Extra fep. 
8vo. 5s, 


PROFESSOR FAWCETT’S MANUAL of 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. Second Edition, crown Svo, 12s. 


_ MACMILLAN «& LONDON. 


E ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of = Eetaiemeiinns London ; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.— Saturday, March 21, 1868, 
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